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SERUICE [ 


I. THE Ford Motor ve 
emphasize service equally with sales » It has a 
our belief that a sale does not complete the transaction 
us and the buyer, but establishes a new obligation on us to 5 
that his car gives him service y We are as much interested 
in your economical operation of the car as you are in our econom- 
ical manufacture of it » This is only good business on our 
part y If our car gives service, sales will take care of 
themselves y For that reason we have installed a system of 


controlled service to take care of all Ford car needs in an 


economical and improved manner y We wish all users of 


Ford cars to know what they are entitled to in this respect, 


50 that they may readily avail themselves of this service. 


ROM the very earliest beginning, 
F -SERVICE has been the corner- 
stone of the Ford business. 

Far back in 1908, when the first 
Model T Fords were made, there were 
few people who understood the oper- 
ation of an automobile and fewer 
places to which the purchaser might 
turn for help when repairs were needed. 

Frequently in those days, Mr. Ford 
would deliver the car personally to 
the new owner and see to it that some 
arrangements were made to keep it in 
good running order. 

Usually he would find the best 
mechanic and explain the construction 
of the car to him. Sometimes, when 
no such mechanic was available, the 
town blacksmith would be pressed 
into service. 

Then, as the business grew, capable 
men were appointed, in a widening 
circle of towns, to devote their entire 
time to the care of Ford cars. These 
men, wherever located, worked under 


close factory supervision and accord- 
ing to certain set standards. 

For just as the Ford Motor Company 
was the pioneer in the making of “a 
strong, simple, satisfactory automo- 
bile at a low price,” so it was also the 
pioneer in establishing complete and 
satisfactory service facilities. 

For the first time in the automobile 
business it became possible for the 
purchaser of a car to buy parts quickly 
and readily and to have repairs made 
at a reasonable cost. Where formerly 
it had been the accepted practice to 
charge the highest possible prices 
for these repairs, a new policy was 
instituted for the protection of the 
owner. The unusual character of Ford 
Service was soon recognized as one 
of the outstanding features of the car. 

Today there are more than 
8000 Ford dealers in the 
United States alone, with 
thousands of others located 
throughout the world. Their 


Forp Moror Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


mechanics have been trained in special 
schools conducted by the Ford Motor 
Company and they have been equipped 
with all the latest service machinery. 
The well-ordered cleanliness of the 
shops and salesrooms and the uniform 
courtesy of all dealer employees are 
particularly appreciated by the woman 
motorist. 

Wherever you live, or wnerever you 
go, you will find the Ford dealer 
prompt and businesslike in his work, 
fair in his charges, and sincerely eager 
to do a good and thorough job at all 
times. 

His constant effort is to relieve you 
of every detail in the care of your car 
and to help you get thousands upon 
thousands of miles of satisfactory, en- 
joyable motoring at a very low cost 
per mile. 

That is the purpose for 
which the Ford car was de- 
signed and built. That is the 
true meaning of Ford Service. 
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HE voice of headquarters 

sounded, cool and impersonal, in 

the receiver, and yet Durland de- 

tected in it an inflection of some- 
thing akin to pity. 

“You’re building up a good unit, 
Captain,” the voice acknowledged, “and it seems a 
shame to unload this on you. But I think you’re the 
best man to handle it.” 

Durland smiled into the mouthpiece. 

“I’m handling anything you send over, sir,” he an- 
swered recklessly. “But may I ask what it is you’re 
unloading?” 

“Tt’s in your orders for to-morrow!” The voice of 
authority became peremptory. “We’re switching Lieu- 
tenant Flint to Seventy-Seven Squadron. It’s a prob- 
lem for you to handle.” 

Captain Kenneth Durland, commanding the Sev- 
enty-Seventh Aero Squadron, U. S. A. A. S., hung up 
the receiver very seriously. Very seriously he turned 
to Bill Higgins who sat across the table making out 
orders of operation. 

“Bill,” he announced gravely, “I’ve got some bad 
news for you and Flight Number 2.” 

“Don’t get you,” confessed Bill, frankly. 

“Name of Flint,” explained Durland. “They’re 
passing the buck over at Ninety-Three and Flint joins 
us to-morrow. I’m putting him in your flight. A nice 
little playmate for you.” 

Bill Higgins groaned. 

“That wild man?” he cried in consternation. “What 
have we ever done to draw a guy like that? He'll fit 
into Seventy-Seven like a tick at a cattle man’s con- 


Like a hawk 
it swerved to 
pounce, head 
on, at one 
Albatro 3p 
ignoring the 
other's fire. 


Wild Man Flint 


By Laurie York Erskine 


Illustrated by Ernest Fuhr 


vention. They say he co-operates only when alone, 
steps out whefl his squadron is flying and wages war 
against commanding officers only. Last time he flew 
over the lines was at the exact moment he was down 
for a disciplinary interview with his major, and the 
last time Ninety-Three went up on offensive patrol 
he left the formation to keep a date with a girl at 
Toul. Flint’s got all the squadron spirit of that horse 
they’re serving for lunch at the mess.” 

Ken Durland didn’t laugh. The insubordination of 
Lieutenant Flint, proverbial throughout the Air 
Service, was no laughing matter. Flint had shown a 
vitriolic opposition to all discipline and order. Every 
commanding officer at the front had foreseen for Flint 
nothing but court-martial and disgrace. That he 
should be shifted to another squadron had occurred to 
none of them. That he was in fact now shifted to 
Seventy-Seven was a calamity that filled Ken Dur- 
land, who had pride in the spirit of his squadron, with 
dark foreboding. 


“Tl run over to Ninety-Three and 
get the story,” he said finally. “It 
might have been a personal feud be- 
tween Flint and the C. O. They say 
that when Flint does scrap, he’s some 
scrapper, and perhaps he will work 
all right with us.” 

“As long as you don’t give him any orders,” 
mourned Higgins, pessimistically. 

Durland drove over to Ninety-Three through a 
ground fog that murkily shrouded the world, and 
he thought as he rode how he might tactfully deal 
with Flint’s outraged erstwhile commander. But the 
interview profited him nothing. 

“The man’s just plain ornery, that’s all,” scowled 
Major Harkness of Ninety-Three, who added a pleas- 
ant, Southern personality to a fine record as com- 
mander. “We just didn’t do anything but treat the 
boy right, and he ricked up his back and like to 
chewed mah hand off.” 

“But why? I mean what was his motive? Was he 
yellow? Scared to fly?” 

“No suh!” Harkness was positive about that. “The 
boy has guts. But he’s jus’ mean. Hates the whole 
world, that boy does. He fought discipline all through 
the gunnery school. He jus’ deviled me, an’ deviled me, 
like he wanted: a court-martial more than anything 
else.” 

“Why didn’t you give it to him?” 

Major Harkness grinned, his dark eyes flashing. 

“Because I suspicioned it might be jus’ what he 
wanted, an’ devilin’ ain’t no way to get anything out 
of me. Then I told him I’d transfer him to another 
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outfit. And he snarled right up. ‘All right,’ he says, 
‘switch me. Switch me to Twenty-four. They got men 
over there.’ Flint always was a lot friendly over at 
Twenty-Four. Flew over there when he was supposed 
to be out on duty . . . Anyway, I switched him.” 

“But why pick on me?” 

Again Harkness grinned. 

“Because you're the only outfit in this area outside 
of Twenty-Four,” he admitted. “Anyway, Headquar- 
ters thought you might be the man to handle him. 
Maybe you are. Ah certainly wish you luck, Cap’n 
Durland.” 

Which was all the satisfaction Durland got. The 
feeling was heavy upon him as he drove back to his 
field that it must be a queer, mean cuss who couldn’t 
co-operate with the gallant Major Harkness. Arriv- 
ing at the field, he proceeded immediately to his or- 
derly hut, and was still standing at his table, glancing 
over accumulated documents, when the door snapped 
smartly open, and a strange officer stood in the door- 
way. 

“Captain Durland?” asked the stranger. “Lieuten- 
ant Flint reports, sir.” 


OR a moment Durland was held speechless by a 

peculiar quality in the eyes of the newcomer. Then: 

“Come in and sit down,” he invited, shaking Flint’s 
hand. Seating himself at the table, he studied the 
wild man of Ninety-Three. 

Flint was tall and well knit, with a rangy form that 
spoke of large reserves in nerve and muscle. His 
slightly freckled face had that beautiful complexion 
that girls spend money for, and the gleam of copper 
that shone in his brows was repeated in the close- 
cropped hair above. But it was his eyes that held 
Ken Durland’s attention. They were an almost vio- 
lent blue, and they flashed with a curious effect of 
malevolence. 

“I suppose you’ve found your quarters, and met 
some of the boys?” ventured Durland pleasantly. 

“Sure,” Flint’s thin, rather finely shaped lips threw 
out the word as though contemptuously. “But what I 
wanted to see you about, Captain Durland, is this. 
They’ve given me a ship.” A defiant blue flame 
flashed in his eyes as he spoke. “And I want to fly it. 
I want to take it up. Captain Higgins objects; so I 
came to you.” 

The blunt, uncompromising manner of the request 
and the impassioned glance with which Flint deliv- 
ered it, caused a little prickle of irritation to creep 
up Durland’s spine. His voice became chilly. 

“Captain Higgins probably feels that it would be a 
needless risk of a machine and pilot to fly with this 
heavy fog on the ground. Why do you want to go 
up?” 

Twisting his thin lips into something like a snarl, 
and tossing his head over one shoulder in a gesture of 
impatience and disgust, Flint became contemptuous. 

“Want to get used to the ship,” he explained. 
“You'll be sending me over the lines to-morrow, and 
I want to know my machine.” 

In response to the defiant insolence in Flint’s voice, 
anger and resentment tugged at Durland’s self-con- 
trol. 

“You will be given an opportunity to try out your 
machine before flying over the lines,” he said curtly. 

The blue eyes blazed furiously. 

“Ts that all?” demanded Flint. 

“That’s all,” snapped Durland. “No flying to-day.” 

Flint strode from the orderly room with the lithe 
movement of a panther, and Durland, left alone, won- 
dered at the hot anger that the newcomer’s insolence 
had aroused in him. The man was a fool, he reflected. 
Or could it be that Flint was something more difficult 
than a fool? Surely no sane man would so deliber- 
ately ask for trouble. There were cases of men whose 
minds had broken under the strain of war. . . 


URLAND’S reflections were interrupted by a 

blast of sound. Over at the sheds someone was 
running up an engine. Durland leaped to the door. 
Could it be possible that the maniac Flint was risking 
his life to defy the order against flying? 

Durland ran from the orderly room and hurried to- 
ward the flying line. As he did so, he saw Higgins 
and some others of the squadron also making for the 
Nieuport that droned at the tarmac, but before any 
of them reached the spot, it skimmed lightly out onto 
the field, roared into the wind with the full throat of 
its engine, and rose from the earth to disappear into 
the heavy mist. 

“Who was that pilot?” demanded Durland wrath- 
fully. 

“Mr. Flint, sir,” cried the mechanic. 
had your orders—” 

“My orders!”” Ken Durland swung away from the 
perturbed man and faced the approaching Higgins. 
“T doubt if that maniac will trouble you again, Bill,” 
he said, grimly calm. “Nothing but bull luck will ever 
bring him down in this fog without crashing.” 


“He said he 


But the crash, it developed, was not a fatal one. 
Flint wasn’t even seriously injured. The news came 
in before evening that he had pancaked in the fog 
on the aerodrome of the Twenty-Fourth Squadron, 
and blackened both his eyes at the same time as he 
washed out his machine. 

“Give Mr. Flint my compliments,” said Durland 
over the telephone, “and instruct him to report back 
at this field immediately.” 

Durland almost relented when he saw the delin- 
quent pilot dismount from the tender that brought 
him back to the field that evening. Flint’s eyes were 
both badly bruised, and a fat bandage across his nose 
gave his face an appearance of comic pathos. But 
the truant’s first words killed any commiseration that 
Durland might have felt for him. 

“Boy,” Bill Higgins had exclaimed, in greeting, 
“you’ve got a horseshoe! Only fool’s luck would let 
a man land a Nieuport in fog and get off with a 
bunged-up eyelid.” 

“And only another fool would drag a man back for 
duty after a crash like that!” Flint cried surpris- 
ingly and venomously. 

The insolent complaint killed in Captain Durland all 
the unaffected good fellowship that had won him a 
reputation for never asserting vain authority. Com- 
pletely ignoring Flint, he addressed himself coldly to 
Bill Higgins. 

“Instruct Mr. Flint to report immediately to the 
headquarters hut!” he snapped. “I want to speak to 
him.” 


ITH the bandaged criminal before him, and Hig- 
gins at the table making notes, Durland faced the 
first crisis in his taming of Wild Man Flint. 

“Can you tell me why you deliberately disobeyed 
orders and took that plane off on a joy ride this after- 
noon?” he demanded. 

“No, I can’t!” was the surprising answer, and 
through the bruised, swollen lids, the blue eyes blazed 
with unabated fury. “I tried to tell you once, and you 
were too dumb to understand; so I’m not going to try 
again.” 

“Do you mean that you wanted to try out your 
ship?” 

“That’s what I said.” 

“But you don’t look so foolish. Any kid in the 
ground school could tell you that you can’t land a 
Nieuport in fog.” 

“You, I suppose, haven’t even cracked up a ship on 
a clear day?” sneered Flint. 

Durland resolutely choked down his wrath. 

“T’ll tell you what I’m going to do, Flint,” he said 
coolly. “I could get you a court for this, or I could 
hand you a pretty humiliating punishment. But you 
seem to have more nerve than brains; so I won’t do 


TURNS DETECTIVE 
AND TAKES A RIDE 


When Bill Darrow, stock 
clerk, finds a thief looting 
Marshall’s store, he follows 
him—and takes a wild ride! 


In next month’s 
New York City 


story: 


“THE CHUTE OF 
TUSTiGa 


By William Heyliger 
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either. I’ll just naturally take you up with the morn- 
ing patrol and teach you how to fly.” 

The blue eyes snapped vitriol at him through their 
bruises. 

“Fly? Over the lines? Like this?” It was an accu- 
sation rather than a complaint. 

“You won’t be like that in the morning,” continued 
Durland smoothly, “because you’re going to spend the 
night at the dressing station having cold compresses 
applied to your eyes. Captain Higgins!” He turned 
upon Bill, and was delighted at the smartness with 
which that warrior snapped to attention. “You will 
take this officer over to the dressing station in person, 
and he will continue there under arrest until you call 
for him in time for early patrol in the morning. You 
understand?” 
iy “Yes, sir!” Bill wheeled upon Flint, indicating the 

oor. 

But it seemed that the wild man had something 
more to say. 

“You needn’t have played soldier about it,” he 
sneered. “I was flying in the morning, anyway, or- 
ders or no orders. There isn’t anything would have 
kept me down!” 

He followed Bill Higgins from the hut. 

Frowning, Durland turned to his work at the table. 
The outlook, it seemed, was not promising. His first 
encounter with this new and extraordinary problem in 
the commanding of men indicated heavy weather to 
come. He shook his head vigorously, dismissed from 
his mind a matter that distracted him from the work 
in hand, and turned resolutely to his business. A 
light tap sounded on the door. 

“Come!” he cried. 

The door opened and a slight young man bearing 
the wings of a pilot and the bar of a first lieutenant 
entered and approached his table. 

“T’m Kearney,” he said in a quiet, pleasant voice. 
“Tim Kearney from over at Twenty-Four. I came 
over in our tender with Lieutenant Flint, sir.” 

Durland examined the youth, and he found some- 
thing in the pleasant grey eyes and snubbed face of 
Lieutenant Kearney that subdued the irritation he 
had felt at the first mention of the squadron that so 
attracted the insubordinate Flint. 

“Anything I can do for you, Mr. Kearney?” he 
asked. 

“Well,” smiled the visitor, “it’s just this. The boys 
over at Twenty-Four are sorry that Jim cracked up 
on our field, and they’ll be asking me how he came out 
of it. I thought if you’d give me a line on what you 
meant to do about it, it would help me answer ques- 
tions.” 

Again the irritation arose in Durland’s mind. He 
felt it was officious and tactless of this youngster to 
probe his disciplinary methods. 

“You tell your friends,” he said coldly, “that Mr. 
Flint is none the worse for his accident. He will fiy 
in the early patrol to-morrow morning. That's all!” 

But the youngster hesitated, crestfallen. 

“Fly in the morning?” he cried. Then, conscious of 
Durland’s cold regard, “Thank you, sir,” he finished, 
and left the hut. Durland felt slightly sheepish as 
he saw him go. He found it hard to be unfriendly. 


HEN Flint reported for flying in the morning, 
his face was only slightly disfigured by the marks 
of his crash, and his blue eyes were inscrutable. Dur- 
land, watching him stride with that lithe, firm tread 
to the Nieuport that was allotted him, liked the way 
Flint slid into his machine, and the cool, confident 
deftness with which he examined his gear, tested his 
controls, and inspected lock and feed belt of his gun. 
Higgins and three other pilots of Seventy-Seven 
were also watching the wild man curiously and 
keenly, trying to appraise him, but Flint went about 
his business as though they didn’t exist. With his 
engine turning over, warmed up and ready for serv- 
ice, he turned at the flying line and waited for the 
movement to take the air. Finally, when Bill trun- 
dled out onto the field, Flint followed decorously be- 
hind him and taxied into position to the right of Hig- 
gins’ wing. Durland took his place behind Higgins to 
the left, and he was still studying Flint’s prancing 
and bobbing ship as it kicked about dimly in the dust 
of the dawn take-off, when Bill Higgins firéd his 
signal. 

With a roar of exultant power the six motors dis- 
appeared in the whirls of their centrifugal effort. 
Only the flaming rings of the exhausts betrayed the 
power by which the six lumbering planes became soar- 
ing birds in the murky air of dawn. 

Durland, having chosen a strategic position, kept 
his eye on the dainty streamline of Flint’s machine as 
it soared in the air to his right. It was as though 
Flint had been swallowed by that flying plane, had be- 
come a part of it, its brains and personality. All Dur- 
land could see of the man was a begoggled head, mo- 
tionless, at the cockpit; but the plane, with its red 
comet painted on its fuselage, was Flint. Durland 
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would not let it es- 
cape him, come 
what might. 

As the dun earth 
became a dark car- 
pet beneath them, 
and as the thin 
streak of silver, 
which from the 
ground had lined 
the east, became a 
broadening band of 
gold, Flint still 
maintajmed his po- 
sition, a part of 
the formation, an 
integral unit of a 
co-operating flight. 

Higginshad 
climbed stead- 
ily ever since leav- 
ing the ground and 
he still climbed as 
they passed over 
the lines. Durland 
saw Flint falter in 
his climb, saw the 
plane that was 
Flint bob down- 
ward below him as 
Flint faltered. In- 
stantly he, too, 
ducked, swinging 
slightly to the 
right, but Flint al- 
most immediately 
zoomed, and, zoom- 
ing also, Durland 
returned with him 
to their proper lev- 
el above Higgins. 

Higgins had tak- 
en a level keel, 
now, and was turn- 
n a wide cir- 
jown the line. 
That put Flint on 
the outside of the 
turm A good chance to lose himself. But Durland, 
watching, saw Flint follow the turn. Eight thousaud 
feet below them, four bulbous observation balloons 
marked the German line. 

Then, suddenly, Higgins swung east and was climb- 
ing again. As he turned, he waved an arm, and Dur- 
land, reading the signal, forgot Flint to search the 
skies for the enemy. He saw them, a group of 
ghostly shapes skimming through clouds to the north. 
Seven of them, Durland counted, and Higgins was 
trying to pass them unobserved and climb into the sun 
as he did so. In a few minutes the flight was wheeling 
about to the north, circling the enemy planes. Dur- 
land, keeping his place on an outside curve, intent 
upon the maneuvers whereby Bill would approach the 
enemy, forgot Flint, forgot ground and air and sky. 
Seventy-Seven was wheeling into battle. 


cle, 


‘= Germans had doubled back, climbing. Too late 
they had seen the enemy—and Bill Higgins led his 
flight down in a beautiful, curving dive. With the 
wind stiff against taut fabric the Nieuports swept 
down, and as they did so, Durland discovered that 
Flint had gone—had left the formation as it flew into 
combat. 

There was no time to think of that now. A Ger- 
man plane was bobbing in his gunsight, a shred of 
cloud between. It swerved as he fired. To the right, 
and looped. Instantly he swung to the left. Twisted. 
Half rolled. And came out of it on the German’s tail. 

Gunfire. His own gun blazing at the flying mark, 
and another gun—behind him. A maniac chatter, and 
bullets ticking at his fabric. 

His quarry ducked, shot into the air, and whisked 
about to come at him from an angle. And the tracers 
were making a net of smoke about him. 

He veered to meet the enemy at a right angle, 
glimpsing from the tail of his eye the man who fired 
from behind. He had a second to fire across the first 
man’s nose before colliding with him. A second to 
avoid the death that closed in from behind. Coolly 
grinning with the grim fatalism of a hundred en- 
counters, he fired and gambled on a zoom. Beneath 
him two German planes crashed in ghastly collision, 
their bodies melting into a flame-colored mass of 
debris. 

Durland circled and found himself alone. His fight 
had been a running fight—running at more than one 
hundred miles an hour. The rest of the flight might 
be a mile or twenty miles from him. He continued to 
circle, scanning the murky skies. The weather was 
closing in. A red dawn would be followed by a dark, 


inactive day. He saw nothing in the skies about him 
or above him. 

He studied the air below. There, very close be- 
neath him, were the German trenches. The balloons. 
And there—gunfire! Planes fighting down there be- 
low! A sudden red billow of flame splashed forth in 
the murk beneath. One of the balloons had gone up. 
Of course, that was the flight. There were the men 
of Seventy-Seven. Bringing down balloons. Grin- 
ning, he dived madly for earth. f 

He came out of his dive considerably behind the 
lines and flew toward the nearest balloon at a two- 
thousand-foot level. As he approached it he saw an- 
other burst of flame. Down the line another balloon 
had gone up, and an insane chatter from the ground 
accompanied a hail of machine gun fire. Then he saw 
two planes speeding across his vision—the two who 
were doing the shooting. 

“Great work, boys!” he yelled into the roar of his 
motor; but his heart was heavy with anxiety, for 
balloon strafing was the most dangerous form of war- 
fare in the air. 

“Seventy-Seven down the line!” he roared as he 
sped toward them. And then he swallowed his words. 
The first plane coming bore the sunburst symbol of 
Squadron Twenty-Four! He was mistaken. No. The 
second was right. The second plane carried the comet. 
All right, one of each, and one more of Seventy-Seven 
to share the risk! 

All this in an instant. All this in a blaze of tense, 
swift thought. And then he was roaring in to attack 
the balloon with them; but as he did so, the other 
red comet veered away from the attack, and out of the 
tail of his eye he saw the reason—four Albatross 
Scouts sailing in from the east to attack them. 

As Durland closed on the balloon in a hail of ground 
fire, the sunburst faltered, veered, and Durland saw it 
gliding down across No-Man’s Land as he poured his 
fire into the envelope. He zoomed above it, and felt 
the tug of ground fire in his flying suit. The stricken 
balloon flamed behind him. 

The Twenty-Fourth Squadron plane was down. 
That left two Seventy-Sevens to scrap the Alba- 
trosses. He circled, climbing, following the sound of 


With the bandaged criminal 
before him, and Higgins at 
the table making notes, Dur- 
land faced the first crisis in 
his taming of Wild Man Flint. 


firing that indicated where that single red comet had 
engaged the four Albatross Scouts. He found them 
by the blazing signal of an Albatross going down in 
flames. The Nieuport was looping away from its 
victim, and two Albatross planes were separating in 
a peculiarly beautiful evolution that would bring 
them back to close in on either flank of the Nieuport. 

The Nieuport came out of its loop. The third Al- 
batross circled just above. Durland saw the danger, 
but he was a thousand yards away when the red comet 
straightened out. 

Like a hawk it swerved to pounce, head on, at one 
Albatross, ignoring the other’s fire. Pitifully its vic- 
tim fell away to break up in the air. Unscathed, the 
red comet pounced upon the third Albatross still ig- 
noring the second, which fired bursts upon him when- 
ever it could find a point of vantage. Durland, sweep- 
ing about to engage that enemy, saw his brother-in- 
arms soar away into a loop as his third victim went 
tumbling down. 


FTER that Durland was no more than observer. 

The remaining Albatross strove vainly to twist 
and fight its way back to the east, but it could do 
nothing against a foe who ignored its fire. In a mo- 
ment, it, too, went flaming down. 

Astounded and exultant at the magnificent courage 
and skill he had witnessed, Durland took advantage 
of his nearness to the victorious pilot to close in on 
him and wave congratulations as they turned toward 
the lines. His ship almost touching the wing of the 
other, he swept one arm about his head in exaggerated 
greeting, whereupon the victorious pilot of his squad- 
ron swept off his goggles and turned upon him the 
vitriolic anger of Flint’s blazing blue eyes. 

Astonished by the discovery of the pilot’s identity, 
and amazed at the unmistakable fury in Flint’s eyes, 
Durland almost locked wings with him. Swerving 
away to avoid catastrophe, he lost Flint under his 
wing. When he evened out again, and searched for 
his amazing companion, he discovered him gliding to 
earth just beyond the British trenches. 

Thoroughly mystified, Durland circled over the glid- 
ing Nieuport and saw it (Continued on page 43) 
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When Addison Was Keeper 


Apparently 
the trap- 
door was 
nailed 
down 

and 

wholly 


unused. 


E were all surprised one spring years ago 
back on the old Squire’s New England farm 
when my cousin Addison was asked to be a 
keeper. 

The dictionary doesn’t define clearly the kind of 
keeper he was asked to be. But a lawyer would tell 
you that when a long-suffering creditor is obliged to 
sue a delinquent debtor and attach his property it is 
often necessary to have some person legally appointed 
to watch over that property until such time as a law- 
ful disposition can be made of it, and that the said 
person is called a keeper. 

The request for Addison to act as a keeper aston- 
ished us because it came from Zachary Lurvey, who 
was the old Squire’s bitter rival in the lumber busi- 
ness. There had been more than one sharp clash with 
him, and Addison himself had blocked one or two of 
his shrewd schemes. Moreover, when old Zack’s son 
had tried to teach school in our district one winter, 
Addison had been chiefly concerned in having him 
dismissed by the school committee, for incompetency. 

Yet, strange to say, old Zack had always enter- 
tained a high opinion of Addison and never seemed to 
bear him ill will. I think the old fellow admired Ad- 
dison the more because his own son was a source of 
constant disappointment to him. He had done every- 
thing for that boy, sent him 
to the Academy and wanted 
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larging it, they persuaded Zack to advance ten thou- 
sand dollars more of capital. The keen old man was 
singularly gullible in matters concerning Sam; he 
seemed to be always hopeful that his son would take 
a turn for the better and be a credit to him. 


E the course of another year, however, it became 
evident from such books as were kept that the new 
firm of Lurvey and Hawkes was in a bad way. Their 
stock of jewelry had dwindled and there was little 
money in the bank to show for it. The partners ap- 
peared to be spending a good deal of money about 
town in fast living. In reality the sales had been 
small from the first; and—as afterwards became clear 
—Hawkes, either with or without the knowledge of 
Sam, had been concealing most of the most valuable 
jewelry as fast as it was purchased—probably with 
the intention of making off with it later, when the 
older Lurvey could no longer be induced to advance 
more money for fresh purchases. 

Someone at last warned old Zack to be on his guard. 
He visited the store and remonstrated with Sam—all 
to very little purpose. Rather tardily he invoked the 
aid of the law, made a descent on the shop with a 
sheriff, enjoined further sales, and had the place 
locked up. ‘Then arose the question of putting in a 
keeper to guard the remainder of the stock from theft 
and keep Hawkes and Sam away. 

Not everyone could be trusted with jewelry still 
exposed in show cases. So old Zack came driving 
out to our place one spring day, asked to see Addison, 
and made him an offer of five dollars per day—large 
pay at that time—to go with him to the little city 
thirty miles away and be inducted as keeper of the 
store. He was to sleep on a cot inside, have his meals 
brought in to him from the restaurant, and was un- 
der no circumstances to leave the store unwatched, by 
night or day, until the time when old Zack could 
legally dispose of the goods in it. 

The old Squire was reluctant to have Addison go. 
“There may be trouble,” he said. “The dispossessed 
partners may try to get in and carry off the stock.” 

But the offer was attractive. Addison was about 
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twenty at the time and very desirous of earning 
money, for he was planning to go to Cambridge the 
following spring for a university course. 

“Tl furnish you with a good double-barreled gun,” 
Lurvey said to him. “You can keep the doors locked. 
There can’t be much danger.” 

So off went Ad with old Zack. But for some days 
our family continued anxious about him. He wrote 
soon to assure us that all was going well. 

“Tt’s an easy job,” he wrote. “Rather confining, of 
course, but there is a lot of time for reading. I catch 
naps at times during the day, for I try to keep awake 
through the night. 

“People constantly try to come in at the street door, 
but go away as soon as they find it is locked. I sit 
back a little from the street window and watch the 
people go by. 

“A young fellow named McGrath who brings in my 
meals fetches me the Lewiston Journal every day. 
Sometimes he stays a while and tells me what is going 
on. 
“From all I hear, Hawkes and Sam Lurvey have 
left town; but I’m keeping a sharp eye out for Sam, 
for he owes me a grudge on account of what happened 
at our school. 

“Don’t worry about me. I'm all right, and only 
hope the job will last a month. That would be a hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, with almost no expenses!” 


Bot there came a night when he was not nearly so 
fond of his job. That was the night when some- 
one came pounding on the basement door. 

The store consisted of one long, narrow room, with 
the show cases along one side of it, and beneath it 
was the basement, opening by a rear door on an alley 
behind the building. A flight of narrow stairs in the 
rear end of the store led down to the basement. Ad- 
dison had to go down in it for his coal, threading his 
way to the coal bin through stacks of packing boxes 
and crates, several empty barrels, and a hogshead or 
two. The place was overrun by rats, and they often 
made a great racket, rushing about and squealing 
noisily. (Continued on page 30) 


him to go to college. But Sam 
had no head for college. He 
was only a lazy, shifty, 
treacherous _ne’er - do - well, 
with a violent temper; and we 
couldn’t see that he had a 
spark of natural affection for 
his father. 

At first old Zack had tried 
to prepare Sam to be a teach- 
er. Utterly failing in that, he 
had taken him in as a busi- ~~ 
ness partner. Sam, however, ee 
had no more head for the 
lumber business than for col- 
lege—couldn’t even learn the 
difference between hemlock 
and pine. After that his 
father set him up in the 
ready-made clothing business 
in a little city thirty miles 
from home. Here he had a 
quarrel with a customer, at- 
tacked him, and had to go to 
jail for six months on a 
charge of assault with a wea- 
pon. That was the end of the 
ready-made clothing store. 

The only thing Sam had 
ever shown any talent for was 
swapping watches. He could 
usually cheat the other fel- 
low in such a trade; and a 
year or two after he went out 
of the clothing business—into 
jail—he coaxed old Zack to 
start him in a jewelry shop. 
Here after a while Sam took 
in a partner named Hawkes, 
a fellow much like himself, 
but more cunning. For a year 
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they made a great show of 
business and on pretext of en- 


Seizing the gun and lantern Addison ran down the back stairs and approached the door. Blow on blow came against it. 
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A Message to the Camel Cor 


« T is a long and dangerous trip, 
Sergeant. One must choose a de- 
pendable man.” 

Commandant Chavlet, dark- 
faced and black-eyed major in the 
Foreign Legion, put a sunburned hand 
on the military map of the Sahara 
spread out on the table in his tent. His 
fo: er came to rest at a black dot 
that was a well. 

“The Camel Corps is here—at Bir el 
Mzereb,” he said. “And we are here, 
at El Noghra, four hundred kilome- 
ters away. A man must make that 
trip, at once, to tell Captain Laperrine 
to meet us at Bir el Abbas.” 

Gene Barr thrilled at the casual 
way in which his commanding officer 
called him “Sergeant” and could not 
escape a sidewise glance at the new 
cheyrons on his arm. He had won his 
sergeancy by a desperate 
march through a sandstorm 
with water for the Legion. 
And now, Chavlet was telling 
him of a new and dangerous 
job to be done. But the job 
would be for somebody else, 
because Chavlet would surely 
want a veteran—an old-timer 
—to run the gauntlet of 
enemy tribesmen between El 
Noghra and Bir el Mzereb. 
And Gene was severely con- 
scious that he was the young- 
est sergeant in the battalion. 
He didn’t know that the com- 
mandant was quietly study- 
ing him even as he talked. 

“Four hundred kilometers, 
mused Chavlet. “A fast me- 
hari camel will do it in three 
days. With an Arab disguise 
—a black face, like a Suda- 
nese—the runner might make 
it. He must keep off the car- 
avan route. He cannot miss 
the well, once he reaches El 
Hank.” 

Gene agreed with that. El 
Hank was a great cliff three 
hundred miles long, hemming 
the Iguidi Desert. The well, 
Bir el Mzereb, lay about half- 
way down El Hank toward 
the Sudan and was headquar- 
ters for the Camel Corps pa- 
trol. The messenger would have to cross the dunes 
from this camp of the Legion at El Noghra until he 
sighted El Hank above the horizon; then follow it 
down to Bir el Mzereb. 

“But it is dangerous, that trip!” exclaimed Com- 
mandant Chavlet with regretful hesitation. “It would 
be frightful to be captured! They do not give a spy 
the luxury of dying, these Eglabs! Yet, it must be un- 
dertaken.” 

Gene nodded. The General Staff had ordered Chav- 
let’s battalion to meet the Camel Corps at Bir el Ab- 
bas and convoy a salt caravan across the desert. The 
caravan was composed of two thousand camels and 
eight hundred drivers. It was a semi-annual event of 
importance. And a large force of hostile Arabs— 
twelve hundred, according to the Intelligence staff— 
was massing to contest the way. The Legion was 
breaking up the old system that allowed brigands to 
levy tribute on every passing caravan. And the brig- 
ands didn’t like it. They were preparing to force the 
issue. 

Gene drew in his breath sharply. The messenger 
had to get through to the Camel Corps. The pres- 
tige of the Legion and the safety of the caravan were 
both at stake. He ached to ask for the job—but he 
knew the assignment would go to some war-wise and 
hardened old scout who spoke Arabic fluently, and 
could pose successfully as a tribesman if captured. 
Gene had managed to pick up considerable Arabic, by 
now, but not enough. The commandant waited in 
silence a few moments. Then he raised his eyebrows. 

“Of course this is a camel job,” he hinted. “The 
messenger must be beyond seasickness, for he will 
have to ride hard, those three days.” 

He looked intently at Gene, who gave a gasp of sur- 
prise. 

“Me, sir?” he asked, incredulously. 


» 


He kept up « vigilant watch for 
the least sign of an Eglab scout. 


“Why not?” returned Chavlet. “You are young, 
and not so experienced in desert ambushes and lone 
scouting as some of my sergeants. But you have a 
way of driving things through.” 

“T’d be glad to volunteer, sir,” said Gene, huskily. 

“Good. You may take just one other with you, Ser- 
geant. A squad would be too noticeable, too hard to 
find concealment for.” 


HE did not add that it would be merely throwing 
away six men instead of two in case they encoun- 
tered the enemy, but Gene understood. His chances of 
getting through were small. The hostile Arabs—the 
Eglabs, they were called—would have scouting par- 
ties all over the Iguidi dunes and a patrol along El 
Hank cutting off all communication with the Camel 
Corps. Outriders would cover all the fifty miles of 
flat desert that lay between the cliffs of El] Hank and 
the opposite ones of the Solb. Nice job getting through 
that infested region! 

Gene’s heart pounded at the thought. He saluted 
his officer and trotted back to the camp of the Legion’s 
water camels. 

“Tex,” he said to a lank private. “Get ready for a 
ride.” 

He didn’t tell Tex the message. Only one should 
know, in case they should get captured. The man with 
the information would have to endure torture, would 
have to summon all his fortitude not to reveal to the 
Arabs the purpose of his mission. 

Tex didn’t ask questions. It was enough for him 
that they were going on a lone scout. He was taller 
and bigger than Gene, and unacquainted with fear. 
He laughed as Gene produced their disguises—the 
burnoose, yellow slippers, and white turban. They 
blackened up with grease and charcoal, put on the na- 
tive raiment, and chuckled. Unless they were in- 
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spected closely they’d get by. 
Tex’s blue eyes and red hair pro- 
claimed him a Berber—a north- 
ern race not common in the Sa- 
hara. But that couldn’t be 
helped. 


HE grim ride began. Out 

from the thorny camel en- 
closure rode Gene and Tex on 
their great gray mehari camels. 
Without loads those camels were 
good for a hundred and fifty 
miles a day; it was their riders 
who would have to show en- 
durance. 

The beasts increased their 
speed to a fast, swinging lope. 
The two soldiers sang with ex- 
hilaration. It was good to be 
abroad in the vast desert on a 
mission that kept your blood 
racing! 

Within the hour they hit the 
main caravan route south to 
Taudeni. It was patrolled, 
after a fashion, and fairly 
safe to ride along. Endless- 
ly across the flat desert, the 
broad ribbon of camel tracks 
wound and twisted through 
the low swales. Occasionally 
the two passed small cara- 
vans of thirty and forty 
camels, and to these they 
shouted greetings without 
stopping. 

By noon the red escarp- 
ments of El Hank were ris- 
ing over the yellow horizon. 
They approached the spot 
where the underground 
stream of the Oued Sous 
broke through the surface. 
There were two wells there, 
El Kser and El° Khadra. 
Gene knew enough to avoid 
them. 

“The dunes for us, Tex,” 
he announced, turning his 

camel to the right. “Getting into hostile country 
now!” 

It didn’t look hostile!: Tex pointed down the cara- 
van road and laughed. Gene followed his gaze and 
saw a small group of camels. One of the camels was 
sick; he was groaning and snarling lugubriously and 
trying to lie down. But he was worth money and the 
cameleers were not going to abandon him. Five or 
six lean burnoosed figures had him by his four legs, 
while two more were leading forward a spare camel 
by his nose ring. Under the belly of the sick one 
they hauled the healthy beast’s protesting head. There 
were shouts and orders and struggles as drivers 
hoisted the sick one on the spare camel’s neck. Down 
the road they continued, the drivers holding the sick 
camel’s legs and balancing him over the spare one’s 
neck, while the latter roared snarls full of indignation 
and venom. Tex slapped his thighs joyfully. 

But Gene’s face remained set and grim. Every 
step was taking them deeper into enemy territory. 
The farther they were from the road, the better. Out 
into the petrified sand ocean he led the way. The 
dunes, here, were very high, sometimes three hundred 
feet to their crests. They afforded good concealment. 
It was only when topping the crests that they had to 
be careful. And Gene’s plan was simplicity itself. 
They had simply to keep the flat top of the great cliff 
of El Hank in sight and parallel it through the 
dunes. It ran for three hundred miles due southwest 
toward the Sudan, and halfway down it lay the well 
El Mzereb and the camp of the Camel Corps. 

Biff! Biff! Biff! the splay feet of their mehari steeds 
spurted up sand as they loped up and down hollows, 
and twisted and turned through the higher crests. It 
was a place of immense loneliness. With their long 
Arab guns jutting up over their shoulders, they would 
be taken at a distance for two of the Eglab scouts. 
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But at close range—Gene felt a thrill run up his 
spine. 

Fine drifting dust covered their whole ride. It 
sifted in the wind off the knife-edge dune crests, hung 
like a cloud over the hollows, had something of the 
hazy splendor of the sea in brilliant sunlight. They 
saw brown dots moving at great distances across this 
sand sea, dots like themselves, each pointed with a 
slender straw of steel jutting up over shoulder. 

“The enemy!” said Gene significantly and kept on 
southwest. 

Tex grinned. He was aching to fire that ancient 
flintlock on his shoulder, just to see how it worked. 
He wouldn’t mind meeting an enemy or two. 


B® nightfall they had made a hundred and fifty kil- 
ometers without incident. They camped in a vast 
hollow in the dunes, a defensive hollow that was a 
hundred yards to the nearest crest and would give 
them some chance against a surprise attack. It was 
a dry camp, without fire, with sand drifting into 
clothes and haversack and food. They munched dates, 
bread, cheese, and cold stew from the pot back at the 
Legion camp. 

“Lookee, Gene,” said Tex suddenly, through a 
mouthful of food. He pointed at a small snake that 
was making off through the sand. 

“That’s an asp,” murmured Gene. 
you know what’s good for you.” 

But Tex was unimpressed. He leaped to his feet 
and dropped his bandanna on the little creature. 

“Sho! He don’t put up near the fight a rattler does 
back in Texas, Gene!” Tex laughed. “Let’s take him 
along for luck.” 

And he did. The asp—almost the only form of life 
in these desolate dunes—was duly bagged and se- 
curely knotted in Tex’s handkerchief. With that at- 
tended to, Tex was ready to hit the hay while Gene 
stood their first watch. 

Silence, as Gene sat out under the stars, muffled in 
his burnoose and watching warily the rim of their 
hollow. The most silent place in the world, these 
dunes! Nothing but the lisp of sand forever moving 
under the busy wind. Not even the distant cry of a 
jackal. He kept up a vigilant watch, however, for the 
least sign of an Eglab scout. This country was in- 
fested with them. 

Tex’s turn came after three hours. Gene shook him 
awake, turned over the watch to him with repeated 
warnings not to let himself get drowsy. Then he 
snuggled up against his camel and went to sleep. 


“Let him be, if 


“Anything happened?” was his first question when 
Tex woke him up three hours later. 

“Nothin’ much. Our camels roared once. And I 
thought I heard voices, but they went away,” said Tex 
drowsily. “Whoever it was—they never saw us.” 

But Gene was worried. “An Eglab patrol,” he 
whispered. “They may have missed us but—you can’t 
tell. We get out, quick!” 

“Suits me!” said Tex. “Dawn soon, anyhow. It’s 
four o'clock.” Gene noticed that Tex’s bandanna was 
tied to his belt and that it squirmed and heaved occa- 
sionally. ‘Nice company to have along,” he thought 
with a grimace. 

Silently they got the camels up and moved out. It 
was still dark. They took the dust rags off the locks 
of their Arab guns, and carried the pieces cocked and 
ready. They might run into an Eglab patrol in the 
very next dune hollow. Gene had just one plan of 
action in mind—to charge straight into the patrol, 
disorganize it, and then trust to the speed of his camel 
to get him away. 

He led the way around an enormous slope of sand 
that barred their way south. Both paused, warily, as 
they made the turn. Gene breathed a sigh of relief 
when he saw that the long blow up ahead was empty 
of Eglab scouts. Once beyond the next crest, they 
could speed up and ride away from the patrol that Tex 
had heard. 

And then, with a startling suddenness, the soft 
crunch of sand broke all around them and a dozen 
Eglab tribesmen popped up out of holes in the desert 
and leaped for the two camels. It was all over in ten 
seconds! Gene’s flintlock banged futilely. There was 
a short, fierce scuffle that ended with Tex and Gene 
bound hand and foot. They had walked right into a 
sand ambush. 

Gene, flushing angrily at his stupidity, knew just 
what had happened. That patrol had located them 
last night. The Eglab had been able easily to guess 
which way the two were going. And then they had 
selected this swale because it was directly in the line 
of march. They had dug pits just deep enough for a 
man to squat in, had covered themselves with their 
burnooses, and a last man had strewn sand over them, 
covered up all tracks, and gone away. It was an old 
trick in the desert! 

“Who are you?” a great bearded man demanded 
fiercely in Arabic. 

“Yetti,” answered Gene, naming a tribe that lived 
across the dunes under the Solb. 

The sheikh accepted that from Gene, with reserva- 
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tions. Gene’s dark brown eyes and grim face made 
him pass fairly well for a tribesman. Then the sheikh 
stooped from his camel to look more closely at Tex. 
He shook his head, violently. 

“La!” he grunted. “By the Face, this one’s a Ber- 
ber, brothers!” 

Fierce yells answered him as Tex was dragged out 
for a closer examination. His red hair and blue eyes 
were Berber, and Berbers weren’t loved down here! 

“And you?” the sheikh asked Tex with a rasping 
tensity in his voice. 


EX handed out something intended to be Arabic. 

Gene felt despair tugging at his heart. Tex couldn’t 
play the part! No chance! 

“Yallah, brethren!” cried out the sheikh with grim 
joy. “His hands will be in salt within the hour!” 

A deadly chill struck Gene to the heart. Salt! Gene 
had heard of the punishment of the salt. It was still 
in use, among many tribesmen. Your captor split your 
palm open to the bone, along all four finger-bones. 
Your fingers were forced down into the slits and rock 
salt rubbed in. Then tight cowhide mitts were bound 
over the fingers so that they were forced to grow into 
your hands. A man was two or three weeks in agony, 
dying of it. The worst came when the growing nails 
forced their way deeper and deeper. . . 

Gene felt sick and dazed. In a dream, he heard the 
sheikh say, “Take them to the Emir!” He was flung 
bound on his own camel. Even the consolation that 
his message was not suspected was small balm. Tex! 
Laughing and irresponsible Tex, to die shrieking like 
a maniac with hands that were on fire, while the Eglab 
stood around and grinned at his torment! He shiv- 
ered as though an icy breeze had struck him. 

With an effort, he pulled himself together. They 
had to get out of this fix—and they had to do it with- 
out help. He wouldn’t tell Tex what was in store for 
him. He’d just watch, and at the most favorable time 
make a desperate bid for freedom. He noticed that 
Tex still had the asp in the bandanna tied to his belt 
—a bit of apparel that the captors had overlooked. If 
worse came to worst, Gene would tell Tex to take his 
own life—or let the asp take it. 

Gene wondered if he could pass the ordeal before the 
Emir. If he was careful to speak as little as possible, 
he might even be set free. He could deliver the mes- 
sage. But he revolted at the thought of leaving Tex. 
Tex—and the salt! 

They came to a large striped tent, set up between 
two large dunes. From here, (Continued on page 53) 


“Mercy, Shadow of Allah!” croaked Gene abjectly, realizing that he must say something in keeping with his part as a Yetti clansman. 
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The Preceding Chapters 


~ ATIENCE, lad,” Mount 
muttered to me as he 
stood at the waiting 
horses’ heads while in the 

darkness I tramped restlessly 

up and down the muddy alley. 

Truly men had need of pa- 
tience in that summer of 1774; 
and no one needed both patience 
and courage more than I did at 
that moment—I, eighteen-year- 
old Michael Cardigan, ward and 
trusted comrade of Sir William 
Johnson, Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs for the Crown. 

I had failed in the mission on 
which Sir William had sent me, 
for I had not been able to pre- 
vent the outbreak of war be- 
tween the Indians and the colon- 
ists. Lord Dunmore, Royal Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, and unscrupu- 
lous Captain Walter Butler 
wanted to turn the Six Nations 
against the colonists so that 
when the colonies reached the 
point of open rebellion against 
the King, the savages would 
fight on the side of the Crown; 
and the cruel agents of these 
two merciless men had ruined 
my attempt to keep peace be- 
tween Indians and whites. The 
wilderness country was aflame 
now with the passions of both 
races. 

There at Fort Pitt I was in 
grave danger, and Silver Heels 
—Felicity Warren—Sir Wil- 
liam’s other ward and my dear 
fiancée, was in even graver dan- 
ger, for both Dunmore and But- 
ler wished to wed her. I knew 
I must get her away from Fort 
Pitt, through the wilderness, to 
Sir William at Johnstown with- 
_ out delay. 

So with the carriage ready, I 
was waiting there back of James Rolfe’s 
inn with the two gallant highwaymen 
Jack Mount and Cade Renard and the lit- 
tle peddler Shemuel as an odd but able 
guard of three to go with us. At eleven 
that evening Silver Heels and Black Bet- 
ty, her maid, were to be awaiting us in 
Lady Shelton’s orchard. Mr. Bevan, my 
friendly dragoon rival, had promised to 
help us past the sentries. I hoped that 
we should soon be free of Fort Pitt and on our way. 

Yet as I paced the alley, my mind persisted in 
counting the dangers before me: I might at any mo- 
ment be arrested as an accomplice of the notorious 
Jack Mount; or I might be assassinated by Dun- 
more’s agents; or murdered by Butler’s men; or ar- 
rested and imprisoned as a rebel; or captured by 
Cayugas after we had escaped from Fort Pitt. 

If any of these things happened, what would be- 
come of Silver Heels? With this on my mind it was 
useless for Jack Mount to counsel me to patience. 

As I paced and fretted there in the alley, suddenly 
I heard the startling rattle of a horse’s hoofs. 


Chapter Sixteen 


OMEONE was coming on a gallop out of the 
night! 

Every man of us reached for his rifle. Then 
the alley itself resounded with the clattering hoof 
strokes of a hard-ridden horse. There was a rush, a 
shadow, and a breathless shout from the horseman: 
“Express—ho! Stand back! I pass! I pass!” 
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“It’s an express,” muttered Mount, lowering his 
long rifle and leaning on it to watch the dark rider 
pull his frantic horse to its haunches and search in 
his wallet by the glow of the opening kitchen door. 

Rolfe came out, holding his hands up for the 
packets. 

“Three for you, Jimmy,” said the bareheaded ex- 
press rider, passing the letters over. “Draw me a 
pot o’ beer, for heaven’s sake.” 

“Where is your mate?” asked Rolfe anxiously. 

“Hiram? Full of war arrows t’other side o’ Crown 
Gap. Here’s his pouch.” 

“Scalped?” asked Rolfe in a low voice. 

“I reckon he is. He never knowed nothing after 
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I lifted the struggling 
wretch high and 
brought him down on 
the floor, where he 
crashed as though 
every bone in him 
were shattered. 


the third arrow. Them Wyan- 
dottes done it. Pass up that beer, 
boy.” 

He drained the pot and tossed 
it down dripping to the tap boy. 

“News o’ Boston?” asked 
Rolfe, meaningly. 

“Plenty! Plenty! Port Bill in 
force. More redcoats landed, 
more on the way, more to come. 
Rich poorer; poor starving. 
That’s all!” 

He gathered his bridle and 
winked at a coy kitchen maid 
among the hostlers and wenches 
who had gathered. 

“Your beau has went to Johns- 
town, Sairy,” he said. “I see 
him a-training hay-foot, straw- 
foot, with old Sir Billy’s Tryon 
County milish. That reminds me, 
Jim’”—turning to Rolfe—“I’ve a 
packet for a certain Michael 
Cardigan, somewhere to be 
hunted up south o’ Crown Gap 

” 


“Right here!” said Rolfe 
promptly, and the express rider 
passed the letter to him. Then, 
with a careless, “See you later!” 
he wheeled his horse short and 
galloped back along the alley. 

The crowd on the steps flocked 
back into the kitchen; the door 
closed, then opened to let out 
Rolfe, who advanced towards 
me, letter in one hand, flaring 
candle in the other. 

Taking both candle and let- 
ter, I sat down on a pile of pine 
timber to read what Sir William 
had sent me: 


Dear Lad—By runners 
from the Cayuga I know 
how gallantly you have con- 
ducted. Dearer than son you 
are to me; prouder am I 
than any parent. If what 
we had hoped and prayed 
for has failed—as I can no longer 
doubt—it is so ordained. 

I am holding the Mohawks back by 
their very throats, but mischief 
brews at the Upper Castle, whither 
Joseph (Thayendanegea) has gone 
with the belts from me. A most 
deadly and bitter feeling runs flood 
in: Johnstown: Whig and Tory hate 
and wait. 

Dear-lad, the sands of my life are running very 
swiftly. I am so tired, so tired! Come when you 
can; I have much to talk over ere these same sands 
run out. If you, by hazard, pass through Fort 
Pitt, you will accompany Felicity on her return 
hither, which return I have instantly commanded 
her by this express. I have received a singular 
letter from my Lord Dunmore, which has aston- 
ished me. My answer to him I delay until Fe- 
licity returns. 

The news from Boston is ominous. More ships 
are about to sail, bearing more troops and can- 
non. I know not how it will end! Ay—but I do 
know, and so must every thinking man. Praemoni- 
tus, praemunitus! 

Michael, I have had a most strange and un- 
pleasant letter from Sir Peter Warren, who en- 
closes with it certain amazing documents. These 
papers were lately sent to him from Chatham 
dockyard, having been discovered under the cabin 
flooring of the warship. Leda, which*his brother 
lately commanded and which is now repairing at 
Chatham. 
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The documents concern Felicity—and us all 
—and I wish you to know that I ino longer ap- 
prove of your union with her, at least not until 
both she and you are fully acquainted with the 
contents of these documents. 

And now, dear son, I can but wait for you to 
come. The house is dull without you. I have some- 
times sought to drown care in the river, whither I 
go with gillie Bareshanks to fly-fish for trouts. 
But I am growing sad and old, and nothing 
pleases, though I do throw my flies as I did at 
thirty, looping each cast without a splash. 

Always yr affectionate 


Wm. Johnson, Bart. 


My eyes were swimming when I lifted them from 
the sheets of paper. For a moment the rising tide of 
homesickness nigh choked me. Then that subtle cour- 
age that a word from Sir William ever infused 
warmed my blood and calmed my beating heart. 

I rose serenely, and burned the letter in the candle’s 
flame. After that I looked at my watch, and was 
amazed to find it almost time for us to start. 


OLFE had already lighted the chaise lamps; 

Shemuel had crawled inside with our weapons, 
and Renard sat his post saddle, adjusting the stir- 
rups; while Mount was climbing into the saddle of 
the nigh leader. j 

I stood holding my ticking timepiece under the 
coach lamp, eyes following the slow pointers travel- 
ing towards the hour. 

And as I stood there, a woman came slipping swift- 
ly into the alley, cloaked and bareheaded. She ran to 
the horse on which Mount was sitting and caught the 
forest runner by the fringe on his sleeve. I saw then 
that she was the thief-taker’s child. 

“Hoity-toity, what’s tew pay?” fumed Rolfe. “Darn 
these bold wenches who—” 

“Keep quict!” I said sharply. 
abroad somewhere!” 

“Oh, Mr. Cardigan,” called Mount softly. “Sir 
Timerson and a gang o’ cudgels is coming up Pitt 
Street and Bully Bishop’s with them!” 

The girl turned her frightened face to me: 

“They came for Father to take Jack Mount; I ran 
out the back door, sir. Oh, hasten! Hasten!” she 
wailed, looking at Mount and wringing her hands. 

The big fellow stooped from his saddle and delib- 
erately kissed her. 

“Thank you, my dear,” he said. “I'l! come back for 
another before I die. Au large, Jimmy! Up with you, 
Mr. Cardigan!” 

“Turn those horses! Take the back 
way!” whispered Rolfe. 

The next moment I had wheeled the 
chaise and four back into the darkness 
and around a rambling row of sheds 
and stables. Following Rolfe, we came 
to a creaking gate swinging loosely, 
and then bumped out into a field, hub- 
deep in buttercups. 

“T’ll keep the scratch wigs amused,” 
whispered Rolfe, as I climbed to the 
forward seat and picked up my rifle; 
and away we jolted across the starlit 
pasture and out into a narrow, un- 
lighted cattle lane, which we followed 
to the bars. These Shemuel let down, and Mount rode 
our horses out into the dark Boundary Road. 

On we went at a slapping trot. Presently I saw the 
lighted windows of Lady Shelton’s house glimmering 
among the trees. A lane led around the house to the 
right; up this dim path I directed the chaise and four 
until I found room to turn them back, facing the 
Boundary Road again. Here our chaise might lie con- 
cealed, and here I quietly bade Mount and the other 
two await me. Through the dim trees I stole up near 
the house. Then, as I leaned breathless against a 
tree, the fortress bell struck slowly, eleven times. 

Second after second passed, minute followed min- 
ute, and my eyes never left the closed door under the 
pillared porch. Presently I looked at my watch; a 
quarter of an hour had passed. Still I waited, waited. 

Far away in the fortress the bell struck the half 
hour. Suddenly the dark door opened; a heavy figure 
appeared in silhouette against the light. My heart 
stood still; it was Black Betty. 

The negress peered out into the darkness, and 
looked up at the stars. Then, as though summoned 
from within, she turned quickly and entered the 
house, leaving the door wide open behind her. 

Impatience was racking me now. Alarm, too. I 
stole up to the porch. The hallway was empty; I 
stepped to the sill, crossed it, and surveyed the empty 
stairway and the gallery above. There was not a soul 
in sight. A door on my right stood open; I looked in, 
then entered the smaller of two rooms partly sepa- 
rated from each other by folding doors. 

Treading on the velvet carpet I passed into the 


“There’s trouble 
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farther room. Not a soul to be seen anywhere. I 
strove to crush out the fear that was laying icy fin- 
gers on my breast, and turned to re-enter the smaller 
room. But just at that instant I heard voices in the 
hallway. I stepped behind a gilt cabinet and drew my 
heavy knife, perfectly aware that I was trapped. 


IHROUGH the carved foliage of the cabinet I saw 

three people enter the smaller room. They stood 
there in low-voiced consultation—Lady Shelton, my 
Lord Dunmore, and my mortal enemy, Walter Butler, 
tricked out in lace and velvet. Butler stood so near 
me that my hot hand could have fastened on his throat 
strings. He turned towards Dunmore with a gesture. 


“Sir Timerson should find them to-night,” he said, 
“Your thief-taker, Bully Bishop, is with them, I un- 
derstand.” 

“They are to search every rebel rat hole in town,” 
cried Dunmore eagerly. 
dawn, Captain Butler.” 

With that, he leered triumphantly at Lady Shelton. 


“They should claw them ere 


He Was Just 
a Kid Flyer 


who bragged to cover a 
dauntless ambition, but 
his mad maneuvers kept 
a German ace guessing. 


Watch for 
February’s topnotch 
yarn of flying fighters— 


“BUD SHOWS 
"EM” 
By 
Laurie York Erskine 


“Tf I am to conduct Miss 
Warren,” said Butler gloom- 
ily, “you had best see her 
without delay, my Lord.” 

“Come now,” said Dun- 
more slyly, “I am half minded to conduct her myself, 
Captain Butler, curse me if Iam not. I hear you once 
vowed to wed her in spite of Sir William and me too! 
Damme, I’ve a notion you mean me ill, you rogue!” 

“Your Lordship is merry,” sneered Butler. 

“Faith, I am not over-merry,” said Dunmore, plain- 
tively. “I like not this night journey to Williams- 
burg, that’s flat!” . 

“Then I pray you to release me from this duty,” 
Butler returned. 

Dunmore eyed him askance. 

“If I merit your suspicions,” added Butler icily, “I 
beg to wish you good fortune and good night!” And he 
bowed very low and turned curtly toward the door. 

“No! Damme if I suspect you!” cried Dunmore 
hastily. ‘Come back, Captain Butler! You shall con- 
duct Miss Warren to Williamsburg. I say it! I mean 
it! Body o’ Judas! Am I not to follow as soon as I 
hang this fellow Mount and his rabble o’ ragged pottle 
pots?” 

Butler came back, and stood coldly waiting. 

“Will you be pleased—to—to receive Miss Warren 
immediately?” asked Lady Shelton in a flutter. “I 
have her closely watched wherever she takes a step. 
Lud! She would have been gone these two hours had 
not Captain Butler’s man caught my footman with a 
guinea!” 

“T have a copy of her letter,” squeaked Dunmore an- 
grily. “Faith, I could scratch her raw for what she 
wrote to that dirty forest-running fellow, Cardigan!” 

“Fie! Fie!” tittered Lady Shelton hysterically. 

But his Lordship paid her small attention. 
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_ “The little baggage!” he muttered, and turned to 
Butler: 

“You had best attend in the room beyond, Captain 
Butler. Gad! I can soon persuade Miss Warren to go 
with you. Lady Shelton, send her to me at once. And 
then stay away until you’re wanted,” he added 
brutally. 

Lady Shelton stared at him with frightened eyes; 
then she pattered hastily out of the room. 3 

Butler, with a shrug, swung on his heel and walked 
noiselessly past my hiding place on into the big room 
beyond. 

Dunmore stood listening and shaking out the long, 
delicate lace on his cuffs. Nobody came. He tiptoed 
over to a mirror and stood there, primping and preen- 
ing, smirking, and ogling himself. 

At any other time I should have been contemptu- 
ously amused, but my anxious thoughts had flown up- 
stairs to seek the dear maid who had given herself to 


me. 

Suddenly she appeared at the door. She stood 
there hesitating, smiling, her hands busy with the 
buckle of a silvery gray traveling coat adorned with 
row on row of dainty capes. Never, never had I seen 
her so lovely, and I could scarce restrain myself from 
greeting her. 


A first sight of her hood and traveling coat, Lord 
Dunmore had scowled. But he recovered himself 
quickly and leered at her. 

“Cruel one,” he piped, mincing towards her. “Cruel 
one, what do you ask that I may adore?” 

“Your Lordship’s pardon,” she said gravely. “I am 
here to ask forgiveness.” 

“Granted! You have it,” protested Dunmore, bow- 
ing and leading her to a chair. “You have grieved 
me, but man was made to grieve. I forgive, and give 
my love as guerdon.” 

“You are too generous,” said Silver Heels sorrow- 
fully. “I may keep only your forgiveness, my Lord.” 

She would have spoken again, but Dunmore dropped 
on both knees, ogling her with watery eyes. She half 
rose and drew back, but the infatuated fool drowned 
her protests with his shrill prattle, passionately plead- 
ing his suit. 

Silver Heels shrank deep into her chair, begging 
him to rise. And at last he did, scowling his dis- 
pleasure. Then, very gravely and pitifully, she told 
him that she had given her love to another, and that 
she could now only ask his forgiveness. 

His faded eyes narrowed with fury. 

“D’ye mean to throw me over for that wood-running 
whelp, Cardigan?” he burst out. “Oh, no, my lady, 
that cock won't fight, d’ye hear?” 

The startling coarseness of the outbreak brought 
Silver Heels to her feet in frightened astonishment. 

Dunmore was pacing the carpet like a man de- 
mented. 

“J will not be so used! Curse me if I will!” he 
snarled, biting his polished nails. ‘“Hell’s fury, 
madam! Will you throw me over for a buckskin 
lout? Fine sport, madam! Fine sport! So you think 
to make me the laughing stock o’ Virginia? So you 
plan to run off with this dirty forest runner in a 
post chaise—eh? Choke me if you shall!” 

“Pray—pray let me pass,” gasped Silver Heels, 
white with fright. 

He caught the door in his hand, closing it, and 
planted himself with his back against it. Then he 
fumbled behind him for the key, but it was in the 
other side of the door. 

“Oh, no, not yet,” he said. 

“TI must pass that door,” repeated Silver Heels, 
breathlessly. : 

“Damme, you shall not!” he cried. “Curse me if I 
let you go to that buckskin lout of yours. You shall 
not go! You shall not!” 

His voice ended in a shriek; the door behind him 
burst open, flinging him forward, and Black Betty ap- 
peared, eyes ablaze and teeth bared. The next in- 
stant Silver Heels sprang through the portal, the door 
banged, and I heard the key turn on the other side 
with a click. 

Dumfounded, I looked stupidly through the win- 
dow behind me; then my heart leaped up, for there, 
at the foot of the garden, stood a post chaise and 
four. There, too, were Silver Heels and Betty, set- 
ting foot to the chaise step. Dark figures aided them; 
the chaise door shut. I thanked God silently and 
turned to deal with these wicked men whom He had 
given into my hands. 


UNMORE, insane with fury, was clawing at a 
window to raise it; Butler had come swiftly from 
the big room beyond and was trying the door. Finding 
it locked, he looked at Dunmore with a ghastly laugh. 
“She’s gone!” shrieked Dunmore. “Gone in a 
chaise! That black wench of hers did it! Let me out! 
Let me out! I'll claw them raw! I won’t stay here, 
d’ye hear?” 
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“Give place there!” 
said Butler, brutally el- 
bowing the frantic man 
aside. “Let me through 
that window, you dod- 
You’re 


t!” gasped Dunmore. Then terror blanched 
. and he began to scream: “That was your 
You mean to cheat me! You mean to steal 
That was your chaise, and it’s gone! No! No! 
you shall not catch them at the gates!” And 
he flung himself on Butler to drag him from the open 
window. 

Drive on!” shouted Butler to the people in the 
chaise. 

Startled, I turned and stared through the window 
behind me. To my horror the horses started and the 
chase began to move off. Even yet I did not compre- 
hend that the chaise was not my own, but to see it 
slowly rolling away in the night terrified me, and I 
bounded out inte the room—barely in time, for Butler 
had already foreed Dunmore from the open window 
and had laid his hand on the wall to hoist himself out. 

Quick as the thought, I balanced my heavy knife 
and let it fly like lightning. The blade whistled true 
and struck, pinning Butler’s arm to the wall. He 
} 


ed madly, twisting and turning to tear the blade 

Dunmore ran around like a crazed rat, but I 
knocked him senseless with a chair, and sprang at 
Butler, who, writhing and ghastly pale, had just 
freed his left hand of the knife. 

He ran at me with his sword, but I shattered my 
chair across his face, and seized him. A wave of fury 
blazed in my brain; I lifted the struggling wretch 
high and brought him down on-the floor, where he 
crashed as though every bone in him were shattered. 

As I reeled, panting, towards the window, the key 
turned in the locked door and Lady Shelton’s fright- 
ened face appeared. When she saw me she screamed, 
but I vaulted through the open window, and ran down 
the orchard slope. Then, as I sprang into the lane, I 
almost dropped, for there, where I had left it, stood 
my post chaise, awaiting me. 

“Mount!” I shouted in terror. “Is she here?” 

“Here?” he cried. “You are mad! Have you lost 
her?” 

Then through my whirling senses, broke the awful 
truth. 

“Out o’ the saddle!” I shouted. “She has taken an- 
other chaise. It’s Butler’s men! Ride for her! Ride!” 

“Gone?” thundered Mount, leaping to the seat, while 
I sprang to his vacant saddle. But I only lashed at 
the horses, and set my teeth while the pebbles show- 
ered through the flying wheels. 

It seemed hours, yet it was scarcely five minutes, 
ere the gatehouse lights broke out ahead. Now we 
were galloping straight into the eye of the great brass 
lanthorn set above the guardhouse. There came a call 
out of the darkness; and we halted. 


Wraxall sprang out, bury- 
ing his knife in my neck. 
Down we went together, 
down into a_smotherin, 
darkness that had no end. 


“Road closed for the night!” said a sentinel, walk- 
ing towards us out of the shadows ahead. 

“A post chaise passed five minutes ahead of us,” be- 
gan Mount angrily. 

“Tut! tut! my good fellow,” said the sentry; “that’s 
none o’ your business. Back up there!” 

“I wish to see Mr. Bevan,” said I, scarce able to 
speak. 

“Mr. Bevan’s gone home to bed,” said the soldier im- 
patiently. “He passed that other post chaise at a 
gallop, or it would have been here yet, I warrant you. 
Come, come, now! Back up, d’ye hear!” 


“TI tell you I’ve got to pass!” I roared. “Stand 
clear!” 
“If you move I'll shoot!” he retorted. Then he 


bawled out: “Ho, sergeant o’ the quarter guard! Post 
number seven—!” 

“Drive over him!” I shouted, lashing at the horses. 
There was a jolt, an uproar, a rush of frantic horses, 
a shot that went wild—and we were safely by! 

“Look out!” called Mount. “The tollgate’s right 
ahead! There’s a camp guard due there at mid- 
night! Out with your coach lamps!” 


GHEBUEL swiftly blew out the lights; darkness hid 
even the horses from our sight. 

“Cut the pike!” cried Mount suddenly. 
six miles by the old Williamsburg post road! 
out! Turn out!” 

Far ahead the tollgate lamp twinkled. 

“By heaven! the guard is gone; there’s only a sen- 
try there!” exclaimed Mount. 

“Halt!” cried the distant sentry. “Who goes there?” 

“Grand rounds!” sang out Mount. 

“Stand, grand rounds! Advance, sergeant, with 
the countersign!” came the distant challenge again. 

“Now,” muttered Mount, leaping softly to the turf, 
“when I call, ride up to me. Hark for a whippoor- 
will!” 

He vanished in the darkness. 
breathing. 

“He won’t kill him,” whispered the Weasel. “You'll 
see, Mr. Cardigan, how it’s done. He'll get behind him 
—patience, patience—pst!—there!” 

A stifled cry, suddenly choked, came out of the 
night; the lanthorn at the tollgate went out and the 
tollhouse door slammed. 

“It’s the keeper barricading himself,” whispered 
Renard. “He thinks the sentry has been surprised 
and scalped. Hush! Mount is calling.” 

“Whippoorwill! Whippoorwill!” throbbed the whim- 
pering, breathless call across the meadow; the Weasel 
answered it, and we trotted on until a dark shape rose 


“We save 
Turn 


I waited, scarcely 


up in the road and caught at the leaders, drawing 
them to a standstill. It was Mount. 

“Here’s the post road,” he muttered. “I’ll guide you 
into it.” And he started east through a wall of 
shadow. 

“Where’s the sentry?” whispered Renard. 

“In the ditch with his coat tied over his head and 
my new hanker in his mouth.” 

Soon Mount halted the horses. Shemuel lit the 
coach lamps, and under their kindling radiance a 
dusty road spread away in front of us. Mount un- 
locked. a lighted coach lamp and went forward, hold- 
ing the light close to the road surface. Several times 
he squatted to look close into the dust. 

Presently he turned and came running back to us. 

“They’ve taken the turnpike!” he cried cheerily. 
“Now, lads! Whip and spur and axle grease! We’ve 
got them by half an hour, or I'll eat my coonskin cap!” 

I sent my whip whistling among the horses, and 
away we bolted, chaise swaying. The gallop in- 
creased to a dead run as we whirled down an incline 
and out along a marshy road, beside a swift stream. 

“We catch them where the pike swings south into 
this road,” called Mount. 


OUDER and louder blew the wind across the flats; 

wetter and wetter grew the road until the splash 

of the horses grew to a churning, trampling roar. Like 

a flash the stream turned across the road; the shallow 

water boiled under our rush—a moment only—then 

into the wet road again, with the stream scurrying on 
our right. 

“Get my axe loose from the boot, Shemmy!” cried 
Mount. “Draw rein, Cade! Now, Mr. Cardigan!” 
And he leaped to the ground and ran splashing 
through the road, calling out for us to follow at a 
walk. 

Suddenly our horses’ hoofs sounded hollow on a 
wooden bridge. We walked the horses over. Then 
came the echoing cracks of Mount’s axe, biting the 
supports of the bridge, and presently Shemuel joined 
him, chopping like a demon. 

“We lose time!” I groaned, turning to the Weasel. 

“We'll lose time if the bridge stands,” said Renard 
coolly. ‘“Dunmore’s horse will take our trail sooner 
or later, and we may have to wait an hour for the 
chaise we are chasing.” 

Minute after minute dragged, timed by the intermi- 
nable axe strokes. But at last, above the sharp axe 
strokes and the deep roar of the torrent, I caught the 
sound of creaking timbers. Crack! Crack! Then a 
long-drawn crackle of settling beams, a crash—and 
the choppers came running back. 

“No need to gallop now,” observed Mount, shoving 
the axes into the boot and climbing into his seat. 
“Walk the horses. We are an hour ahead yet. The 
roads cross just below here. Cheer up, Mr. Cardigan; 
we'll sight them over our rifles yet. And when Dun- 
more’s horsemen come (Continued on page 43) 
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“That's a lie!” Wally was on his feet, his slim body taut, his eyes tortured. 


A Black-Haired Pegasus 


HE Student Guild of State College was in ses- 
sion. As the all-college governing body, its 
meetings were loaded with business, and not 
the least of its affairs at this meeting was to 

hear the committees appointed by the recently elected 
president, Hod Stanton. At one end of the table, 
Stanton pushed back a chair and rose to his feet. 

He cast a brief glance out of purposeful blue eyes 
at the assembled members. He hunched his broad 
shoulders and dropped them again—the gesture of 
an athlete gathering his strength. But with him it 
was a casual, familiar movement. Guild members 
smiled appreciatively—they liked Hod, not only be- 
cause he was a great basketball player but because 
he had a habit of plugging at every job he undertook 
until he achieved results. 

“T’ve appointed the following committees,” he said, 
and in a decisive, low-pitched voice read a series of 
names. He paused, then concluded: “Prep cap com- 
mittee, Wallace Ames, chairman—” 

Somebody at the far end of the table raised a 
falsetto cheer. 

“Yea, Ames!” 

“Speech, Wally!” 

The ordinarily serious body of student lawmakers 
was paying tribute to its jester, the brilliant, good- 
looking, carefree Wally Ames. Wally was seated at 
the foot of the table, his lean, graceful body sprawled 
low in his chair. On his face a flush mantled a slight 
frown. Then, suddenly, a twinkle leaped from his 
black eyes and he was on his feet. 

“Mister President,” he said gravely, placing one 
hand behind his back and grasping his lapel with 
the other. ‘Well do I appreciate the high honor 
you’ve bestowed upon me in calling me to the leader- 
ship of the prep cap committee.” 

Hod Stanton, an uncertain grin on his face, sat 
down. Wally continued: 

“All my life I have worked for this great moment. 
When my mother put a cap on my head and first sent 
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me off to kindergarten, she said: ‘Wallace, if you’re 
a good boy and work hard, some day you will be 
chairman of the prep cap committee.’ And how my 
feet twinkled as I ran off to kindergarten!” 

Wally said more. And hidden in his words was a 
sting. As Hod listened, the smile on his face grew 
more doubtful, more shadowed, and when Wally sat 
down in a burst of mock applause, the president’s 
grin disappeared entirely. Wally had run against 
Hod for the guild presidency and had been defeated. 
He was taking this method of conveying to Hod a 
message of antagonism—of hurt pride. 

Hod wouldn’t have given the matter a second 
thought if it hadn’t been for one thing. Wally was 
his teammate on the basketball squad. State’s of- 
fense was built around Hod and Wally. And if the 
slightest friction developed between them, the offense 
might well go smash. Go smash just when the race 
was growing hottest. 


Dees president remained silent so long that the 
Guild grew restive. Then, suddenly, he concluded 
the meeting and hastened to join Wally on the side- 
walk outside the Union. He linked arms with the 
dark-haired player. 

“I want you on the prep cap committee,” he said, 
casually, “because there’s going to be a ticklish situa- 
tion this year. The merchants want to sell prep caps 
because they think it’s legitimate business for ’em. 
The Guild wants to sell ’em because that’s the only 
way we can enforce the tradition. If the merchants 
sell caps we have no way of knowing how many preps 
are buying ’em. But you know the story—” 


“There’s some justice to the merchants’ argument,” 
Wally said briefly. 

Hod was taken aback. ‘Ye-es,” he agreed. “But 
the business doesn’t mean a whole lot to them. And 
it does to the Guild. It means we can check up on 
every prep—” 

“In other words,” said Wally indifferently, “you’re 
telling me what recommendation you want the com- 
mittee to make.” 

Hod flushed. “I’m just giving you my idea on the 
subject,” he said, quietly. 

Wally laughed. “Why do you appoint committees, 
Hod? It takes time for ’em to meet. It takes time to 
hear their report. And you always figure out in ad- 
vance just what they should do.” 

For a moment Wally paused. Then he added, with 
biting emphasis: “You know so much better than 
anyone else how to run the school.” 

Hod stared at the ground in front of him. He 
opened his mouth to reply, then shut it tightly. They 
walked on in silence until they came to Green Street, 
where Hod turned off. 

“So long, Plowhorse,” Wally bade him mockingly. 
“See you to-morrow at basketball practice.” 

On his way to the gym the next afternoon, Hod was 
still pondering over Wally. The kid was a great bas- 
ketball player. He moved over the floor like a meteor 
and his pivot was a flash of perfect movement. He 
had an uncanny eye for the basket. But he reached 
the height of his effectiveness through Hod, because 
Hod, with his cool knack of being able to keep the 
ball and pass it to the right person, was the key man 
of State’s attack. More than half of Wally’s scores 
were the result of Hod’s feeding. 

They had to play together! Particularly now, with 
the season drawing to a tight, tense finish. So far 
State had won every game except one. That one she’d 
lost to Lawrence, and Lawrence had an unbroken 
record. On Friday—three days from now—they’d 
meet Lawrence, and State would have to win the 
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game or be definitely counted out of the championship 
race. 

As Hod strode into the gym his fists clenched in- 
voluntarily. 

When the squad Reeve! on the basketball floor, 
Coach Chandler, tall and brisk, was waiting. 

“Let’s see that attack move to-day,” he said sig- 
nificantly. “It'll have to be good to beat Lawrence.” 

He tossed a ball on the floor and Frisbie, six-foot- 
four center, trotted after it. Hod slid over to Wally 
and patted him on the shoulder. 

“Come on, Pegasus,” he whispered. “Make those 
hoofs twinkle.” 

“They'll twinkle, Plowhorse,” replied Wally. “And 
see that you toss that ball ten yards in front of me. 
Don’t make me wait.” 

Pegasus and Plowhorse—thus 


Thoughtfully, Hod wrapped a towel around his 
shoulders. 

“What’s the news from home?” he asked. 

“Nothing much,” grunted Wally over a sweaty knot 
in his rawhide shoe lace. “Dad—the financial wizard 
—has made a couple of bum investments. Credit’s 
still good.” 

Hod strode to the shower puzzled. He didn’t see 
the smouldering look Wally cast upon his back. Nor 
did he know, after he started for town, that Wally sat 
on the bench before his locker, fully dressed, his hand- 
some face brooding, his hands shoved deep in his 
pockets. 

The only others in the dressing room with the dis- 
gruntled Wally were two substitutes and they were 


varsity basketball player in his day. While the wait- 
ress brought on their food they chatted of Guild mat- 
ters. There was a pleasant hum and clatter in the 
place and Hod’s slight worries were far from his 
mind. In the booth behind him, there was a good deal 
of laughter from jests that Hod couldn’t hear. But 
he knew the occupants as business men of the town— 
bachelor merchants who bet on games, crabbed loudly 
when the home team was losing, and frequently 
howled for a change in coaches. They were harmless. 
Hod recognized one voice, that of Jake Mullins. 

Doe Shaw was talking and Hod, utterly relaxed, 
was trying harder to catch the jests of the merchants 
than to hear Doc. Suddenly he stiffened. They were 
talking lower in that next booth. He listened tensely, 

and as he listened his face grew 
drawn and hard. 


the two most effective forwards 
in the Conference styled each 
other. The winged steed and the 


plugger. 


RACTICE began. A scrub 
tossed a ball at the hoop. 
Nordstrom, varsity guard, took 
it off the backboard and heaved 
it the full length of the floor to 
Hod who was roosting under 
the opposite basket. Hod moved 
out to meet it. 

Simultaneously Wally and 
Frisbie, like streaks of light- 
ning, scooted the full length of 
the floor. They ran diagonally, 
passing each other in the center 
and driving into opposite cor- 
ners, leaving their scrub guards 
far behind. 

Hod, who had dribbled out to 
the foul line, pivoted and passed 
toe Frisbie who relayed the ball 
te Wally under the basket. Wal- 
ly dropped it in—he rarely miss- 
ed a short shot. 

That play was the key to 
State’s attack. A long pass to 
Hod the minute State got the 
ball. Frisbie and Wally down 
the floor. Fast, short work un- 
der the basket—and two points 
tucked away before the enemy 
knew what had happened. 

“Try it again,” yelled Chand- 
ler unenthusiastically, “and 
move!” 

For ten minutes the team 
worked on it. And then Hod 
noticed something—an almost 
imperceptible easing off in Wal- 
ly’s playing. Twice Hod tried 
to pass to him and found the 
scrub guard too dangerously 
close. During a moment’s 
breathing spell, he looked 
searchingly at the slender for- 
ward’s face. It wore a smile—a 
faint, sardonic smile. 

In the dressing room, after 
practice, Hod leaned toward 
Wally. 

“Save to-morrow night, Pega- 
sus,” he said. “I’ve got a dinner 
date with Doc Shaw. He wants 
to talk about Guild matters, and 


Hod listened tensely, and as he listened 
his face grew drawn and hard. 


He had heard three frag- 
ments. One of them had to do 
with selling blankets. That was 
unimportant. But the second 
was, “—pay young Ames a com- 
mission.” That was interesting. 
And the third was, “—get the 
prep cap business.” That was 
ominous. 

By piecing together the last 
two fragments Hod could reach 
but one conclusion. The mer- 
chants were arranging to bribe 
Wally to throw them the prep 
cap business. As chairman of 
the committee Wally was in po- 
sition to do it. Hod’s face red- 
dened. He glanced quickly at the 
assistant dean of men and won- 
dered if he had heard. But Doc 
was still chatting unconcern- 
edly. Hod continued to give one 
alert ear to the booth in back of 
him. Mullins was talking now 
about the Lawrence game: 

“. . . not a chance... My 


money’s on Lawrence . . . sure 
Bits AINOS 129 duos 
A chill trickled up Hod’s 


spine. With an effort he gave his 
attention to the assistant dean 
of men. 


ees night, when he reached 
his room at the Digam 
house, he dropped heavily into 
his chair. Three questions re- 
volved in his mind. Had Wally 
sold his influence, as prep cap 
chairman, to the merchants? 
And had he made a deal far 
worse—a deal that had to do 
with the Lawrence game? And 
had Doc Shaw overheard the 
chatter of the merchants? 

The next morning at eleven- 
thirty, he was called from a lec- 
ture to the dean of men’s office. 
Then Doc Shaw had overheard! 
And had reported to Dean Har- 
rington! That meant bad times 
for Wally! Unless—unless he 
could protect the kid—and 
have it out with him later. He 
hastened up the steps of the 
administration building, greeted 
Margaret Sands in the dean’s 


I'd be tickled if you were 
along.” 

Doe Shaw was the assistant dean of men, who sat 
in on all Guild meetings as faculty adviser. 

“No can do,” stated Wally, unlacing his gym shoes. 
“Got a date myself—with the person behind Doc 
Shaw’s throne. Margaret Sands. We’re going to 
censor the movies and test a malted.” 

Margaret Sands, Hod knew, was secretary in the 
dean of men’s office. He wondered if Wally actually 
did have a date with her, or if he were merely avoid- 
ing Hod’s invitation. The disappointment showed in 
his face. 

“Don’t worry, Righteous Plowhorse,” 
Wally. “I'll be in bed before ten.” 

“T wasn’t thinking of that,” said Hod slowly. 

That slight easing off in Wally’s playing was what 
was on his mind. It was as if the goal—the incentive 
—were gone. As though Wally didn’t care. Hod re- 
membered, suddenly, that Wally had once spoken to 
him of a letter from home—had vaguely hinted of 
financial troubles. Such news wouldn’t bother Hod 
who had worked his way for the first two years and 
was borrowing money his last two, but for Wally, 
who had never had to work a lick, it wouldn’t be so 
pleasant. 


laughed 


separated from him by a row of steel lockers. They 
were chatting, confidentially. 

“Election two weeks from to-night,” one of them 
was saying. “It’ll be close. My vote goes to Hod— 
if I get one.” 

“Yeh,” agreed the other. “Wally’s a streak, but as 
a captain—too happy-go-lucky.” 

Wally, hid from them, almost stopped breathing. 
He didn’t move a muscle until they had clanged shut 
their lockers and walked garrulously out of the room. 
For a long moment he stared at his shoes. 

“The Plowhorse wins again,” he muttered. 

He had played brilliant basketball and had hoped 
to be elected captain. Now he knew, sure as fate, 
that players would vote for Hod, and the certainty of 
it was a bitter dose. Finally his eyes lighted and a 
cynical grin twisted his lips. Humming a tune he 
got up and walked out. He hastened to Campustown 
and entered Mullins’ Toggery. For a half hour he 
conferred with Jake Mullins, the racy and debonair 
proprietor of the store. 

In a booth at the Cranford Coffee Shop, the next 
evening, Hod sat opposite Doc Shaw, assistant 
dean of men, a man in his thirties who had been a 


outer office, and at her nod went 
through the second door. 

Dean Harrington was blunt, but friendly. He came 
directly to the point. 

“Do you have any reason to believe that Young 
Ames is accepting money from merchants in return 
for getting them the prep cap business?” he asked. 

Hod looked at the bulky gray-haired man. His 
mind was in a turmoil. After all, he had no con- 
clusive evidence. And Wally had always been a good 
sort—just, perhaps, a bit spoiled and used to being 
the center of the show. 

“No, sir,” he said evenly. 

The dean looked thoughtfully at his deat Miss 
Sands came in to place a paper before him. 

“T have information,” he said, “that young Ames is 
making a deal of some sort with the merchants. Per- 
haps I’m wrong.” 

Miss Sands went out. Hod waited, embarrassed, 
until she had closed the door. 

“Wally wouldn’t do a thing like that,” he finally 
said. “He wouldn’t entertain the idea for a minute.” 

There was little more to be said. After a few 
words on unimportant topics, the dean dismissed him. 
Out on the campus again, Hod drew a deep breath 
of winter air and (Continued on page 45) 
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Shopping the Grand Stan 


stretch, and newspaper experts wrote wisely con- 

cerning the coming World’s Series. Coney Island 
was at the height of its season. A humid haze hoy- 
ered over the Hudson River through the early hours 
of the morning. Boys sat in their shirt sleeves on 
the stringpieces of water front piers and fished for 
tomeods. 

But in Jonathan Marshall’s department store they 
prepared for winter. 

High up in reserve stock on the fourteenth floor 
Bill Darrow, stock clerk for men’s wear, sweated as 
he opened a few experimental cases of fall suits and 
topcoats. Every window on the floor was raised, but 
the air that came up from the hot asphalt pavement 
of the street seemed like a breath out of a hot oven. 
Bill mopped his brow and saw nothing strange in the 
fact that he checked suits and topcoats on a torrid 
day. Sooner or later would come damp, leaden skies. 
Sooner or later a cutting wind would come piping 
down from northwest Canada. The thermometer 
would tumble. Men would begin to think of heavier 
clothing. And Marshall’s would be ready with a few 
suits and topcoats for that first demand. © 

Bill, taking the clothing from the cases, made sure 
that every coat carried the Marshall label sewed to 
the lining of the inside pocket. Then he sorted 
them by sizes, by “line’—a trade name for 
price—and ended by hanging them on the 
crossbars of four-wheeled trucks. The selec- 
tion of sizes he could understand. Out of 1,000 
men so many would be size 44, so many would 
be 40’s, so many would be 86’s. It was a mat- 
ter of percentage applied to men, and was al- 
most infallible. But the selection of color, of 
style, was a blank, blind puzzle. Why did Mr. 
Doy buy just so many solid colors, just so 
many stripes, just so many mixtures? Here 
was one phase of merchandising that was a 
complete mystery. He made a mental note 
to find out about it. 

A call came from the reserve department 
desk. “Darrow! Oh, Darrow! Here a minute.” 
It was Mr. Doy, buyer for men’s wear. 

“How are you coming, Bill? Can you finish to-day?” 

“T doubt it.” 

“Could you clean up that lot if you worked over 
to-night?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“All right—stick to it and clean up. I'll have a 
special job for you to-morrow. You and I are going 
sporting.” 

Bill grinned. To-morrow, Saturday, was the big- 
gest day in the week in men’s wear. The downtown 
office buildings emptied at noon and men, with a 
week’s salary in their pockets, came in to buy cloth- 
ing. Sporting on Saturday! In a pig’s eye. 

“Want any of this stuff left in reserve, Mr. Doy?” 

“You ought to know better than that,” the buyer 
barked. 

“But it’s so far in advance of season I thought—” 

“Get it down here where customers can see it and 
try it on. I had one experience carrying clothing in 
reserve. My stock clerk balled things up and right 
at the end of the season we found seventy-two suits 
we didn’t know we had. Had to give them a heavy 
mark-down to get rid of them. Took a $900 loss. No 
more of that.” 


UMMER still ruled as king. National and 
American League teams were in the home 


LL afternoon Bill took clothing from the packing 

cases and brought the merchandise downstairs. At 
five o’clock, when the closing gong rang, he was 
through with suits and had started on the topcoats. 
Mr. Doy, dressed for the street, came down an aisle 
toward him as he hung the coats on their department 
racks. 

“How long will you be, Bill?” 

“T ought to be through by eight o’clock.” 

Mr. Doy wrote him a supper order on the employ- 
ees’ restaurant. “Take time out to eat, and don’t leave 
anything hanging over even if you have to stay an- 
other hour. We want to be out of here by ten to- 
morrow morning. The game won’t start until two- 
thirty, but they’ll open the gates a little after noon. 
We want to be there.” 

“Game?” Bill stared. 

“Football,” said Mr. Doy, and grinned. “Sort of sur- 
prised to see me cutting away on a Saturday, aren’t 
you? It’s business, Bill. We’re going to Amsley to 
see the Amsley-Kenton game; but before that game 
starts we'll have a line on what Mr. American Man 
is going to wear next winter. We're going to shop 
the grand stand, Bill.” 

Bill’s face showed that he was lost. 


The buyer straight- 
ened with a jerk, 
upsetting his glass 
of water. “You're 
a sweet pinch hitter, 
Bill.” 


“T'll tell you more about it to- 
morrow,” said Mr. Doy, and 
walked toward the elevators. 

Bill had caught many start- 
ling angles of business since 
coming to Marshall’s, but here 
was a brand new puzzler. Col- 
lege football and the men’s wear department! What 
was the connection between them? Oh, of course, he 
could see some connection, but after all why this 
“shopping” trip to Amsley? 

He put that question to Mr. Doy as their train, hot 
and stuffy in a heat that had not abated, rolled out of 
the Lehigh Valley yards in Jersey City. 

“Bill,” Mr. Doy asked, “have you ever wondered 
why we bought certain colors, certain styles, in cer- 
tain quantities?” 

“Often.” 

“Because we shop around and find out. To-day 
brings the East its first football game. To-day we 
shop the Amsley grand stand for style information.” 

Bill pondered. “Why?” he wanted to know. “Why 
couldn’t we just as well shop the crowds in the city?” 

“You answer that one,” Mr. Doy jibed. “Wake up, 
Bill. Where will you find these fall days the biggest 
groups of the best dressed men in the country?” 

“At football games, all right, I guess,” Bill ad- 
mitted. ‘College men like good clothes and—” 

“Right,” Mr. Doy broke in, “and at these big games 
you see not only the well dressed younger college men 
but the graduates who’ve come back for the big game 
—up-and-coming young business and professional 
men who are as fastidious as the mischief about what 
they wear. They pick their clothes with taste and 
judgment. Now if you check one thousand of these 
men in a football crowd and find eight hundred of 
them wearing varieties of one set color, it’s dollars to 
doughnuts that that color will be the season’s style. 
These alert young fellows are pace-setters. So to- 
day we'll shop the Amsley grand stand. We’ll check 
the men as they enter, you at one gate while I’m at 
another. Here’s your printed form. What are they 
wearing—browns, blues, grays, stripes, mixtures? 
Just a stroke of a pencil checks each man as he passes 
you.” 

“T didn’t know picking styles was easy as this,” Bill 
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said as he studied the pad. 

Mr. Doy grunted. “Easy? There’s 
always the chance you’ll go wrong by 
failing to notice something you should 
have taken into account. This game is 
full of traps. Two years ago Blake’s 
men’s wear shopped Amsley. They 
were sure blue would be the winter’s 
colors. They loaded the department 
with blues. Then they couldn’t sell 
them. In the end they had to take a 
heavy loss, and Blake’s buyer was 
looking for another job.” Mr. Doy was 
j silent a moment. “I’m not hankering 


to lose mine.” 


ILL sat very still and stared out 

the train window at the flat, drab 
Jersey meadows. He had had an idea 
that once you became head of a de- 
partment you were permanently made. 
But evidently there was a weighing of 
buyers just as there was of stock 
clerks and of salesmen. Mr. Doy had 
to produce results or get out. If you 
made a wrong guess, bought the 
wrong styles, loaded up on 
unsalable merchandise— 

Bill wet his lips and stud- 
ied the pad again. How could 
you go wrong? You checked 
the crowd as it passed. In the 
end you had the figures, so 
many of this color, so many 
of that. How could you go 
wrong? 

“Any other department 
shopping Amsley to-day?” he 
asked suddenly. 

“Hats and men’s furnish- 
ings. We're all caught in 
this same style riot. Men’s 
furnishings has to know the 
trend in ties. We pass them 
our information about cloth- 
ing. They put two and two 
together and select shirts 
that will harmonize.” Mr. 
Doy settled back in his seat 
and grunted. “Spring and 
fall—that’s when a _ buyer 
goes to bed and lies awake 
for hours. Every big store 
can tell its story of buyers 
who slipped.” 

“Marshall's?” 

“Six buyers have flopped out in my time,” said Mr. 
Doy. 

An athletic trainer, watching Bill, would have said 
that he was getting set. Unconsciously the hand that 
held the pad tightened. So this business of picking 
style was something in which you could go wrong and 
sink your department for a staggering loss. To-day 
the profits of Marshall’s men’s wear were in their 
keeping. 

“T'll check them accurately, Mr. Doy.” 

“That’s one reason I brought you,” said the buyer. 

“What’s the other?” Bill asked boldly. 

“This is Saturday. I didn’t dare yank a salesman 
off the floor. Of course, I should have preferred one 
of the men. They’re more experienced than you, but 
—well, you’re pinch-hitting, Bill.” 

Bill nodded, and the hand that held the pad grew 
tense. 

Amsley was a riot. There were banners and flags 
everywhere. College men crowded off the train, to be 
met by a welcoming band. There were cheers, shouts, 
and noisy reunions of graduates. Mr. Doy, followed 
by Bill, forced his way through the mob that sur- 
rounded the station. 

“No time to eat,” said the buyer. “It would take 
an hour to get service in an Amsley restaurant to- 
day—you’d have to stand in line and wait for a table.” 
A yellow cab rode past and Mr. Doy waved his arm. 
“Taxi! Hi there, taxi.” 

They rode out toward Amsley Field. 
mopped his face. 

“Rotten football weather,” he complained. “Hottest 
day for a game I’ve ever struck. More like August. 
Hope it doesn’t throw us off.” 

“Throw us off?” Bill straightened. “How?” 

Mr. Doy made a vague gesture. “Just an expres- 
sion, Bill. You check your entrance and forget every- 
thing else.” 

Bill knew that the buyer had ducked the question. 


Mr. Doy 
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So they could be thrown off to-day and perhaps get 
all their results wrong! Bill frowned and fidgeted. 

At Amsley Field Mr. Doy paid the driver. Hawkers 
stood in idle groups waiting for the crowd—ven- 
dors of ice cream, of peanuts, of soda pop and of col- 
lege pennants. The gates had not yet opened, and 
Bill studied his pad with a hot intentness so that each 
heading would be set in his mind. Mr Doy fanned 
himself with his hat. 

“This weather may lick us,” he remarked. 

Bill did not catch it. “What did you say, Mr. 
Doy?” 

“Nothing,” said Mr. Doy. 
growing irritable. 


“Nothing.” He was 


FRESENTLY the noisy, happy crowd began to ar- 

rive. The hawkers came to life. Mr. Doy threw off 
his sour fretfulness. 

“Bill, take No. 2 gate. I'll be at No.1. Here’s your 
ticket. When the rush is over, go up to your seat. If 
I’m not in mine, watch the game. I'll be along sooner 
or later.” 

Bill passed through the entrance, moved to one 
side“where he would be out of the way, and took out 
his pad. The first man to follow him through wore a 
gray mixture. He marked the proper column. Then 
came a tan, a blue, and then a suit of summer crash. 
Bill, marking, suddenly sucked in his breath. 

“Summer clothing,” he told himself in despair. 
“And we’re down here to shop the fall and winter 
styles.” This, then, was what Mr. Doy meant by the 
weather’s throwing them off. 

The football throng poured through the gate in a 
flood. His pencil raced. Above his head there was 
a thunder of moving feet as men and women went to 
their seats. Cheering started, organized, powerful, 
yoleanic. And still he marked the pad. Rival bands 
began to play—the crowd sang. And then there was 
a crash of wild cheer- 
ing and he knew that 
the teams were on the 
field running through 
signals. 

The flood through 
the gate had become a 
thin trickle. It fell 
away to spasmodic 
spurts of late-comers. 
Time for him to go up 
—but he stayed where 
he was and stared at - 
the six sheets he had Pate 
filled with quick, short 
marks. There it was, 
what every man who 
passed him had worn 
—and yet it was 
meaningless, futile, 
stamped with failure. 

One of the ticket 
takers came over to 
him. “Lose your seat 
ticket?” he asked cur- 
iously. 

Bill shook his head 
and went up to his 
seat. The teams were 
lined up, the whistle 
shrilled for the kick- 
off, but all he noticed 
was that the place 
next to his was empty. 
The sun filled the 
stand with an unnat- 
ural autumn warmth. 
He stared down upon 
row after row of 
backs — summer- 
clothed backs. Some- 
body behind said, “I’d 
hate to be out there 
to-day in moleskins 
and a head guard.” 
He tried to focus his 
attention on the game. 
And then Mr. Doy sat 
down heavily in the vacant seat. 

“What did you get?” the buyer asked. 

“Nothing that we can use,” said Bill. 
“Hot-weather stuff.” 

. “I was afraid of that,” Mr. Doy sighed. 

“Hard luck. First time I’ve ever hap- 
pened to hit a game where the crowd 
couldn’t stick the idea of climbing into 
fall clothes.” 

There was a wild scrimmage on the 
field, a pile-up of players, a crash of 
cheers. The ball changed hands. 

“Can’t you shop next week’s game?” 
Bill asked. 

“A week’s delay in ordering may mean 


a three weeks’ delay in getting the goods. Other 
firms will have their orders in ahead of us. The man- 
ufacturers can turn out only so much merchandise a 
day. I can’t afford to guess. That’s what Blake’s 
buyer may have done.” 

“But there ought to be some way—” 

“I wish I knew it, Bill.” 


Te score board marked the end of the quarter. 
The panting players lay off on the ground and un- 
strapped their head guards, Two substitutes went 
in for Kenton. A band began to play “Amsley’s Step- 
ping High,” and a thousand voices broke into rapt 
song. Mr. Doy leaned close to Bill’s ear. 

“Interested in this game?” 

Bill shook his head and held out the pad. 
with this to think about.” 

“Then let’s get out of here.” 

They walked back to the heart of the college town. 
A million men in the New York district would need 
clothing for the winter. Where would they buy it 
and what would they buy? The store that was set 
to meet the demand would catch the business. A cus- 
tomer who walked out in disgust because you could 
not give him what he wanted might never come back 
again. And that meant lost profits and lost prestige. 

Mr. Doy mopped his face. “Let’s forget it, Bill. 
To-day we got a bad break. Worrying won’t help 
matters. Anyhow, it’s time we had a bite.” 

After the game the restaurants would be stormed, 
but at this hour they were practically deserted. 
Mr. Doy got a table near a window and sat with his 
back to the street. Disappointment cannot destroy the 


“Not 


The football 
throng poured 
through the 
gateina 
flood. Bill's 
é pencil raced, 


appetite of youth, and Bill enjoyed the food. Idly his 
eyes took in the lettering on the window of a shop 
across the way—“Pomeroy’s, New York and Amsley, 
Tailors to Particular Men.” He ate, slowly, and his 
eyes came back to the sign. Off in some corner of his 
brain an idea took root, fumbled through vagueness, 
and suddenly came into the light of recognition and 
comprehension. He spoke abruptly. 

“Mr. Doy, do many of these men we’ve been check- 
ing have their clothes tailored?” 

“Quite a few. Probably half of them.” The man 
spoke absently. 

“Well, if they follow the same styles—there’s a 
tailor right across the street, and his sign says he has 
a New York shop, too!” 

The buyer straightened with a jerk, upsetting his 
glass of water. His eyes had taken fire. 

“Jerusalem!” he said. ‘“You’re a sweet pinch hit- 
ter, Bill. Thanks for waking me up. We'll check the 
tailors! What is the alert younger man ordering for 
the fall and winter? Having any dessert?” 

“Not if there’s work to do,” said Bill. 

Mr. Doy grinned. “Bill, you have a genius for mak- 
ing the right decision. I’ll say there’s work to do.” 
He led the way to the cashier’s cage. 

“Would you mind telling me,” he said to the girl, 
“who is the leading tailor to Amsley men?” 

“Pomeroy’s,” she answered at once. “They are 
directly across the street.” 

“And if I’m not suited at Pomeroy’s?” 

“You might try Ives and Horner, They’re down a 
block.” 

“Thank you,” Mr. Doy said. His voice was fervent. 


They crossed the street 
and entered a quiet sub- 
dued shop. Here and there 
were tables piled with bolts 
of cloth. Mr. Doy’s experi- 
enced eyes took in the pat- 


terns. 

“Not much information 
there,” he said in an under- 
tone. 


A tall, spare, smiling, el- 
derly man came from the 
rear of the shop. Mr. Doy 
bowed. 

“Mr. Pomeroy?” 

“At your service, sir.” 
“What would you suggest for this young man for 
fall and winter wear?” 

“Brown,” Mr. Pomeroy said without hesitation. 
“My son, who is in charge of our New York shop, tells 
me that a great many of the most particular young 
business men are buying brown, and I know their 
younger brothers out here are demanding it.” Then 
his kindly smile grew broader. “The grand stand was 
shy of information to-day, was it not?” 

Bill’s heart sank. But Mr. Doy merely laughed. 

“This is the seventh year I’ve shopped Amsley, Mr. 
Pomeroy. Marshall’s men’s wear. Have we met be- 
fore?” 

“No, but I attended last year’s game. You were 
checking the gate I came through. I recognized you 


.at once.” 


“Frankly,” said Mr. Doy, “I didn’t intend to reveal 
myself, So many merchants (Continued on page 57) 
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Who'll Make a Fuselage Record? 


HERE are blank spaces in the record books, and 
some of you League members are going to fill 
them with smashing fuselage model marks with- 
in the next month. } 

Here’s the plane—who'll 


Here’s a Chance for a Championship, and a Ship 


That Will Win It 
By Merrill Hamburg 


Secretary of the Airplane Model League of America 


check or money order (the A. M. L. A. cannot accept 
stamps for kits, nor fill charge or C O. D. orders). Or 
if you want to obtain the parts elsewhere, here’s what 
you'll need—the League 
does not have bulk ma- 


be the builder? 

As many A. M. L. A. 
enthusiasts know, there 
are no official indoor 
marks for this type of 
model. One reason is that 
most builders have de- 
voted their time exclu- 
sively to the “flying 
stick.” But from every- 
where have come queries 
like these: 

“What’s the indoor 
fuselage record? Why 
not make built-up jobs? 


ft 


terials or separate parts: 

Two balsa wing spars, 
1-16 x 1-16 x 20 1-8 in- 
ches; seven balsa wing 
ribs, 1-32 x 1-16 x 1-4 
inches; four balsa long- 
erons, 1-32 x 1-16 x 14 
8-8 inches; two balsa 
longerons, 1-32 x 1-16 x 7 
7-8 inches; fiat balsa, 
1-32 inch thick, for fuse- 
/ lage bulkheads, clip stick, 
tail parts, etc.; flat balsa, 
1-16 inch thick, for 
wheels and nose piece; 


Aren’t they just as much 

fun, when you’ve learned 

a lot about flying sticks? 

Can’t we have a fuselage model in THE AMERICAN 
Boy?” 

Here’s the model! It’s called the C-4—the C stands 
for William Chaffee, its designer. And, well-con- 
structed, it will fly for three minutes and more in- 
doors—a record better than the indoor world’s mark 
of 173 seconds which Chaffee himself held less than 
two years ago. 

True, a fuselage model is a bit tougher to build 
than a flying stick. But any fellow who has built 
flying stick models—especially if they are the first 
three in this year’s A. M. L. A. series—is well pre- 
pared for the job. And the finished model, a beauti- 
ful little plane, would look well on anybody’s mantel. 

The model described here has slightly more than 65 


The C-4 looks well and flies well. Decorate it to suit yourself. 


square inches of wing area, so that it officially ranks 
in Class C (by N. A. A. ruling, Class C is for models 
of 65 to 125 square inches in wing area; Class B 20 
to 65; Class A less than 20). Thus it’s right at the 
bottom of Class C. If you want to keep it at the top 
of Class B, where its chances of making a record are 
better, make the wing chord 3 1-8 inches instead of 
the 3 1-4 shown. 

As it has for other models described in THE 
AMERICAN Boy, the League is furnishing a complete 
kit of materials to build it—a kit that contains balsa, 
paper, rubber, wire, cement and simplified instruc- 
tions. You may obtain this kit, Number 17, from 
League headquarters, American Boy Bldg., Second 
and Lafayette Blvds., Detroit, Mich., for $1.50 in 


propeller block, 5-8 x 1 

x 8 inches; one small 

piece balsa for rear mo- 
tor support, 1-8 x 3-32 x 5-8 inches; Japanese tissue, 
10 x 21 inches; cellophane for windows; rubber motor, 
1-8 x 1-32 x 28 inches; thrust bearing as shown; pro- 
peller shaft; rear hook as shown; two wing clips; two 
S-hooks; .016 music wire for wheel hubs; two brass 
washers; bamboo, 1-8 x 1-4 x 5 inches; cement; thread 
for stabilizer outline. 

Before you start building, notice the snappy lines 
of the model. Study the diagrams and the photo- 
graphs in detail; read these instructions thoroughly. 
Note, too, that the ship employs no motor stick. In- 
stead, the fuselage construction is sturdy enough— 
though it is very light—to withstand the stress of the 
tightly-wound motor. 


Start with the fuselage. (Continued on page 24) 
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Here are all the steps, from wing to winding hook. Study every detail of article and drawing. 
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Haunted Airways 


By Thomson Burtis 


Illustrated by William Heaslip 


The Preceding Chapters 


N the summer of 1985 two powerful rival air 
companies, the small Independent Airways and the 
great United Transportation Company, both faced 
ruin. They couldn’t keep their transcontinental 
passenger planes in the air. : 

“Our motors just turn up their toes and die,” Jeff 
Donaldson, the twenty-three-year-old general mana- 
ger of Independent Airways, plaintively explained to 
his close friend Reginald Holmesdale, world-famous 
free lance aerial detective. “Some mysterious force 
cuts off the central-station power ray that fuels the 
ships, then the motors die, and the ships just naturally 
go down. It’s annoying, Slats.” 

Jeff could speak humorously, but if he had let go of 
himself he would have gone wild with worry. 

The situation was so baffling that even Holmesdale 
could only guess at the nature of the man or men 
who seemed to be plotting to get control of the sky— 
control of the world. Things looked sinister. The 
plot had to be discovered. 

Was Munson, the head of the United Transporta- 
tion Company, somehow back of all the trouble? He 
was Independent Airway’s bitter rival; he had wanted 
to absorb Independent, make it part of his own great 
company, but Mr. Farley, the master airship builder 
who was president of Independent, hated trusts and 
had refused to go in with United. Was Munson out 
for revenge? At first it had looked so. But then 
Munson’s ships began to come down, too—like Inde- 
pendent’s, always in the Mohave desert region, some- 
where between Salt Lake and Los Angeles—and Mun- 
son had declared himself in with Independent on the 
hiring of Holmesdale to solve the mystery. 

Another possibility: Were the two former Inde- 
pendent employees, the brilliant pilot-inventor Potty 
Bates and his eager young assistant Patterson, per- 
haps responsible for the forced landings of all those 
passenger liners? The two had been piloting all of 
the first ships that had gone down, and they had dis- 
obeyed orders and had been sullen when questioned 
and furious when fired. Was the temperamental Bates 
perhaps back of the whole plot? Or was he an as- 
sistant hired by the chief plotter? Or entirely inno- 
cent? 

Jeff had had all the air and land police in the coun- 
try watching Bates and Patterson to see if they could 
be caught using some mysterious device for bringing 
down ships. But the two had got away—had disap- 
peared somewhere over St. Louis in a terrific storm, 
and hadn’t been seen since. 

Holmesdale had figured out that only a partly 
crazed inventor or some powerful man or men with a 
special reason for wanting to control the whole world 
could be behind all the trouble. The detective had 
found out too, that the inventors who were doing the 
best work on the control of power transmission were 
natives of Rolvakia, the country established by the 
European treaty of 1963; and that Sergoff, the clev- 
erest scientist of them all, had left Rolvakia six 
months before, along with two other men, without tell- 
ing anyone where he was going. 

It might be, Jeff thought, that either Bates or Ser- 
goff was one of the new Equalists—that mysterious 
and discreetly quiet group that wanted to start a new 
world by destroying the old. 

“But we can’t guess this thing out,’ Holmesdale 
declared. “We’ve got to get going.” 

So in Jeff’s specially built little rocket fighting 
plane—which could fly a thousand miles an hour, fire 
a thousand shots in less than a minute, and was al- 
most bullet-proof—the two set out to watch from the 
air that spot in the Mohave desert region from which 
all the forcing down of ships seemed to have been 
done. 

When they got over the spot, they caught sight of 
what appeared to be a group of ranch buildings below 
them. As they hovered over the buildings, watching, 
Jeff and Holmesdale discovered that they themselves 
were being watched from below through something 
that looked like a telescope. 

Then, suddenly, a queer little ship was shot out of 
a catapult-like piece of machinery and came straight 
up toward them like a bullet, bent on cutting them 
down with a long streaking line of light that made 
them think of liquid fire. 


But by almost unbeliev- 
ably expert flying, Jeff 
dodged the deadly light 
and audaciously collided 
with the invulnerable little 
outlaw ship, putting its 
motor power out of com- 
mission. 

The outlaw pilot was 
forced to drop in his para- 
chute. And as he dropped, 
another plane, bearing 
four masked men, rose 
from that lonely group of 
buildings. But Jeff and 
Slats didn’t know that. = 

Jeff floated their crippled rocket plane gently to 
earth, Holmesdale got their free-swinging machine 
gun trained on the descending parachute that was 
bringing down the outlaw pilot, and there they waited. 


Chapter Nine 


S the descending parachute and its helpless cargo 
came closer to the tensely waiting airmen, Jeff 
could see their captive more plainly. When he 

came within forty feet of the ground he raised his 
arms above his head and yelled down laughingly: 

“Don’t shoot! I surrender!” 

There was a foreign touch to his speech that bore 
out his appearance. He was short and slim and his 
face was handsome. He was bareheaded, evidently 
having taken off his helmet on the way down, and his 
hair was sleek and black as patent leather. A little 
black mustache showed over white teeth that were now 
flashing in a cheerful grin. 

Holmesdale kept the machine gun trained on him 
and Jeff, as the outlaw hit the ground, walked ‘in a 
circle around him to keep out of line of Holmesdale’s 


“Keep your hands in the air!” he ordered 
brusquely. 

He came up behind the slim captive and in a trice 
had discovered that the man was unarmed. Neverthe- 
less Jeff had his pistol ready. Somehow, he had a 
superstitious feeling that at any second some new and 
deadly thing would appear from the captive’s pocket. 

“Now put your hands behind your back,” he or- 
dered, and in a moment he had the man’s wrists tied. 

Jeff, his eyes aglow with a sort of fierce joy in what 
had happened and what might happen, whirled his 
captive around. 

“Good evening,” that young gentleman said airily. 
“T presume you are Mr. Donaldson, no?” 

For a moment Jeff did not speak as he scrutinized 
the stranger. The man didn’t seem to be over twenty- 
seven or eight, and his flashing smile and sparkling 
eyes indicated a vast enjoyment of danger. There was 
not a trace of fear in that jaunty smile, and even in 
his relaxed carriage there was an unworried accept- 
ance of the situation. 

“Yes,” Jeff nodded. 

“Well, well, look what a little thing we captured— 
after all that trouble!” Holmesdale said, a faint grin 
on his face as he came up. “Turn around, and let’s 
see what you look like. Rolvakian, huh?” 

The captive bowed, his teeth flashing again in that 
dazzling smile. 

“You are right,” he said. His face was as white as 
chalk and its pallor contrasted eerily with the black 
of his hair, eyes, and mustache. He was dressed in 
coveralls and appeared to have very little on beneath 
them. 

“Citizen of Stalgrad,” the detective continued. “Stu- 
dent in the Institute of Science, Member of forbidden 
societies. General nuisance to the Stalgrad police.” 

Startled surprise showed in the foreigner’s eyes, 
but only for a moment. 

“T did not know I was famous,” he said, bowing 
slightly. 

“You're not,” said Holmesdale curtly. 


UDDENLY Jeff snapped back to himself as he 

recollected the deadly ray of light that had shot 
forth from the winged monstrosity the man had been 
flying. His eyes flared dangerously. 

“Now, listen, you murdering rat,” he said with hard 


emphasis, “you can stand 
here and grin at us if you 
want, but you’ve got just 
one chance of saving your 
life, understand?” 

“Yes? And what is 
that?” smiled the Rolvak- 
ian. 

“Tell us all you know,” 
Jeff snapped. “Tell us 
how we can get a look at 
whatever layout you peo- 
ple have got underneath 
the ground.” 

“Righto, ” Holmesdale 
put in. “Maybe they saw 
the scrap. If so, they'll be 
gone ina few minutes. 
Layout all destroyed, prob- 
ably, before police could 
get to ’em. Wish that tele- 
phone hadn’t gone out of 
commission.” 

; Suddenly the lean detec- 
tive’s tone changed. His 
arm leaped out with the 
speed of a striking rattler 
and gripped the shoulder 
of the smiling foreigner. 

“In the next few minutes you’re going to do just 
what we'ask,” he said, in clipped phrases. “You tried 
to kill us—don’t expect any mercy yourself.” 

“But you are wrong,” the Rolvakian said noncha- 
lantly. “My object was but to cripple you up there. 
Not so? I could have killed you had I wanted to. It 
was to get you to use your parachute to give us more 
time.” 

“Anybody that’d believe that,” Jeff interrupted, 
“could be sold Manhattan Island for ten cents.” 

The Rolvakian shrugged his shoulders. 

“As you will,” he said carelessly. “It makes no 
difference. I shall tell you what I know. Why not? I 
have done all I could. If I can save my neck, I will. 
Not so?” 

Suddenly Jeff’s head snapped around as the low 
drone of a motor reached his ears. He glimpsed a 
low-flying ship. The next second a voice that appar- 
ently came from a loud speaker attached to the plane 
reached them clearly as the plane itself, flying but 
fifty feet off the ground, came close to them. 

“Tf one of you moves, you'll die where you stand,” 
the voice said as the plane settled to earth. 

Jeff was incapable of speech. For a moment he 
stood paralyzed. 

“Raise your hands!” Holmesdale snapped. “They’ve 


got us. Might have known that. Can’t do anything 
about it anyway. No telling what they’ve got in 
their—” 


Jeff found himself lifting his hands slowly above his 
head. He watched four masked men tumble out of 
the plane, which was an ordinary type of small cabin 
ship with but one motor, and he made no resistance as 
the men expertly tied him and Holmesdale. One of 
them exchanged rapid-fire conversation in Rolvakian 
with the slim young fellow who had been their captive 
for so few minutes. 


EFF glanced at Holmesdale, who understood Rol- 

vakian. Holmesdale, as nonchalant as though he 
were playing cricket, gave a barely perceptible wink. 
He could understand what they were saying, Jeff 
knew. 

The other three outlaws were silent until the group 
started with Jeff and Holmesdale toward the ship. 
Then a big, broad-shouldered fellow, about whose ap- 
pearance Jeff could tell nothing except that his hair 
was blond, said unexcitedly: 

“Did you hit Alexy’s ship on purpose or by acci- 
dent, Donaldson?” 

His voice was deep and harsh, and his eyes glinted 
coldly through the tiny eyeholes in his mask. 

“On purpose,” Donaldson told him. “That was the 
only way to get him, wasn’t it?” 

“JT heard you were a flyer, and now I know it!” was 
the answer. 

“What are you going to do with us?” Jeff demanded. 
His heart was pounding like a trip hammer and it 
seemed that every inch of his skin was hot. His mind 
was racing around, thinking of a thousand possibili- 
ties, and all of them seemed infinitely horrible. 

“J dunno,” the big man said tersely, “but there’s a 
surprise or two for you, I presume.” 

Trussed up like two bags of beef, Jeff and Holmes- 
dale were wedged into the cabin of the plane and a 
moment later, with the blond outlaw at the controls, 
the ship was taking off. Scarcely a minute later they 
were landing alongside one of the sheds. The other 
one, from which that eerie craft had been catapulted, 
had resumed its normal appearance, Jeff noticed. 
From roof to side walls, both structures looked like 
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weather-beaten sheds that had stood for years. 

As the plane was being trundled into the shed, 
Jeff saw that there were two other planes in it, both 
of ordinary types. 

There was a brief discussion in Rolvakian between 
the leader and the man known as Alexy, and Holmes- 
dale got a chance to translate it. 

“They’re arguing whether to take us under ground,” 
he whispered. “They’re afraid the police will be in- 
vestigating soon. Trying to decide whether we should 
be put out of the way up here or below.” 

Jeff nodded. His face was as white as a sheet and 
his eyes were blazing, but once more his mind was 
working with icy clarity. 

The outlaws were worried and distraught, that was 
plain. What were the possibilities? If he and 
Holmesdale were taken below ground and the out- 
laws’ secrets partly revealed to them surely they 
would not be left alive. The very fact that he and 
Slats had hung above this rendezvous watching them 
was a plain indication that their game was known and 
they could not possibly plan to stay there. 

Who were they? There were one or two Americans, 
at least, but the leaders were foreigners—was it a 
plot on the part of some other nation to cripple the 
United States? If so, why were they operating in 
such a small way, with only one headquarters? It 
couldn’t be experimentation—they wouldn’t pick 
enemy soil to experiment on. He found himself up 
against a blank wall. Who was the leader of this 
queer place? 

“We'll go below the ground,” Alexy said suddenly, 
approaching them from the shed. “Walk this way, 
gentlemen.” 

The debonair Rolvakian smiled engagingly. Jeff 
followed as though he were in a dream. Somehow, 
there was something more horrible and menacing in 
the outlaw’s boyishness than there would have been 


in definite threats. What species of man was this 
who considered murder something to laugh at, and 
crime a matter of course? Jeff was nine-tenths dread 
and one-tenth eager anticipation as he and the silent 
Holmesdale were marched into the shed from which 
Alexy had been hurled in that awe-inspiring plane. 


1p was dark in the shed and there was absolutely 
nothing in its crumbled interior except a large, 
apparently wooden cylinder that extended from the 
ground to the roof. 

“That’s what they shot the ship out of,” Jeff told 
Holmesdale, and Holmesdale nodded as he gave Jeff 
a warning look. Conversation was not wise at that 
moment. 

The leader pushed his hat back on his head, re- 
vealing a mop of curly, oily black hair, and went over 
toa wheel. The next second the cylinder of wood sank 
very slowly into the earth. It came to rest without a 
jar, and over the top of it, merging perfectly with 
the plank flooring of the shed, was placed a covering 
of planks. In the dim light, the cracks between the 
planks over the cylinder and the permanent floor 
were scarcely visible. The outlaws were pulling in 
their horns. 

A second later the big blond American had lifted 
a cunningly concealed trapdoor in the floor, while two 
of the others, without a word, unbound Jeff’s arms. 
One of them, a small, bandy-legged man with huge 
shoulders and tremendous forearms, said, in a South- 
ern drawl: 

“You all got tuh climb down’a ladder. But no false 
moves, understand?” 

As in the case of Alexy, there seemed to be more 
menace in that unconcerned, musical drawl than there 
would have been in snapped, brusque orders. Jeff 
felt gooseflesh prickling all over him. These men 
who could take what they were doing so calmly cer- 
tainly would be unconcerned over a human life. 

They unbound Holmesdale’s arms, too, and then 
the leader, followed by Alexy, started climbing down 
a small vertical ladder that disappeared into the 
gloom below. Jeff was ordered to follow Alexy, with 
Holmesdale just behind. The remaining outlaws fol- 
lowed Holmesdale. Rung by rung Jeff descended, and 
when he had gone about thirty feet down in the nar- 
row shaft, a light was suddenly switched on below. 

The last outlaw had closed the trapdoor and locked 
it. Heavy steel was beneath the plain covering of it, 
and the shaft itself was lined with metal. 

Jeff glanced down as the light came on, but he 
could see nothing except the bottom of the shaft and 
a heavy metal door. He saw it swing open without 
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help from any human hand or any apparent signal. 
As he came within fifteen feet of it, the leader and 
Alexy disappeared through it. Alexy poked his head 
out as Jeff reached the bottom, and bowed low. 

“Enter our humble home,” he said mockingly. 

There was nothing to be seen, for the passage 
curved within ten feet of the entrance. It was lighted 
dimly, and in single file, with Holmesdale directly be- 
hind him, Jeff made various turns. Finally, after 
about a hundred feet, a sudden turn brought them 
face to face with another metal door that opened as 
silently as the first one had. 

For a second Jeff stood in the doorway, the lanky 
Holmesdale peering over his shoulder. They were at 
the top of a long flight of steps that led a hundred 
feet downward to the floor of the vast cavern that was 
like an underground factory. Jeff’s head was near 
the roof as he stood there and surveyed with wide eyes 
the brilliantly lighted scene before him. 

Vaguely he saw tremendous mercury vapor tur- 
bines driving huge generators. On the other side of 
the vast cavern were transformers. Several great 
wires seemed to disappear into one wall close to the 
ceiling. There were steel ladders and runways along 
the sides of the underground factory, which must have 
had at least seventy-five feet of ground above its steel 
ceiling. The maze of machinery was utterly astound- 
ing. He didn’t have time, however, to take in its won- 
ders, for down on the floor in a group of six men, four 
of whom were masked, he saw Potty Bates and Slim 
Patterson looking up at him. 


Chapter Ten 


one else had halted all movement. It seemed as 

though the outlaws were waiting for Jeff to 
make the next move. Bates and Patterson said noth- 
ing. There was a slight sneer on Bates’ face, but 
Patterson was white and taut, as though the strain of 
what he was undergoing had stretched him to the 
breaking point. Jeff’s mind seemed unable for a mo- 
ment to comprehend the significance of the scene be- 
fore him. Then, abruptly, he got hold of himself. 

“Snap out of it!” he told himself furiously, and it 
was as though a misty veil that had clouded his men- 
tal horizon was torn away. 

“Wouldn’t be surprised if Queen Victoria rode in 
here on a high bicycle,” Holmesdale breathed in his 
ear, and that useless remark completed the transfor- 
mation of Jeff from a man reeling with the shock of 
awesome revelations to a calculating, clear-minded 
young Government agent. 


I OR a few seconds Jeff merely stood there. Every- 
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“We will go down, eh?” smiled Alexy, one arm de- 
seribing a mocking gesture. 

Very slowly Jeff led the way down the steep metal 
steps that were almost like the rungs of a ladder. 
When he thought back on the scene later, he recol- 
lected how peculiar it was that he himself had been 
permitted to lead his captors down to the floor of the 
mammoth electrical plant. At the moment, however, 
he attached no significance to it. 

His eyes froze to Potty Bates and Patterson, to the 
exclusion of the towering machinery all about him. 
From various portions of it there came a slight hum, 
but apparently it was not in full operation. He paid 
no attention to it whatever, for his mind was concen- 
trated exclusively on the ex-pilots of Independent Air- 
ways. 

Bates, his mane of black hair in wild disarray, his 
bulldog jaw thrust forward and that mirthless smile 
on his face, met the gaze of his former chief unwaver- 
ingly. He and Patterson were a few steps in advance 
of the silent masked men around them. 

On one of the metal runways high up among the 
machinery, a masked mechanic hung over the railing 
as though absorbed in the scene. 

The silence was oppressive, broken only by the 
slight hum of the machinery and by the noise of the 
descending men’s footsteps on the metal stairs. 

“So this is where Bates and Slim disappeared to,” 
Jeff was thinking. “Are they captives, or are they 
part of the ring?” 

Instinctively he knew the answer, he thought, as he 
reached the little platform halfway down the steps. 

It seemed that Bates held Jeff’s eyes by a sort of 
magnetic attraction. His curiously oriental-looking 
eyes, black as coals, met Jeff’s unwinkingly, and the 
eccentric scientist-pilot seemed to be carved from 
stone as he stood there. 

Suddenly the tension generated by the silent tab- 
leau gripped Jeff, and he felt that he must do some- 
thing to break it. As though animated by the same 
thought, Potty Bates spoke and his voice reverber- 
ated from the walls. 

“Well, well, well! The king of all creation himself 
is paying us a visit!” Bates said sardonically. “Wel- 
come to our city, Donaldson. How is the boy wonder 
now?” 

Bates almost snarled the last words and Jeff, star- 
ing down into that challenging face, was conscious of 
a wave of utter hatred that made his hand tremble 
slightly and the blood rush to his face in a flood. 

“One of ’em! Rum go, what?” breathed Holmesdale 
in his ear, but Jeff scarcely heard him. He had no 
room in his mind for anything but that traitor below. 


“Not one of you move, or you'll die where you stand,” the voice said as the plane settled to earth. 
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He was almost at the bottom of the steps, now, and 
his free hand was clenched at his side. Every nerve 
in his body was leaping. Never in his life had he felt 
such hatred for a human being as he did at that mo- 
ment for the big pilot a few feet away from him. 


HE outlaws seemed to be glancing at each other as 

Potty threw his sneering remark at Jeff, and Pat- 
terson’s face seemed to become even more drawn and 
haggard than it was. 

“So this is the kind of a chap you are, Bates!” Jeff 
found himself saying. He was walking slowly toward 
Foes moving as though he were unable to help him- 
self. 

“No pet names, Donaldson!” Bates threw back at 
him savagely. He took a step forward as though to 
attack. 

The outlaws seemed to be watching with absorbed 
interest. No one said a word. It was as though he 
and Bates were two boxers, ready to perform before 
an interested and unprejudiced audience. 

Bates stopped three feet away from Donaldson, his 
eyes fighting Jeff’s. Jeff could think of nothing but 
the fact that before him was the trusted associate of 
Mr. Farley, a pilot of Independent Airways, an Amer- 
ican, who had been untrue to every trust, and had even 
aided in Alexy’s attempted murder of Jeff and 
Holmesdale. 

Jeff was white with rage. 

“Well, at least you’ve got nerve enough to show 
your own face, and that’s more than the thugs you 
are playing with can say!” he said, and there was 
something deadly in the slowness of his words. 
“Please accept my sympathy for not succeeding in 
knocking off Slats and me a few minutes ago. Going 
to do it now?” 

“Wouldn’t you like to know?” Bates grinned. 

He had changed somehow, and there was a sort of 
unearthly light in his eyes, as though he were in the 
grip of some maniacal obsession. Could it be that he 
had gone mad? He didn’t seem like the same person 
Jeff had known for four years, but rather like a snarl- 
ing, growling animal. 

“Well, I don’t give a hoot what you and your boy 
friends have in mind,” Jeff told him. His anger was 
so great that he had lost all consciousness of fear. He 
was but dimly conscious of the ring of spectators, 
silent and interested, and it didn’t occur to him how 
peculiar it was that they made no move to interfere 
with him and Bates. It was as though they were see- 
ing a show. 

“Furthermore,” Jeff went on, “I think, Bates, that 
you and Slim are just about ten degrees lower than 


ordinary murderers. You’re nothing but—” 
For two minutes, deadly insults fell slowly from 


Jeff’s ashen lips. Potty’s huge fists were clenched at 
his sides as he took every word of it. Jeff was white 
and shaking when he concluded, but his eyes stayed 
fixed on his former friend. He didn’t realize that two 
outlaws had unobtrusively placed themselves on each 
side of Holmesdale, nor that two others had done the 
same with Patterson. He and Bates were toe to toe in 
the center of a ring of spectators. 

“You little upstart,” Bates said redly. “Don’t you 
know that brats should be seen and not heard—” 

Suddenly Jeff knew that if he paid for it with his 
life he must have the satisfaction of smashing his fist 
into that sneering face. 

Bates leaped first. Jeff started to duck a terrific 
right, but it was too late. Bates knocked him six feet, 
and as he arose, dizzy and groggy, Bates was stand- 
ing over him. 

Suddenly Jeff turned into a sort of machine. He’d 
get Bates. Get him—get him. He rose to his feet, 
hit Bates a terrific blow in the body just as Bates’ fist 
came down on his head and knocked him down again. 


HIS time Jeff bounded to his feet like a rubber ball. 

Two men were holding Holmesdale, but he didn’t 
know that. He leaped in at Bates like a tiger. As he 
rushed, his head cleared, and he had the queer feeling 
that nothing could hurt him. 

Round and round they fought. Blows thudded to 
each other’s faces and bodies with sickening force. 
Jeff, feinting and ducking in and out like a slim 
streak of fire, landed oftener. A quick left brought 
blood from Bates’ nose, and a moment later a glanc- 
ing blow from Bates started Jeff’s left eye swelling. 
Bates hit harder. Bates hurt, but Jeff didn’t know it. 

They were silent and intent as though it were a bat- 
tle to the death. Hatred blazed out of their eyes. 
Their clothes became torn, faces swollen, their hair 
matted over their gleaming eyes. And all the while 
the ring of silent men watched. 

Jeff’s breath was coming in great gasps and Potty’s 
chest was rising and falling like a bellows. His blood- 
smeared lips were twisted into a snarl and he had 
turned into a hulking animal with the lust to destroy 
his enemy. 

Jeff was weak and groggy (Continued on page 37) 
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Friendly Talks With 
the Editor 


All Right 


E vowed we wouldn’t say it. We reflected coldly 

that it had been said approximately one thou- 
sand, nine hundred and twenty-nine times before and 
that was plenty. But we found it wasn’t. We found 
we craved to say it, and say it from the bottom of our 
hearts with a fervent, friendly grin. All right. We 
give up. Here it is. Happy New Year!—and we 
mean it. 


No. 4183 


HAT is the current number of one of our favorite 

resolutions. It’s about the best resolution we 
make, but breakable. It has to be handled swiftly 
and firmly, and in the past our technique has been 
sloppy. Just the same, now in the holiday season— 
even at the risk of weakening our character with this 
eternal making and breaking—we’re going to resolve 
once more: We will acknowledge every gift within 
three or four days after we get it, and not wait until 
the giver wonders why we have such dog-gone bad 
manners. 


Get Rich Slow 


F you'll take a look around you'll see that most of 

the fortunes which are solid are those 
that have been made by men who have 
been willing to get rich slow. These fel- 
lows have gone along step by step, work- 
ing, planning, creating, adding every 
year to their wealth. They have been will- 
ing to wait and to earn what they have, 
and then to let what they have earned 
earn more for them. Such men deserve 
riches because they have carried on some 
business or calling that has been a bene- 
fit to the country, because they have la- 
bored, and because their intelligence has 
labored for them. Men of this class do 
not worry much about Wall Street panics. 
It is the Get Rich Quick fellows who get 
it where the famous chicken got the dull 
ax. They want to get rich in a minute 
without work and without creating and 
planning. It doesn’t pay. A million dollars 
that lasts six months isn’t half so good as 
fifty. thousand that lasts a lifetime. It’s 
very hard to make easy money! 


Football 


E’RE worried about football. Not 
because the Carnegie Foundation dis- 
covers that universities attract men to 
their football teams by various devices, 
but because of the attitude of a great 


think football is too fine a game to demolish.. We’re 
all for more fun on the field and more amateurism 
everywhere, 


What’s the Answer? 


E’VE just been reading a life of the Duke of 

Marlborough, who was one of the greatest sol- 
diers the world ever has seen. He rates as one of 
the great men of all time. And we are a little be- 
wildered, for we discover he was a traitor to his king 
and then tried to be a traitor to the other king for 
whom he turned traitor in the first place. We find he 
took bribes right and left. We find he was almost 
totally lacking in everything that makes up honor in 
the mind of the ordinary man. But we find he was 
never petty or mean. We find he could be generous 
and farseeing and statesmanlike. We find he was ex- 
traordinarily brave and almost miraculously able. 
Now what is one to think? Was Marlborough a great 
man, or was he a bad man? Can a man be dishon- 
orable and great? Can a man be a traitor and be 
worthy of a splendid page in history? And then we 
wonder about something else: Aren’t we too apt to 
believe a man is all bad because he is bad in one 
spot? And isn’t it possible that in most men, even 
if they do seem pretty rotten, the good outweighs 
the evil? We’re inclined to believe it does. 


Enemies 


AKE a census of your enemies some day, and 
you'll be astonished to discover how many of the 
fellows you hate you really like pretty well. 


Fine 


E hear a great deal of uncomplimentary talk 

about the boys of this generation, and we want 
to go on record as saying that about ninety per 
cent of it is what some users of pure English re- 
fer to as the bunk. It is our great good fortune to 
meet and to mingle with a great many young men 
whose ages are between seventeen and twenty-one 
or two. We have gotten to know many of them in- 
timately. We want to go on record as saying that 
we find the young man of to-day has better manners, 
has more serious purposes, and behaves himself in all 
circumstances more wisely and more graciously than 
he did when we ourself were young. We are ex- 
ceedingly proud of the young man of to-day. His 
understanding is better; he is a finer gentleman; his 
prospects of success in life—due to his own character 


Dogs About Their Business 


By Clarissa Bucklin 


The dogs that go on errands of their own, 
On rabbit hunt or search for buried bone, 
Show plainly that they want to be alone. 


As serious as detectives hunting clues, 
Or cub reporters on the trail of news, 
They know their ends and do not ask our views. 


many of the players themselves. They’re 
not enjoying football as they should. 
They’re getting tired of having profes- 
sionalism everlastingly snatching at the 
ball and kicking out of turn. What the 
players want is better sport and more of 
it. If football is to live in college, it must 
stay a game. The players must have a 
chance to enjoy it as we used to enjoy it 
thirty years ago. There must be less ma- 
chine, less sternness, less drudgery. We 


I like to see dogs neither called nor sent; 
They walk determined, on their business bent, 
Their very tails expressing sweet content. 
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—are better. We want to say right here that this 
country is in safe hands, These young men who will 
be taking charge of our life during the next ten 
years are all wool and a yard wide, and as far as we 
are concerned, calamity howlers may go take a long 
running jump into the lake, 


Work 


E wonder if many people have been overworked. 

Probably they have. Undoubtedly poor women 
in sweatshops have been worked to death, and slaves 
in sulphur mines, and such like unfortunates. But 
we believe few others ever are in that dreadful con- 
dition. Personally we think we work pretty hard. 
We kick a lot about being overworked. We hear 
other men roar about being overworked. But we 
notice that, overworked as we are, if another job 
comes along that we want to do, we always can find 
time to do it. And still not crumble under the strain. 
Our own idea is that all of us could work twice as 
hard as we do and then not bust a ligament or go 
into a decline. You have to do something with your 
time. You can’t always be playing. And, after all, 
congenial work is a lot. more fun than uncongenial 
play. 


Panic 


HY do people fly into panies? Why do orderly, 

pleasant, intelligent people go suddenly crazy 
when confronted by some emergency? We think lack 
of discipline is the answer. A disciplined army sel- 
dom turns into a panic-stricken mob; a disciplined 
man seldom becomes a lunatic in the moment of dan- 
ger. Perhaps you're inclined to resent discipline at 
home and in school and in the world at large. Perhaps 
you feel that you’re being a bit oppressed and sup- 
pressed. But that discipline, if properly applied, 
seems to us to be one of the most splendid gifts you'll 
ever get. The man who submits wisely to discipline 
will find, in his hour of need, that discipline takes 
charge and repays him a thousand times over for any 
trouble or deprivation or annoyance it has caused 
him in the process. 


Friends 


gALMOSL every human being wonders if people like 
him and is a bit worried for fear they don’t. But 
there generally comes a time when he discovers what 
a lot of friends he has. It’s almost worth suffering 
some considerable misfortune just to make that fine 
discovery. It isn’t true that friends turn 
away from anyone in his misfortune. 
Quite the contrary. Human beings are 
nicer than we think, and they come out 
strong when they ought to come out 
strong. It’s a grand world and we're all 
lucky to be alive in it, and we hope we’re 
going to believe that a long time. 


Basketball Proved Him 


Cie office pup Pluto came trotting in 
with a Morning Mail letter from La- 
mar Fly of Gonzales, Texas, and we liked 
it so well that we pried the Pup’s teeth 
apart and took the letter away from him 
to use here. This Texas boy says: “You 
can always tell a lot about a person’s 
character by the way he bears up against 
odds. Not long ago I saw a very inter- 
esting basketball game, on the result of 
which hinged a district championship. 
The teams were unusually evenly 
matched. At the end of the first half, the 
score was tied. In the third quarter, the 
center of one team was almost knocked 
out, but on the next play he got the ball. 
He was still pretty badly muddled up and, 
seeing the enemy’s basket overhead, he 
mistook it for his own and shot—scoring 
two points and giving his opponents the 
lead! Now a good many players, after 
pulling a stunt like that, would have 
given up on the spot. But it made this 
player all the more determined to win. He 
played the rest of the game like a fiend 
and, owing to his brilliant work, the lead 
was overcome and the game won. I have 
a deep-seated respect for that center be- 
cause he gritted his teeth and dug in 
when he was hard hit, Pluto, and I’d like 
to know him better.” 
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After 
parade, 
the 
newcomer 
and an 
a 
attery 
elephant 
made 
a dash 
at each 
other. 


Serving With Soldier-Elephants 


LEPHANTS are large animals with a 
tail at each end, who are fond of buns, 
walk in circus processions, douse folks 
who offend them with dirty water, and 

pile teak logs in Burma. So much, you all 
know. 

But did you know that at one time, in In- 
dia, there were batteries of artillery drawn by ele- 
phants? I served with such a battery, thirty years 
ago, before the elephant was given her honorable dis- 
charge. And during that service I learned that Hathi, 
as we call her in India, was in some ways a fine, and 
in some ways a terrible, soldier. I say “her,” because 
we used only cow elephants. Bulls, though highly or- 
namental, are far too uncertain of temper to be used 
for draft. Goodness knows, the cow can be trouble- 
some enough on occasions. 

By far the queerest fact about elephants is that the 
great majority never saw a man, except to run away 
from him, till they were full grown. Yet, in spite of 
being one of the shyest of animals in the wild, Hathi 
needs no more than a year’s gentling and training to 
become a peaceful, hard-working friend of man. 

But temperamental. While a cow elephant is or- 
dinarily more gentle even than a horse, she resents 
being fooled with, and when the fooling passes be- 
yond what she considers bearable bounds, the result 
is apt to be startling! I knew one gigantic cow, Syl- 
via by name, standing nine feet four inches at the 
withers, who had made up her mind that railroad 
traveling was not for her. Special trucks are pro- 
vided on Indian railways for elephants, and most ele- 
phants give no trouble when put into them. But Syl- 
via was different. Her attendant, knowing her uncer- 
tain temper, felt considerable apprehension as to how 
she would behave when sent on her first journey by 
rail. 

However, to the relief of everyone, she followed 
her attendant into the truck quietly, and did nothing 
till the truck was fastened up. Then, to his natural 
alarm, she lifted up the attendant in her trunk and 
put him outside, after which, without any noticeable 
sign of anger, and without hurry or effort, she 


By Captain Graham Archibald Hope 


Illustrated by A. C. Valentine 


smashed the truck to matchwood and scrap iron and 
stepped out of the ruins! 

We realized at once that she had handed her man 
out so that he might not be in the way and get 
hurt—the truck was her enemy, and not the man 
who fed her and took care of her. The railway com- 
pany made two more trucks, especially for her. But 
Sylvia preferred traveling on her own feet, and in 
the game of railway company versus Sylvia, Sylvia 
won. 


JN, TEAM of artillery elephants, two of them har- 
nessed tandem, make nothing on ordinary ground 
of the five ton loads behind them. But when there’s 
danger of coming under fire, we invariably have to 
substitute eight oxen for the two elephants. Elephants 
are most subject to panic when they think they are in 
danger, and of nothing are they so afraid as of the 
singing of bullets, unless it be a small dog, or worse 
still, a mouse. 

I have been under fire with them once, thanks to 
some native infantry recruits who were missing the 
small mountain which served as the butt for their 
rifle practice. Luckily, we were able to hustle out of 
the danger zone before the elephants took fright. An- 
other battery, at Mooltan in the Punjab, not many 
years before, was not so lucky. 

There were six gun carriages and limbers in this 
battery. The mahout sitting on the neck of the flank 
elephant said that a hornet or a bee buzzing past him, 
started the trouble. But if it had been a hornet or 
bee, the elephant would have done no more than squirt 
some dust at it to drive it away. More probably it 
was a bullet, gone astray from the range. Whatever 
it was, it set the flank elephant off, and if one ele- 
phant of a bunch gets scared enough to bolt, the rest 


will follow him. The result was a helter-skel- 
ter stampede. The white gunners on the lim- 
bers tumbled off at once, but the mahouts 
stuck to their places bravely. By the time 
they regained control, six or eight miles 
further on, there was nothing left for the ele- 
phants to pull—everything smashable in the 
six gun carriages and limbers had been scattered over 
the landscape. 

But normally, cow elephants behave very well and 
enjoy using their strength. To see them at their best 
you must watch them getting the guns up some of the 
rocky buttes of southern India, up slopes that make 
you dismount and wish you had as many legs as your 
horse. Literally, they get down to their job, for if the 
slope is very bad, they crawl up on their bellies. And 
they always get the guns up. I never knew an ele- 
phant that was a quitter. 

One hears a lot about elephants’ memories, and not 
without reason. To me, at least, their long memories 
and their great capacity for friendship are proven 

acts. 

Take the new elephant that joined the battery. Un- 
til her first day on parade, she couldn’t possibly have 
seen any of the other animals. But after parade, “as 
soon as the elephants had been stripped, she and an 
old battery elephant, who had well over twenty years 
of service, made a dash at each other, twined their 
trunks, thumped and bumped each other, and gurgled 
and squeaked as elephants do when they are specially 
pleased with life. Finally, they lumbered off to the 
water trough, holding trunks, and chattering nine- 
teen to the dozen. 

If, as the mahouts said, they were old friends, their 
friendship must have dated from jungle days. The 
new elephant had been captured less than three years 
previously, and had never been near the battery till 
that day. After twenty years, they had recognized 
each other at once and were delighted to meet again. 
After all, twenty years is not a great slice out of an 
elephant’s life, which runs to well over a hundred. 
There was an elephant in our battery known to have 
been in (Continued on page 42) 
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“Out of the clouds 
came five German 
planes with machine 
guns punting flames 
and bullets ripping 
through—” 


Mark Tidd in Paris 


The Preceding Chapters 


ARK TIDD and Tallow Martin and Binney 
Jenks and I, all of us from Wicksville, Michi- 
gan, sat there in our Paris hotel, hashing 
things over. We were supposed to be seeing 
Paris, along with Mark Tidd’s father. But instead 
Mark had twisted us tight into a mystery about a 
Paris café waiter called Lapin, which means rabbit. 

“If Mr. Rabbit is Mrs. Kent’s s-son, we g-g-got to 
pertect him, Plunk Smalley,” Mark says to me as we 
sat there arguing. 

“And if he’s Hard-boiled Hennessy, the forger, who 
got away with twenty thousand dollars of Mrs. Kent’s 
we'd better turn him over to the police,” I says back 
to him. 

The trouble was we couldn’t tell which Mr. Rabbit 
was. We’d coaxed him into staying quiet in a room 
at the hotel where we were living, and he seemed as 
meek as a lamb. But we didn’t really know whether 
he was Mrs. Kent’s long lost aviator son who had dis- 
appeared in the World War or whether he was just 
an American crook passing himself off in Paris as a 
queer scary waiter. 

Of course Bulger, who was an American detective, 
and Walter Town, who was Mrs. Kent’s nephew and 
wanted to be her heir, kept saying Mr. Rabbit was a 
crook. But we had reason for thinking they might be 
pretty crooked themselves, and we weren’t going to 
believe all they said; and we liked Mrs. Kent a lot, 
even if she was only a hotel acquaintance, and we 
wanted to help her and her lawyer, Mr. Renny, find 
her son. We kept thinking that maybe this queer 
waiter who couldn’t seem to remember anything was 
really her son. 

But maybe he wasn’t, too, and we didn’t want to 
raise any false hopes. 


Chapter Sixteen 


ELL, there we were. If Lapin was Hard-boiled 
Hennessy, then we’d been making a mess of 
things; and if he wasn’t, how were we going at 
it to prove who he was? It looked like a pretty sure 
thing that Hennessy was in Paris, and from all ac- 
counts it looked like Mrs. Kent’s son wasn’t anywhere 
at all, and that Lapin was just a half-witted waiter 
with some sort of a mystery about him. 
“Mark,” says I, “I bet we’ve bit off more’n we can 
chew.” 
“A b-body kin chew whatever he kin git in his m- 
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mouth,” says Mark, “if he keeps champin’ on it long 
enough.” 

“Well, what I want to know,” says Binney, “is why 
we don’t show this Lapin to Mrs. Kent and find out 
about him. She’d recognize her son, wouldn’t she?” 

“In the fust p-p-place,” says Mark, “that hain’t the 
right way to do it. It hain’t no way to solve a m- 
mystery. It’s too easy. In the s-s-second p-place, it 
wouldn’t be fair to her. She’d git all upset. No siree, 
what we got to do is have p-proof. We got to have it 
all stitched up and ready and then hand it to her ker- 
blam.” 

“But,” says I, “we can’t go on hanging around Paris 
forever.” 

“We needn’t to,” says Mark. “Um. I wonder where 
this here Hennessy hangs around. And I wonder 
where he’s got all that money hid. He dassen’t put it 
in a bank. I betcha he’s got it right with him.” 

“And I betcha,” says I, “he won’t like it if a bunch 
of kids come pestering around to see where it is. I 
don’t like the sound of him. Hard-boiled is the kind 
of name they don’t give to a man unless he’s bad 
medicine.” 

“We’ve seen bad medicine b-before,” says Mark. 

“Aw, shucks,” says I, “let’s just go out and have 
a good time and forget everything.” 

So out we went, but Mr. Tidd wouldn’t come along 
because he figured to get into an argument with Mr. 
Renny about Romans. 

We walked out the Champs Elysées and past the 
Arc de Triomphe and along the avenue beyond until 
we came to the woods that they call the Bois de 
Boulogne, and there were little lakes in it with French 
people rowing around on them and hollering, and 
about a billion folks making believe they were playing 
tennis, but without any nets and just whacking the 
ball back and forth, and there were picnics and folks 
on bicycles and everything. And quite a ways beyond 
there was a menagerie and I nearly laughed my head 
off because there were hens in some of the cages and 
dogs in some other ones. Just as if anybody wanted 
to see a hen in a cage. I see enough of hens in hen- 
yards. Well, I laughed right out and a man standing 
next to me turned and grinned and says, “It is kind 
of funny for a menagerie, isn’t it?” 

“Those iron bars aren’t thick enough,” says I, “to 
keep those dangerous hens from busting out and 
pecking people.” 

“From the United States?” he says. 

“Wicksville, Michigan,” says I. 
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By Clarence Budington Kelland 
Illustrated by R. M. Brinkerhoff 


“Tt’s a grand country,” says he, “and I wish I was 
back there in New York.” 

“Then,” says I, “why the Sam Hill don’t you go?” 

“Business reasons,” says he. And then he asks me 
what my name was and I told him, and I kind of in- 
troduced the other fellows and we got to talking about 
this and that. His name was Wilson, and he was all 
dressed up with spats and a little cane and a straw 
hat and fancy pants. He didn’t look like any business 
man to me, but more like a fellow whose father had a 
lot of money so he didn’t have to work. But he was 
kind of good-natured and funny and we stuck around 
with him and rode on the little railroad and whatnot. 

“You live in New York?” Mark asked him. 

“T do,” says he, “and it’s the only place to live.” 

“Mebby,” says Mark. “Know lots of £-£-folks 
there?” 

“A couple of million,” says he. 

“Probably society folks,” says I. 

“Well, yes,” says he. “Most of ’em are in the Social 
Register.” 

“We hain’t got no S-S-Social Register in Wicks- 
ville,” says Mark, “but if we had I cal’late we’d know 
most everybuddy in it. The Tidds and the Jenks and 
the Smalleys and the Martins is amongst the very 
fust families.” 

“T don’t doubt it,” says Mr. Wilson. 

“What I was gittin’ at,” says Mark, “is this here. If 
you know a heap of folks in New York mebby you 
know a feller we’d like to meet.” 

“What’s his name?” says Mr. Wilson. 

“Hennessy,” says Mark, “and his close f-f-friends 
call him Hard-boiled for short.” 


ELL, Mr. Wilson he didn’t say anything for a 
minute and I thought from the way he gave a 
sort of jerk that maybe a bug had bit him. Kind of 
flabbergasted he looked, and then he says, “I know a 
lot of Hennessys but nobody they call by that name. 
Friend of yours, is he?” 
“Not exactly,” says Mark, “but we want to git ac- 
quainted.” 
“Why?” 
“We heard t-t-tell he was a slick f-feller and awful 
interestin’ to know.” 
“But he’s in New York,” says Mr. Wilson. 
“Mebby not,” says Mark. “There’s a chance he’s 
in P-P-Paris.” 
“Who told you that?” says Mr. Wilson kind of 
sharp-like. 
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“Oh, it’s just got around,” says Mark. “He t-travels 
considerable.” 

“The Hennessys are a great family for travel,” says 
Mr. Wilson. “Would you know him if you saw him?” 

“Not unless s-s-somebuddy told us his name,” says 
Mark. “We never seen him.” 

“What does he look like?” 

“Couldn’t say. He hain’t been described to us, but 
I got a n-notion he’s pretty big and I-looks kind of like 
a prize fighter.” 

“Yes,” says Wilson, “a man with a nickname like 
Hard-boiled would probably look like a pugilist.” 

“But you can’t tell,” says Mark. “M-Mebby it’s a 
kind of a joke like you call a skinny f-feller Fatty, or 
an awful t-tall feller Shorty.” 

“That might be so,” says Mr. Wilson. 

“T never figured,” says I, “that Mr. Wilson’d know 
a man like Hennessy.” 

“Why not?” says Mr. Wilson. 

“Well,” says I, “bein’ a society fellow, you wouldn’t 
be likely to know a crook.” 

Mark kind of scowled at me, but Mr. Wilson didn’t 
scowl, and he says, “It wouldn’t be likely. But some- 


times one sees crooks or their pictures in the paper. ° 


What kind of crook is this Hennessy?” 

“Different kinds,” says I, “but he steals.” 

“Crooks do, sometimes,” says Mr. Wilson. “It’s a 
failing of theirs. But you boys aren’t ambitious to be 
crooks, are you? That isn’t why you want to meet 
this man?” 

“No,” says Binney, “we want to catch him.” 

“Oh, you're detectives, eh?” 

“Kind of,” says Binney, and Mark gave him a scowl 
that was worse than the one he gave me. You could 
see he didn’t want it talked around that we were look- 
ing for Hennessy because it might get to his ears and 
he wouldn't like it. Anybody could see how it would 
irritate a crook to know some fellows were chasing 
after him and wanted to help put him in jail. I 
shouldn’t like it myself. 

“Mr. Wilson hain’t interested in Hennessy,” says 
Mark. 

“But I am,” says he, “and I’m curious to know why 
you boys are on his trail.” 

“Because he did a dirty trick to a friend of ours,” 
says Binney. 

“No!” says Mr. Wilson. “What friend was that?” 

“A lady by the name of Mrs. Kent,” says Binney, 
keeping right on talking, and I knew nothing could 
shut him off. Binney liked to give out information 
sometimes and show folks how much he knew about 
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things. Which, Mark says, is a bad idea, because if 
you go traipsing around showing how much you know 
there’s sure to come a time when you open up your 
mouth and tell something you wish you hadn’t. 

“Ah, a lady, eh? And is this Mrs. Kent in Paris?” 

“She is,” says Binney, “and she’s got her lawyer 
along with her and her nephew and all. And they’re 
looking for Hennessy too.” 

Mr. Wilson’s face twitches and he says under his 
breath, “In Paris, eh? Well, well.” Then he says out 
loud, “Where are you staying?” 

“At the Continental,” says Binney. 

“And this Mrs. Kent too?” 

“Yes.” 

“And now,” says Mark kind of sarcastic, “you m- 
might tell Mr. Wilson what you had for b-breakfast 
yestiddy and that there’s a h-hole in your left stock- 
in’ and that you got a tooth filled last May. I betcha 
he’d like to know.” 

“Aw, shucks,” says Binney. 

“There’s times,” says Mark to Mr. Wilson, “when 
he don’t t-t-talk so much, but them times is when he’s 
g-g-gagged.” ; 

“Gagged yourself,” says Binney. 


F course, it wasn’t such an awful smart thing to 

come back with, but it was the best he could think 
of. Mark always says that it’s a heap better not to 
try to make a come-back if you can’t think up a pretty 
clever one. He says that if you just say whatever 
comes into your head, it’s apt to make the first fel- 
low look smarter and you look dumber. And that’s so, 
I guess. 

But Mr. Wilson seemed quite interested, and I 
thought it might be because all his life he had just 
been acquainted with swell people that give afternoon 
teas and wear clawhammer coats for supper, and that 
he was interested in finding out something about a 
crook. But I could see Mark didn’t want us to talk; 
so I shut up. Not Binney, though. Mr. Wilson kept 
on asking Binney questions and Binney couldn’t think 
up any way of not answering until he’d given out 
about all he knew about Hennessy.. Thank goodness, 
though, he didn’t cough up a word about Lapin or 
that side of the matter. 

Well, just then along came a gust of wind and it 
blew off Mr. Wilson’s straw hat, and we chased after 
it to get it for him, and I caught it. For some reason 
I looked inside and there were gold paper initials 
pasted there, the kind they put in straw hats so peo- 
ple can tell them apart. But there wasn’t any W at 


all in the initials—just a P and an H. So I fetched the 
hat back to him and says, “I betcha I know some- 
thing,” and he says, “What?” and I says, “You got 
your hat mixed up with somebody else’s sometime.” 

“Why?” says he. 

“Because it has the wrong initials in it,” says I. 
“Your name’s Wilson; so one of the initials ought to 
be a W but it isn’t. The initials in it are a P and an 
H.” 

“Ts that so?” says Mr. Wilson, and he kind of 
scowled. “I must have picked up the wrong hat some- 
where. I wonder where that happened. In some res- 
taurant, I suppose.” 

Well, Mark he interrupted there and says, “Let’s 
be walkin’ along. I s-s-seen enough hens for to-day. 
Let’s git us a rowboat and row. Don’t you want to 
row some, Mr. Wilson?” 

So Mr. Wilson says yes and came along with us, 
and we got a boat and rowed until we were tired, and 
then we got a taxicab and drove back to town, and 
Mark he says, “We'll take you to your hotel, Mr. Wil- 
son, and then come back to our’n,” and Mr. Wilson 
was willing and says he lived at the Ritz; so we 
stopped there and he got out and says good-by and he 
hoped he would see us again. 

“We hope so, too,” says Mark, and then we drove 
off and came to the Continental and went up to our 
room, and Mark he looked at Binney and says, “You 
ought to be p-played on a phonograph because you’re 
better’n most records.” 

“Guess there wasn’t any harm in talking to Mr. 
Wilson,” says Binney. 

“There’s h-harm talkin’ to anybuddy,” says Mark; 
“and besides his name hain’t Wilson, and more’n that 
I’d like to know what it is and why he’s goin’ around 
with a name that hain’t his’n.” 

“Or a hat that’s somebody else’s,” says I. 

“Tt’s his hat,” says Mark. “And there was an H in 
it, and H kin s-stand for Hennessy if it wants to. I 
never see a f-feller so interested in Hennessys nor one 
that kept on p-p-pryin’ so for information.” 

“You don’t mean,” says I, “you think he is Hard- 
boiled Hennessy. Why, Hennessy’s a big fellow and 
tough.” 

“Who says s-so?” says Mark. “And I dunno’s I 
think this f-feller’s Hennessy, but I know he hain’t 
Wilson. And if he hain’t Wilson he kin be anybuddy. 
And one of the anybuddys he kin be is Hennessy.” 

“If he is,” says I, “then Binney stuck his foot into 
it.” 


“He did,” says Mark. “But mebby no h-harm’ll 
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come of it. Now we know what we got to do n-next.” 

“What?” says I. 

“Keep our eye on this f-feller and find out who he 
is,” 
Which we did and a large number of results came 
from it. 


Chapter Seventeen 


ELL, now, here we were with things all mixed 

up and nobody to unsnarl them. Was Mr. Wil- 

son Hard-boiled Hennessy, or wasn’t he? Was 
Lapin Mrs. Kent’s son, or was he Hard-boiled Hen- 
nessy, or who was he? And if neither of them was 
anybody in particular, what were we going to do 
about it? It looked as if we’d been wasting a lot of 
valuable time and taking a lot of chances all for noth- 
ing. And while we tried to find out about Wilson what 
would Bulger and Mr. Town be doing, and how would 
we keep Mr. Rabbit quiet in his room until we found 
out who he was? Now if that wasn’t enough to give 
a fellow calluses on the inside of his skull, then I 
don’t want a cent. 

But it tickled Mark to death. The more questions 
he had to find the answers to, the better he liked it. 
He wasn’t ever so happy as when things were in a 
mess that nobody could get them out of. I never saw 
such a fellow. What would make anybody else miser- 
able tickled him ’most to death, and when other folks 
would be contented because everything was going 
along like a duck on a pond he would be miserable. 

And then there was Mr. Tidd who was sick of Paris 
and Europe and everything, and wanted to get home 
to see Mrs. Tidd and get some apple pie. He said the 
one thing Europe lacked was apple pie. It would be 
quite a continent, he let on, if somebody from Wicks- 
ville would come over and show them how to bake pies 
and maybe make fried cakes. As near as I could find 
out, his idea was that the Roman Empire busted up 
because there wasn’t a good pie cook around, and that 
the United States could lick the world if every soldier 
was armed with a pie and a dozen fried cakes. 

“Now about this here L-L-Lost Dauphin,” says 
Mark, “we got to git b-busy. We been goin’ at it hap- 
hazard. What we got to do is organize.” 

“Organize what?” says I. 

“Organize us,” says he, “into a secret order with a 
n-name and p-passwords and all, and an oath that if 
anybuddy busts it he gits killed and t-tortured.” 

“Slick,” says Binney, “but what good’ll that do? I 
don’t see how it’ll settle anything.” 

“You d-don’t, eh?” says Mark in a way he’s got 
that’s kind of disagreeable. He puts it on when he’s 
just thought up a scheme that he thinks is particu- 
Jarly smart and when he’s especially proud of himself. 

“No,” says Binney, “I don’t see and I don’t believe 
anybody else does either. I betcha a Philadelphia 
lawyer couldn’t see. I bet nobody 
could see but you and you couldn’t ex- 
plain it.” 

“Tt hain’t no trouble to explain any- 
thing,” says Mark. “Explainin’ is 
easy. It’s makin’ folks understand 
that’s hard work. It’s who you got to 
explain to. And I’d just as soon try to 
explain things to a stoughten bottle as 
to you.” 

“T betcha you don’t even know what 
a stoughten bottle is,” says Binney. 

“A stoughten b-bottle,” says Mark, 
‘Gs the d-dumbest thing there is with 
one exception, and that one ex- 
ception is what your m-ma and 
p-pa took to church the day they 
had a christenin’ in your fam- 
bly.” 

“Aw, shucks,” says I, “let’s or- 
ganize us a secret society. It 
won’t do any harm anyhow.” 

“You’re sure it won’t?” says 
Mark, kind of sweet and gentle. 

“Ym not sure of anything,” 
says I, “except that I’m not sure 
of anything, and I’m awful sure 
of that. I’d bet my bottom dollar 
on it. But if you think a secret 
society might do some good, why, 
I say let’s have us one 
and see what comes of 
it.” 

“We kin r- rescue 
folks out of tumbrils,” 
says Mark, “and be- 
friend ci-devant mar- 
kisses and mebby git 
the dauphin back onto 
the throne.” 

“What’s a ci-devant 
markiss?” Binney 
wanted to find out. 

“It means one the 
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sans-culottes are chasin’ to cut off his head. And if 
you don’t know what sans-culottes are, they’re folks 
without pants, and nobuddy likes ’em, and they 
druther have their heads cut off by folks with pants 
on if they got to be beheaded at all. Wouldn’t you 
d-d-druther?” 

“Doesn’t make any difference to me,” says I. 
head would be off just as far.” 

“It’s the p-principle of the thing,” says Mark. “I'd 
be awful humiliated to have my head chopped off by 
a f-feller without pants. It hain’t aristocratic.” 

“Well, what'll we call this society?” says I. 

“We'll call it the P-P-Pants Wearers,” says Mark, 
“jest to show what we think of the sans-culottes.” 

“And the password,” says Binney, “can be Suspen- 
der buttons.” 

“Good idee,” says Mark, as sober as a judge. “And 
the Grand Hailin’ Sign of Distress,” says he, “will be 
s-s-snappin’ your s-suspenders like this.”” He showed 
us how suspenders could be snapped. “And when a 
feller s-snaps that way all hands has got to come a- 
runnin’.” 

“S’posing it’s night and he can’t see?” I says. 

“Then you holler Suspenders,” says Mark. 

“And if it’s just a kind of a warning,” says I, get- 
ting more interested, “you just say Pants.” 

“To be sure,” says Mark. “And the sign sayin’ to 
meet at the r-r-rendezvous “ll be Hip Pockets.” 

“Grand,” says I, “and if anybody tells any of the 
secrets, what then?” 

“He gits hung up by the s-s-seat of his p-pants till 
his b-brains runs out of his ears,” says Mark. “I'll 
be the highest officer and my t-title’ll be Right Leg. 
Plunk can be next and his t-t-title’ll be Left Leg.” 

“What’ll my title be?” says Binney. 

“You can be the Seat,” says Mark, and that was 
what he’d been waiting for a long time. When Binney 
got so kind of fresh I knew Mark would sock him one 
before he got through with it. Well, we all had to 
laugh, even Binney, and everything was all right after 
that, and we were all for the Pants Wearers and 
learned the signs so that we’d have them down pat 
when we needed them. 

“We better go up and see Mr. Rabbit now,” says 
Mark. 


“My 


O we went up and he was kind of glad to see us, 

but he didn’t seem any brighter than usual though 
we tried him every way we could think of. 

“L-listen,” says Mark, “can’t you remember n-noth- 
in??? 

“Nothing much,” says Mr. Rabbit, looking awful 
sad. “You boys can’t understand how it frightens a 
man not to be able to remember anything. Not to 
know your name or where you were born or what your 
nationality is or anything. When I try to think I get 
more frightened.” 

“Tt’s tough,” says 
Mark, “but I betcha 
we'll f-f-find a way to 
make you remember.” 

“What good if I do 
after all these years?” 
says Mr. Rabbit. “I’m 
no use. I'll never be 
any good.” 

“Shucks,” says Mark. 
“If you was any good 
before you'll be j-just 
as good when you re- 
member agin. I betcha 
you was a fust-class 
aviator and you got 
medals pinned onto you 
for shootin’ down Ger- 
man planes.” 

“Aviator — aviator 
—” says Mr. Rabbit. 
“There’s something 
about an aviator. Some- 
thing terrible. There 
was an aviator and a 
French general kissed 
him on both cheeks—” 

“That was kind of 
terrible,” says Binney. 

But Mark says to 
shut up, and Mr. Lapin 
went on, “The general 
kissed him on both 
cheeks and they pinned 
a medal on him—and 
then—and then—” 

“Yes,” says Mark, 
“go on.” 

“It was awful,” says 
Mr. Lapin, covering up 
his eyes. 

“Try to remember,” 
says Mark. 
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“He was up in the air—high above the clouds— 
and then, out of the clouds came five German planes 
with machine guns spurting flames and bullets rip- 
ping through—and then there was fire and falling— 
falling—falling—” 

He ended by standing up on his feet and clutching 
the chair and trembling like a leaf. 

“Gosh,” says I. “What then?” ‘ 

“Nothing,” says he, getting more calm. “That’s all. 
It’s a kind of a nightmare. Falling, falling, falling.” 

“Was it you?” says Tallow. 

“It is just a dream,” says Mr. Lapin. 

“Were you a German prisoner?” says I. 

“I don’t know.” 

“Did you escape and get to France?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Were you in a hospital?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“W-where did you l-live in New York?” says Mark 
kind of sudden. 

“At—” then his face changed and got all dull. “I 
don’t know,” he says, but I was all excited because it 
looked as if Mark had almost got something out of 
him. It looked as if he had lived in New York and 
Mark had almost startled his address out of him. 

“Oh, please go away and leave me alone,” he says, 
kind of piteous. “You torment me. You make my 
head hurt and I get terrified. A man doesn’t like to 
be terrified for it makes him ashamed. You don’t 
like to be ashamed, do you?” 

“We won’t b-bother you any more to-day,” says 
Mark. “Is there anything you w-want?” 

“Just to be alone,” says Mr. Lapin. 

“Make yourself c-comfortable,” says Mark, “and 
we'll drop in later.” 

“But not to torment me with questions,” says Mr. 
Lapin. 

“Not another question to-night,” says Mark, and 
so we went out and got in Tom Doppy’s cab, which 
was waiting for us, and drove to the Ritz, and Mark 
went in to the desk and asked for Mr. Wilson, and the 
clerk says, “Who?” 

“Mr. Wilson,” says Mark. 

“No such person staying here,” says the clerk. 

“B-be you sure?” says Mark. 

“Certainly,” says the clerk. 

“Well,” says Mark, “m-mebby I got the name 
wrong. Is there a feller here answers this descrip- 
tion?” And then he described Mr. Wilson very care- 
fully. 

“No, nobody like that here,” says the clerk em- 
phatically. 

It was a facer. Mr. Wilson had fooled us. Binney 
says he bet the man noticed we were suspicious of 
him, and thought up this scheme to put us off the 
track. And there we were. If he was Hard-boiled 
Hennessy, we had lost him again and were just as bad 
off as ever. 

“Don’t m-make no difference,” says Mark. 

“Why not?” says I. “Looks to me like it made a 
heap of difference.” 

“T knowed all along he was f-foolin’ us about the 
Ritz,” says Mark, “and so when I got out of our cab 
to our hotel I paid the d-driver f-fifty franes to go 
back and see where Mr. Wilson went.” 

“Honest?” says I. 

“Yes,” says Mark. 

“Did he find him there and follow him?” 

“JT don’t know,” says Mark, “but I betcha he comes 
around to tell us. I just come here on the off chance. 
I’d of been disappointed if Mr. Wilson had been here, 
because that would have m-made it p-purty certain 
he was Mr. Wilson. But lyin’ to us like that m-makes 
it p-purty certain he hain’t Wilson a-tall.” 

“And that he’s Hard-boiled Hennessy,” says I. 

“Yes,” says Mark. “So l-let’s go back and see if 
the chauffeur reports.” 

“Suits me,” says I; so we all traipsed back and sat 
on the steps and waited. 


Chapter Eighteen 


ELL, pretty soon up drove the taxicab and the 
chauffeur got out and came up to us and told us 


Mr. Wilson had hung around the Ritz a while 
and then he’d got in a cab and driven to a place on 
Rue Ste. Anne down past the fountain Moliére, and 
the taxi driver had inquired and found out he lived 
there in a kind of a pension, which is Fxench for 
boarding house. 

So Mark gave him some more money and then called 
a meeting of the Pants Wearers in our room, and we 
tiled the lodge and gave the passwords and alt set- 
tled down to business. 

“It ]-looks to me,” says Mark, “I-like we was draw- 
in’ clost to something.” 

“Yes,” says I, “but what?” 

“If Wilson is Hard-boiled Hennessy,” says Mark, 
“then he’s got all that m-m-money handy. He wouldn’t 
put it in no b-bank. He’d keep it right where 
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he could l-lay his hands onto it and skedaddle in a 
minute if he got scairt.” 

“Sounds reasonable,” says I. “And now what’s our 
next move?” 

“The P-P-Pants Wearers,” says Mark, “will per- 
ceed to t-take action.” 

“How?” says Binney. 

“Fust off,” says Mark, “by keepin’ their p-pants on 
and not gittin’ excited. The most important thing is 
to make sure Wilson is Hennessy. Then we know 
Lapin hain’t.” 

“That's right,” says Tallow. 

“Then,” says Mark, “we kin git to work to p-prove 
who Lapin is.” 

“And that,” says I, “will be no easy trick to do.” 

“And after that,” says he, “we got to d-deal with 
Bulger ’n Town.” 

“The further we go,” says Binney, “the more terri- 
tory we take in.” 

“And,” says Mark, “if Lapin t-turns out to be the 
Lost Dauphin, we got to tell the queen.” 

“What queen?” says Tallow. 

“Mrs. Kent’s r-representin’ the queen,” says Mark. 
“Now, Brother Left Leg,” he says to me, “we better 
close this here meetin’ with the appropriate s-s-signs 
and git down to b-business.” 

We gave the Grand Hailing Sign of Distress and 
did what other things were necessary to shut up lodge, 
and then Mark says, “Now we'll send the 1-1-letter.” 

“What letter?” says L. 

“The w-warnin’ letter,” he says. “All 
secret orders has to send warnin’ 1-let- 
ters to their victims. We'll git us one 
of them blue papers you write on and 
send by Pneumatic Post and we'll ship it 
to Mr. Wilson.” 

“Warning him about what?” 

“Jest keep your pants on like I said,” 
says Mark, and so we got a petit bleu 
and Mark wrote a letter on it that says: 


Hennessy: We got our eyes glued 
onto you. Every move you make is 
watched by our men. There is no 
escape. The Pants Wearers have 
you surrounded and your only hope 
is to obey. Come to the Are de 
Triomphe at two o’clock alone. You 
will be met and led to the secret 
meeting place. To disobey is death. 

The Pants Wearers. 


“Gosh,” says I, “d’ye think he’ll do that?” 

“T betcha,” says Mark. “In the fust p-place, if he’s 
Hennessy he’s a criminal, and criminals allus is afraid 
they’re bein’ watched. He’s got that money of Mrs. 
Kent’s, and he'll figger some other c-criminals is after 
it, and I kind of think he'll scare easy. L-looks to me 
like he wouldn’t dare do nothin’ but come—if he’s 
Hennessy. If he’s Wilson and an honest man he’ll 
just take this here 1-I-letter to the police.” 

“And then,” says Binney, “we’ll get put in the Bas- 
tille or guillotined or something.” 

“Quite l-likely,” says Mark. “You m-mail that 
letter, Tallow, and that’s that. And now let’s f-f- 
fetch Lapin into our room to visit on account of his 
bein’ lonesome.” 


S° we went to Lapin’s room and opened the door and 
invited him to come over, and Mark says to us, “Go 
r-right in and I'll be along in a m-minute. I got to 
go down to the d-desk.” 

So we went into our room, but I went in last and 
I saw that Mark Tidd didn’t go down to the desk at 
all, but opened the door and went into Lapin’s room 
and shut the door after him. I kind of grinned, be- 
cause anybody could see that Mark was up to some- 
thing, and didn’t want anybody to know about it. So 
we sat and talked to Lapin a while and then in came 
Mark looking like the cat that ate the canary. You 
could almost see feathers in the corners of his mouth. 

We talked to Lapin a while and then got Mr. Tidd 
and all of us had supper served up there, and then 
Lapin was tired and wanted to go to bed. So we went 
to the Moulin Rouge and Mr. Tidd was almost shocked 
to death and he says, what if Mrs. Tidd could see him 
there? But she couldn’t; so that was all right. 

We went to bed after a while and in the morning 
we got up and wondered what was going to happen 
that day. In the lobby we met Mr. Renny and Mark 
went up to him and says, “Mr. Renny, be you goin’ 
to be h-handy at two o’clock this afternoon?” 

“Why, yes,” says he. 

“And Mrs. Kent?” 

“Why do you ask?” 

“Because,” says Mark, “mebby the Pants Wearers 
‘ll want to git in touch with ye quick.” 

“The what?” says Mr. Renny. 

“The Pants Wearers,” says Mark. “You don’t know 
nothin’ about ’em, but they’re a powerful s-s-secret 


society here, and they aim to help you a lot. So you 
be right in this hotel at two and wait till you git a 
t-t-telephone.” 

“My word,” says Mr. Renny, but before he could 
open his mouth again Mark was on his way and we 
were at his heels. Mr. Renny just stood and mopped 
his head and stared after us. 

Tom Doppy was waiting for us and we drove around 
some with Mr. Tidd, and came back for lunch and 
Mark wrote a letter he didn’t show us, but when we 
went out he gave it to Tom Doppy. 

“Tom,” he says, “you t-take Tallow and Binney out 
to the Arc de T-Triomphe, and if a feller comes along 
that they p-point out to ye, why you go over and give 
him this here.” 

“Sure,” says Tom. 

“And he’ll come with ye and git in your cab,” says 
Mark. 

“Suits me,” says Tom. 

“And you f-f-fetch him to this hotel,” says Mark. 
And then he says to Tallow and Binney, “If Wilson 
comes out there, you s-show him to Tom, but keep out 
of s-s-sight yourselves. And as soon as he gits in the 
cab you two s-s-skedaddle here as fast as you kin.” 

So they went and Mark and I took another cab and 
rode to the Rue Ste. Anne and hid in a doorway and 
watched. About a quarter past one, out comes Mr. 
Wilson and he walked down to the Métro and got in 
and so did we, and he rode to the Arc and got out and 
so did we, and then we ran like all get 
out to a hotel and got on the telephone 
and called Mr. Renny. 


“Hello,” says Mark. “Is this Mr. 


Renny?” 

“Yes,” says he. 

“Pants Wearers speakin’,” says 
Mark. “Git two gendarmes and be w- 
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Hustle. 


waitin’ in the lobby. 
happen. And have Mrs. Kent call up her nephew and 


Things are goin’ to 
ask him to fetch Bulger right off to see her. Don’t 
w-waste no t-time. It’s awful important.” 

Well, we saw Hennessy—we knew now he must be 
Hennessy—go across to the Are de Triomphe, and we 
saw Tom Doppy give him the letter and then they 
both got in the cab. So we got in one and were right 
at their heels. Mark had told Tom to drive around a 
little in order to give Mr. Renny more time, and Tom 
did. But pretty soon he headed for the Continental 
Hotel and stopped, and we stopped right behind him, 
but we didn’t get out till after Hennessy did. 

We heard him ask Tom, “What next, and what’s 
this all about?” 

“Get on in and you'll find out quick enough,” says 
Tom. 

So in he went and we were at his heels. And off 
around a corner stood Mr. Renny with two gen- 
darmes; so Mark hustled to him and says, “There’s 
your Hard-boiled Hennessy. Grab him.” 


ELL, before you could wink, those gendarmes 
were standing alongside of Hennessy, and Mark 
introduced him as politely as you please. 

“Mr. Renny,” says he, “lemme make you acquainted 
with Hard-boiled Hennessy.” 

Mr. Renny was kind of flabbergasted and he says, 
“How do you do,” and was almost going to shake 
hands and Hennessy acted as if he might try to run, 
but Mark says, “No use, Mister. ’Tain’t only the 
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p-police. But you’re all surrounded by Pants Wearers 
and there hain’t no escape.” And then he says, “Did 
Mrs. Kent git Town and Bulger?” 

“They’re upstairs,” says Mr. Renny. 

“Allright. Fetch Hennessy along. We'll need him.” 

We almost filled up the elevator, but we managed to 
crowd in, and got off on the floor where Mrs. Kent had 
her suite. Mark rapped and she opened the door and 
looked kind of surprised. 

“Why, how do you do, boys,” she says. 

“Fine,” says Mark. “Lemme p-present Hard- 
boiled Hennessy to you, ma’am. I cal’late you’ve 
heard of him.” 

“Why—” says Mrs. Kent all surprised. “Why—” 

“And these other f-folks is Mr. Town and Mr. Bul- 
ger. Mr. Bulger’s a kind of a detective,” says Mark, 
“and he’s over here d-d-detectin’. One of the things 
he was cal’latin’ to detect is you, so he says. So now 
he kin do it without any t-trouble to himself.” 

“But I don’t understand,” says Mrs. Kent. 

“We jest f-f-figgered we’d be neighborly,” says 
Mark. “This here Hennessy stole a lot of your m- 
money, didn’t he?” 

“Why—I’m sure I never heard of it,” says Mrs. 
Kent. 

“No,” says Mark, “they kep’ it from you on ac- 
count of you’re h-havin’ enough worries already. But 
it hain’t no worry to be told he’s ketched and that the 
money’s found.” 

“Found!” says Mr. Renny. “Where?” 

“It’s in a room at 17 Rue Ste. Anne,” says Mark. 
“Tt’s there all right, and all you got to do is hunt and 
f-find it.” 

“Tt’s very confusing,” says Mrs. Kent, “to have your 
money found and the criminal caught before you even 
know you have suffered a loss.” 

“What puzzles me,” says Mr. Renny, “is how a 
clever forger like you, Hennessy, happened to let him- 
self be caught by a handful of boys.” 

“It was that letter,” says Hennessy, sort of shiver- 
ing. All his cocky way had slithered off him, and you 
could see he was just a frightened little man. “I 
didn’t dare disobey. There are gangs—” 

“S-see,” says Mark to me. “I t-told you he’d be 
scairt. I guess they called him Hard-boiled jest for a 
joke.” 

Bulger was listening and he grins and Hennessy 
sees him and gets excited. 

“You got me into this, with your talking,” Hennessy 
says to Bulger. And then he turns to Mrs. Kent and 
says, “Bulger hasn’t been watching me at all. But 
I’ve been watching him since he came to Paris, and I 
know that he’s been up to something else—he and 
that young man there.” 

Hennessy was shivering more and more and his 
face was all twisted. He wasn’t pretty to look at. 

“Take him away,” Mr. Renny says to one of the 
gendarmes. “We'll see that he’s sent back to his own 
country and put where he won’t be tempted to do any 
more forging for a while.” 

“Better put Bulger and his pal somewhere, too,” 
snarls Hennessy as the gendarme led him away. 

But Town acted as innocent as if he hadn’t heard 
him, 

“Quite exciting,” he says, and got to his feet. “But 
what was it you wanted with me, Aunt? You sent for 
me.” 

Mrs. Kent looked at Renny and says, “Why did I 
send for Walter, Mr. Renny?” 

“Ask Mark Tidd,” says Mr. Renny. ‘“He’s to blame 
for it, not I.” 

“Why, Mark,” she says, “why did you ask to have 
Mr. Town and Mr. Bulger here?” 

“Jest to f-f-finish things off slick,” says Mark. “We 
needed everybuddy on the s-spot. The Pants Wearers 
has got it all run down. They got the mystery solved 
and all, and ma’am, we wonder if you’re feelin’ stout?” 

“Why?” she asks. 

“Because,” says Mark, “it l-looks like mebby we got 
news for ye.” 


Chapter Nineteen 


RS. KENT got kind of pale, and grabbed at her 
heart and says, “What news?” 

“Some bad news,” says Mark, “and some g- 
good news. And whether it ends with good news or 
not d-d-depends on how it all comes out, and whether 
the t-t-trick I’m cal’latin’ to play works the way I 
think it’ll work.” 

“What are these kids doing here anyway?” asked 
Mr. Town. “I don’t understand what it’s all about.” 

“The boys are here at my invitation,” says Mrs. 
Kent kind of rebuking. “Now what was it you wanted 
to say, Mark?” 

“Well, ma’am,” says Mark, “we have been havin’ 
quite a time of it, and it was a h-h-harder time on ac- 
count of our not wantin’ to do you no hurt. We didn’t 
want to git your hopes up and then d-disappint ye. 
So we had to go kind of slow.” (Continued on page 42) 
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page?” Pluto asked proudly. 
The editor nodded. 

“There’s power in that picture,” the 
Office Pup went on. “Hunt Fisher, of 
South Pines, North Carolina, says that 
he found a dead cat in back of his house 
a short while ago, and he believes it saw 
my picture and then passed out. Here- 
after, I shall fear no cats!” 

“You may be death on cats, but you’re 
only a pooch to me,” the ed replied in- 
differently. 

“That’s because you don’t know how 
hard I am,” the Pup said, sticking out 
his chest until the hairs bristled. “I’m 
so hard I eat brick ice cream and club 
sandwiches.” 

“Where'd you get that line?” 

“From the letter of William Von Bo- 
ren, Marinette, Wisconsin,” admitted 
the Pup, unashamed. “Von Boren is as 
hard as I am—he wants a story of 
western pioneers. He'll be tickled to 
learn that a western serial by Frederic 
Nelson Litten starts in April. It’s not 
about pioneers, but it has cow-punching, 
Mexicans, hard riding, and airplanes in 
itee 

“Speaking of hard guys,” the editor 
suggested, “introduce Morning Mail 
fans to the man riding a horse.” 


‘Sh: my picture at the head of this 


“Oh yes,” the Pup exclaims. “The pic- 
ture in this column shows Laurie York 
Erskine, author of the war flying story, 
‘Wild Man Flint,’ in this issue. He’s rid- 
ing a horse. The lower figure is the 
horse and the hairy critter is the au- 
thor. As most readers know, Mr. Ers- 
kine was a pilot in the Royal Air Force 
during the World War. His knowledge 
of flying, he says, is a great help to him 
in his horseback riding. All he has to 
do is flick the tail surfaces and the nag 
zooms.. He likes to make it bank, nose 
up, and stall, but when it ground-loops, 
he’s off it. Last summer Mr. Erskine 
took a group of boys on a regular cow- 
punching vacation, in ranch country, 
and the picture was taken at that time.” 


Fans who like flying stories will be 
interested in a-book by Mr. Erskine, re- 
cently published by D. Appleton and 
Company, 35 West 32nd Street, New 
York, at $2.00. It’s called “Fine Fel- 


lows,” and tells the story of a squadron 
at the front. 

The winner of five bones from Pluto’s 
salary, this month, is Sidney Moulton, 
Toppenish, Washington, who has read 
The Youth’s Companion and THE AMER- 
ICAN Boy for several years. He says: 

“As I read through the first copy of 
the combined magazines, a strange con- 
ception of the merger formed in my 
mind. It was this: 

“In a large city, there were two great 
schools. The first one, over a century 
old, had begun when the city was still 
young. The second, just a third as old, 
was not quite as conservative as the 
other The atmosphere of each was dis- 
tinctly different, 
but the pupils 
studied almost 
the same sub- 
jects. Some par- 
ents sent their 
children to one 
school, some to 
the other. Many 
outstanding citi- 
zens of the city 
had at one time 
attended each. Each school had great 
teachers. 

“Then came news that startled the 
land. The younger school would enlarge 
at once and receive all the pupils of the 
old one. Almost before the citizens could 
recover from their surprise, the trans- 
fer was effected. 

“Everything was strange to the new- 
comers. They found another atmos- 
phere, new subjects, new teachers. But 
they were consoled because some of their 
own teachers had come over with them. 
Their new schoolmates helped them to 
get acquainted. There was at first much 
friendly rivalry, but after they became 
better acquainted, they absorbed much 
of each other’s spirit. 

“With the combination of the best 
qualities of each, the result was a much 
better school.” 

Moulton’s letter pictures vividly what 
has been happening to Y. C. and A. B. 
readers during the past three months. 
And recent letters from Y. C. readers 
show that the strangeness is passing 
off—that they are beginning to feel at 
home in the new “school.” 

“Tam a Youth’s Companion sub- 
scriber who had never read an issue of 
Tue AMERICAN Boy up to the time of 
the merger,” writes Waldo Haisley, Jr., 
San Antonio, Texas. “I was entirely 
unfamiliar with any of its authors or 
the main characters of its stories. The 
merger came pretty much as a shock. 
But I soon found my ideas changing. 
Shortly after reading the first issue, I 
found that there were new authors with 
as good style as the old. The startling 
developments in ‘Mark Tidd’ and ‘Car- 
digan’ got me intensely interested, and 
‘Haunted Airways’ was the finishing 
stroke.” 

Rev. Charles K. Thomson, rector of 
St. Mark’s Church, Coldwater, Michi- 
gan, says:.“It was a poignant grief to 
learn that the Companion was to be no 
more. Yet, if it had to die and its in- 
terests had to be placed in other hands, 
we would have chosen THE AMERICAN 
Boy for the trust.” 

A vote of confidence that the Pup and 
the editors respectfully hope to merit. 

“You and your associates have cer- 
tainly read my mind!” William Logan, 
Brownwood, Texas, writes. “I was about 
to ask you for a long story complete in 
one issue, but before I could mail the 
letter, the October AMERICAN Boy came, 


granting my wish. Later, I was going 
to ask you for an explanation of stamp 
terms, and in the November issue Mr. 
Stiles kindly began the explanations. 
Now, Pluto, I ask you if that isn’t get- 
ting results!” 


Martin P. Casey, East Lansdowne, 
Pennsylvania, has an alert mind and a 
pair of lynx eyes. In the November is- 
sue he detected an error that most read- 
ers would pass up. On page eight, an 
illustration’ shows a lunch wagon on 
which are written the letters “Torey’s.” 
But in the story—“The Black Circle De- 
livery”—the lunch wagon is called 
“Troy's.” 

“Any time you see a mistake in the 
magazine, don’t hesitate to tell us about 
it,” invites the Office Pup. “But be gen- 
erous. In every issue there are thou- 
sands of chances for mistakes, and there 
probably has never been a copy of a 
magazine printed that didn’t contain at 
least one error.” 

Morning Mail fans liked the Georgia 
Tech football articles, “Rock Along!” 

“T read the articles,” Edward Sedlis, 
Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts, says, 
“and then introduced some of the plays 
to my football team. I used them to ad- 
vantage—at least the score of the next 
game was 12 to 6 in our favor.” 

“Your Tech-California articles were 
corkers,” Edwin Robinson, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, states. “Our school team 
played a game to-day, and they used the 
two plays diagramed in the articles to 
net two touchdowns. That’s proof they 
are good plays!” 

The writer of the articles, Franklin 
M. Reck, herewith presents his thumb- 
nail autobiography—he has a basketball 
story, “A Black-haired Pegasus,” in this 
issue: 

“I was born in Chicago,” Reck writes, 
“but moved at the tender age of one (1) 
to Rockford, Illinois. At high school I 
developed a talent for stage fright, ex- 
plaining tardiness, and laughing at my 
own jokes. After graduation, I worked 
for six dollars a week in a factory 
plant and learned to count up to ten in 
Serbian. 

“My father decided that such talent 
shouldn’t be wast- 
ed, so he sent me to 
the University of 
Pennsylvania to 
study business. Af- 
ter eight months of 
intensive applica- 
tion to pinochle and 
hamburger sand- 
wiches, I narrowly 
avoided flunking 
out of school by 
joining the army 
just before spring 
examinations in April, 1917. 

“T served as a horse’s valet in Altoona, 
Pennsylvania, battled mosquitoes in 
Camp Hancock, Georgia, repulsed coot- 
ies in French barns, and dug holes in 
the front lines in order to avoid being 
ventilated by inquisitive machine gun 
bullets, or having my internals rear- 
ranged by high explosive. 

“After the war, I finished school at 
Iowa State College, and then started 
pounding a typewriter, because I knew 
it couldn’t pound back.” 


The picture shows Reck squinting 
slightly in the California sunshine dur- 
ing the week of the Tech-Cal. game. 

And now, before the column grows 
longer, Pluto wants to apologize for not 
having a review of important events in 
this issue. Remember, fans discussed 
such an article last fall. But, since then, 
fans have been so earnest in their re- 
quest for fiction that we’ve decided 
more readers would be pleased if we 
used all possible space for stories. 

Nearly everybody is strong for 
“Haunted Airways.” Phil A. Lewan- 
drowski, Newport, New York, points out 
that many of the predictions are al- 
ready coming true. A German, Von 
Opel, has successfully flown a rocket- 
propelled ship similar to those described 
in “Haunted Airways,” and the big Dor- 
nier seaplane in Europe has flown with 
169 passengers! 

“The best serial in five years,” writes 
Billy Pirie, Marcola, Oregon, “is ‘Zulu 
Trail.’” This is the African adventure 
story by Major Charles Gilson that ran 
several years ago. 

The same author has another serial 
starting in February—“The Whisper- 
ing Joss.” It’s a story of Eric Monk- 
house and Cap’n Crouch, of a mysteri- 
ous scarlet idol, the Yellow Death, the 
Yunnanese giant, and a gaunt Taoist 
priest. Speaking of adventure! 


“That little article in the November 
issue on the oil-electric locomotive of 
the Canadian National Railways was 
good,” W. Henry Kiere, Wyncote, Penn- 


sylvania, says. “Why can’t we have a 
corner devoted to items like that?” 

Good hunch, Kiere. When space per- 
mits, we'll do our best to gratify your 
wish. 

There are three letters this month 
from far places: Kenneth Wilson, 
Grand Mere, Quebec, says that he’s 
strong for William Heyliger’s stories; 
Bethell Haydon, Heldar, Alberta, pleads 
for stories of everyday living; M. P. 
Sharma, Narsinghpur, India, gives us 
greeting, and in the style of his coun- 
try wishes us the “prolongation of your 
happy life.” 

Which brings us down to the scores 
of requests that help us to know what 
kind of material fans want in the mag- 
azine. William McFadden, Meadville, 
Pennsylvania, and Stanley Blatchford, 
Detroit, Michigan, want to hear more 
of Nuisance Curtis, the deep-dyed vil- 
lain of the Sheriton stories. Nuisance 
returns in February. 

James W. Clauson, Brooklyn, New 
York; Herbert Bourdeau, Johnson, 
Rhode Island; and Charles Austin, New 
York City, call insistently for more fic- 
tion, while Hyacinth Cortes, Tampa, 
Florida, asks for radio articles. Radio 
material is coming, this winter. 

“More war stories,” plead Robert 
McHenry, Johnstown, Pennsylvania, 
and Billy Scarlett, Kennett Square, 
Pennsylvania. Several Sergeant Pinky 
stories are on the way. 

As Pluto regretfully closes, wishing 
he could quote from at least fifty more 
interesting letters piled at his side, he 
presents the pictures of Jack and Jiggs, 
in the second column, two pups belong- 
ing to Judson DeMott, Elida, N. M. 

Let’s have a lot of letters! 
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Billy studies Buick’s newest contributions 
to the safety and pleasure of winter driving 


Billy (entering Buick showroom): Well, I've 
got some good news for you! Dad's going to 
buy a new Buick in the Spring! 


Buick Dealer: That’s great, Billy! But why 
wait until Spring? I should think wow is the 
time to buy it. 


Billy: That’s what I told Dad. But he says the 
Buick we have can't be beaten as a winter car, 
and I guess he’s right. It starts right off in the 
coldest weather! 


Buick Dealer: Of course it does. But so does 
the new Buick, Billy. Easy starting in any weath- 
er is a feature of a// Buicks, for all Buicks have 
the sealed chassis, ventilated crankcase, and car- 
buretor heat control which insure perfect opera- 
tion regardless of weather. The new Buick has 
other important improvements, too, bearing on 
winter operation—improvements you'd get by 
buying now. 


Billy: That's worth thinking about, all right! 
And what did you say about improvements ? 


Buick Dealer: The new Buick, Billy, has the 
new thermostatically-controlled radiator shut- 
ter, which regulates engine temperature the year 
round. The shutters remain closed until the 
engine reaches the proper temperature for maxi- 
mum operating efficiency. Then they automati- 
cally open, and keep the engine at that tempera- 
ture. Then, too, the new Buick has wonderful 
new Controlled Servo Enclosed Mechanical 
Brakes. And in addition, it is an even more-com- 
fortable winter riding car than the one you have. 


Billy: How’s that? I'd like to have a new 
Buick all right, but I don’t see how it can beat 
the one we have for comfort. No, sir-ee! 


Buick Dealer: Well, it does, just the same! 
You've forgotten about the new weather-strip- 
ping around the doors of these Buicks. And take 
a look at the pedal holes —all sealed up by tight- 
fitting rubber flaps which keep out the cold. 
This new Buick, Billy, is as weather-tight as 
your house — maybe a little more so. You can let 
in—by means of the Fisher vision-ventilating 


BUICK 


WHEN BETTER 


AUTOMOBILES 


ARE BUTLT « « « 


BUICK WILL 


windshield, the cowl side ventilators, and the 
various windows —as much or as little air as you 
like. And that’s no trifling feature, i ale in cold 
weather or in warm! 


Billy: Gee! I'd forgotten about those things. 
And I bet Dad doesn’t know about ’em! I'll just 
bring him in here, and maybe between us we 
can sell him on trading now! 


Buick Dealer: You do that, Billy! For by 
buying now, you get a whole new automobile 
—and do away with all chance of annoying inter- 
ruptions during cold weather. Moreover, your 
present car is worth more today than it will be 
worth in the Spring. Furthermore, you'll have 
1,000 miles on the speedometer, and be all 
ready to get out and enjoy the country to the 
fullest when Spring comes! 

BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors 


nadian Factories Corboration Builders 
MeLaughiie: Buick, Oshawa, Ont. Buick and Marquette. Moco Cars 


BUILD THEM 
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When Ducks 
are Flying! 


Those are the days! While a weary world 
is still asleep, real he-men and he-boys pre- 
fer the rigors of rough weather in a duck 
blind on some distant open water. You must 
leave a warm bed to get there—but there's 
something about duck hunting that makes 
you glad to be alive. 


Shades of the rugged pioneers will haunt 
you pleasantly as you realize that you today 
are following in the footsteps of such as 
Daniel Bcone. So learn the fascinating lure 
of duck hunting—and other sports will seem 
tame by comparison. 


Ask Dad about it, If he has ever hunted 

ducks, he’ll confirm what we tell you. Per- 
haps he will even be glad to take you duck- 
ing with him. Even the mere planning for 
such a trip is just a barrel of fun. So by all 
means talk it over with Dad—or with some 
other older duck hunter, if Dad_ isn't 
interested. 
Forest & Stream—the 
oldest outdoor magazine in 
America. Each month it’s full 
of thrilling stories of hunting 
and fishing—practical articles on 
how to do it—information where 
to go and when—tells you all 
about guns and dogs, boats and 
fishing tackle. Forest & Stream 
will enlighten you on how to 
have good hunting for the future 
in America—as the older coun- 
tries have had it for a thousand 
years! 


Read 


81 Lafayette St., New York City 


Get the latest is- 
sue on the near- 
est newsstand or 
write us for free 
sample copy. Bet- 
ter still, use cou- 
pon below and 
send us only $1 
for a special six 
months’ subscrip- 


tion, 


FOREST & STREAM 
81 Lafayette St., New York City 
Here's $1 for special six months’ subscriptior 
2s offered in the January American Boy. 
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On Your Toes! 


An Interview With Eddie McNichol, Coach of Pennsylvania’s 
Two-Time Eastern Intercollegiate Basketball Champions 


By Franklin M. Reck 


January, 1930 


PEED. 
Alertness. 
Skill , in 


tals. 

Even though your high 
school basketball squad is 
composed of small men it 
may still win a champion- 
ship, providing the team 
has those three qualities. 

The University of Penn- 
sylvania has won the East- 
ern Intercollegiate cham- 


fundamen- 


1915, 1916, and 1917. 
1916 it placed second. 

in the East. 
Most coaches will tell you they like tall players. So does McNichol. 
| But in this article, McNichol tells you how a team can win games 
without the advantage of height. 


BPwarp J. MceNICHOL has coached Penn for ten years. 
teams have won three Eastern Intercollegiate Championships, 
tied for first once, and placed third twice. 

Perhaps the reason for this good record is that Eddie McNichol 
got the championship habit himself, as a player on Penn teams in 
In 1915, his team led the conference and in 
In his second year, he was high point scorer 


His 


Edward J. McNichol. 


work the ball back. 
A team can’t do too 
much of this kind 
of training. Sure 
handling of the 
ball on short passes 


an attack Coach Me 
recommends to high 
schools, It's varied and effective. 
Study it and you'll understand 
better the style of attack used by 
many large colleges. 

The solid lines indicate the 


paths of the players. The dotted 
Hines are the ‘Your players 
je numb cles and the 
e the Three plays 
re_possible: 


at B. Then 
bringing his 
with 1, — thereby 


d into contact 
momentarily 


stopping the guard from follow 
ing. 


Before contact, 1 returns 


must know how to pass and 


is the essential of 
good play. 


In most respects, Penn 


shoot. Their footwork must on x: training and practice are 
be sure. And they must be in a) similar to those of other 
good condition. These re- colleges. But there are two 
quirements hold for every departments in which most 
team, and need no emphasis. : high school players who 
In addition to these quali- Dias come to Penn need drill- 
ties, if a team isn’t able to get ing: in making close shots 
the jump, it must develop under the basket, and in 
alertness to a high degree. This (play ieest dribbling. : 
Here’s an exercise designed — (omel fey In driving for the bas- 
especially to cultivate alert-  Pinn'had been ket to make a close shot, 


ness: 


ing the format; 
shown in which = 


most players leave their 


Five players start passing 
the ball to each other in the 
center of the floor. One of 
them is instructed to cut for 
the basket at an unexpected 
moment. The instant he does 
so, whoever has the ball must 

pass to him. The 


and 3 execute a 
block to free 3 for a shot 
under_ the Basket. (Dia- 
gram 2 explains this block.) 
Cornell had got onto th 
play, and by switching men, 
the ‘opponent 
had effectively 
up. Knowing this, Penn's 
forwards, Kneass and Car- 
mack, took up the positions 
2 and 3 as if to start the 
old play. but instead they 


feet too soon. They make a 
broad jump instead of a 
high jump, with the result 
that they haven’t proper 
control of the ball. And 
instead of having their 
hand under the ball, they 
have it behind the sphere. 


eeeeae 
\ 


pass must be ac- 
curate and must 
reach the cut- 
ting player just 
the right dis- 


shows, 


pass is wild, or 
is made too soon 


hase be %, who dribbles in to or too late, a point is 
(YOTIT notice that, 3 aumes, dct charged up against the 
io take the pass, That's funda thrower. 

Ten iia. Baa tor ‘that nected this out-of-bounds play. 1 has The exercise is contin- 
toni ho detbley info the baskets ection shew, beckiag's', ed with a new man doing 


3 cut » a short pass 
1) Land have his man blocked 


pionship for the last two years. And 
she’s done it with comparatively small 
men. Her regular center, last year, 
was under six feet—and that’s small 
for intercollegiate basketball. One for- 
ward was only five feet nine, the other 
five feet six. The guards were of me- 
dium height. 

Yet these men topped the East last 
year. By sheer scrap they captured 
many of their games in 
the last few minutes of 
play. Against Columbia, 
Penn was nine points be- 
hind in the last quarter of 
play. In eleven minutes 
she made seventeen points 
and took the game with a 
six-point margin. She cap- 
tured one game against 
Cornell in the last two 
minutes, and another in 
the last thirty seconds. 

Let Coach Eddie Mc- 
Nichol tell you how Penn 
overcomes the disadvan- 
tage of height. In his tips 
on training, on offense, and 
defense, there are sugges- 
tions every high school 
team can use. 

Penn players (says Mc- 
Nichol) must be grounded 
in fundamentals. They 


s.to take a pass from 1 
a doesn’t get free, he cuts 
swiltiy back and blocks 4 
4 goes down to take 


the cutting each time. It 
puts every player on his 
toes. It teaches him to 
take advantage of the 

It teaches him accuracy 


an. and 
the pass. 


sudden break. 
under pressure. 

Alertness has won more than one 
game for Penn. In the Cornell game last 
year, our opponents were ahead two 
points with two minutes to go. Don 
Noble, forward, evened the count by 
following up a long shot, leaping high 
in the air, spearing the ball on the back 
bound, and dropping it into the net. A 
half minute later, the 
ball went out of bounds. 
Joey Schaaf, captain and 
forward, took it and 
looked quickly over the 
field. He saw Bonniwell, 
center, breaking like a 
shot for the basket. Without hesita- 
tion he made the throw, accurately, 
surely, to Bonniwell’s hands just as 
the latter came in close. Bonniwell 
dropped it in. 

That sudden cut of Bonniwell’s and 
that accurate throw of Schaaf’s was 
exactly what they had been doing 
countless times in practice. 

In still another early-season exer- 
cise, we develop smooth floor-work by 
putting nine men on the court. Five 
are offensive, four defensive. The of- 
fensive men are given the job of work- 
ing the ball to one end of the floor. 
When the ball passes the end line, one 
man shifts to the other side, and they 


stood fast. 4 took a posi- 
tion about 15 feet to the 
rear and near the side line. 
He started cutting direct] 
for 3 but swerved sharply 
behind 2 as the diagram 
thus bringing his 
suard into contact with 2. 


winning margin! 


. Ty the ball up- 


They shove the ball at the 
backboard and naturally 
it bounds out beyond the 
rim. 

The right way to make 


This freed 4 to take a pass A : . 
tance from the and make his shot. ‘The close shot is to drive in 
basket. If the PSS “provided i. near the basket before 


leaving your feet. The 
jump should be upward. 
Your object should be to lay the ball 
lightly up against the backboard so that 
it’ll angle easily through. To do this, 
steady the ball on 
top with one hand 
and have the oth- 
er hand under the 
ball, fingers away 
from you. Then, 
as you leap, car- 


ward at arm’s 


length and put it 
where you want 
it. If you do this, 
you won’t heave 
the ball against 
the backboard, 
you'll place it up 
there. Try it— 


wards snared the opp 
center's taps. 1 took 
of taps to his side and 
ward. 2 watched for the 
occasional backward taps 


mation In. which. the two 
forwards are directly down 
floor CH up-floor from the 
center. As the arrows indi- 


permits the for 
to run into defensive 


and see if you Positions if they miss the 
don’t get better ‘». 
results. 


Dribbling requires a lot of practice. 
You’ve got two objectives, in dribbling; 
to keep control of the ball, and to see 
the play just ahead. 

For control, the short bounce is best. 
It’s hard for the guard to take the ball 
from you if you keep it close to the 
ground. But for seeing the play, the 
high bound is the thing. If you bounce 
it chest high, you can keep your head 
up and see what’s going on. Yet, when 
you do that, you make it easy for the 
guard to slap the ball away from you. 

So you must choose the middle 
ground. Make the bounce as low as 
you can, but not so low that you can’t 
see what your teammates are doing. 

In executing the dribble, don’t have 
your fingers closed and stiff. Spread 

(Continued on page 30) 
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. are you proud 


to borrow the family dvs 


Not all of us in our teens can rate our 
own particular car. Generally speak- 
ing, our contribution to the gang's 
transportation means touching Dad 
for the family hearse. 

The point Marmon rises to make is 
that the family car need not even 
faintly resemble a hearse. For it can 
just as well be a Marmon—a car you 
are proud to borrow. 

For the Marmon Eight, with the grey- 
hound litheness of its low-hung body, the 
alert slimness of its pointed nose, the 
glistening paint and gleaming fittings, 
pulls sidewise glances even from faces 


that have always stayed “eyes front.” 


Thus when new car talk begins —or 
even before—speak your piece about 
the Marmon—the car you are proud 
to borrow. You can look the Marmon 
Eight over at our local display 
rooms or you can write us direct 
for literature. We want you to know 
the Marmon. . . . Marmon Motor Car 


Company, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


4 great straight-eights in four great 
price fields, including the new Big 
Eight of 125 h. p., just announced, and 
the Marmon-Roosevelt—the world’s 


first straight-eight under $1000. 


IMPORTANT MARMON 
CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE PAST 


Side entrance tonneau 
Force feed lubrication 
Selective type sliding gear 
transmission 
Multiple disc clutch 


Straight-line drive from engine to 
rear axle 


Pressed steel frame 
Steel running boards 
Three-point suspension 
Double brakes on rear wheels 
Controls on steering column 
First to use rubber shock insulators 
for springs on a passenger car 


1930 CONTRIBUTIONS 

BY MARMON ENGINEERS 

Equi-Pressure Cable Link Brakes(No 
rods. 50 less parts) 

New Double-Dome Combustion 

Chamber (Increases power 10%) 

New high power-weight ratio in 

engine 

New super comfort dimensions 
New developments in lubrication 
with automatic pressure oiling of fan 


MARMON 
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sus WRIGLEY 


ts smooth 


and delicious 
flavor. : 


Ken Maynard 


says 
“Roucu riding 
and ROUGH throats 
don’t go together” 


Movi work is stren- 


uous—believe me! Iam care- 
ful of my health—doubly 
careful that I don’t catch a 
cold or a cough. I have used 
Smith Brothers Cough 
Drops for years. They 
soothe and clear my throat 
when it is full of desert 
dust and sand. And they 
put an end to a cough in 


no time at all... .” 
en page. fa 


Never neglect a cough or 
cold. You might miss days 
of play and fun! Protect 


A\. your throat at all times! ‘ 
Qe Smith Brothers Cough 
Drops are an excellent safe- 
guard, They soothe throat 


x irritation, relieve hoarse- 
Z ness and stop coughs. 
And they're good candy. 
Two kinds —S. B, (Black) 


A 
GE’ 
or the new Menthol. 


LISTEN to the Smith Brothers’ broadcast Thursday, 
9P.M.,Eastern Time, on W.J.Z.and associated stations, 


ie 
Sil 


KEN MAYNARD, 


famous moving picture 
actor. (Courtesy of 
Universal Pictures.) 
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On Your’ Toes! 


(Continued from page 28) 


them and slightly cup the hand. Feel 
the ball rather than strike it. Only in 
that way can you control it. 

The best dribbler on the Penn team 
is Don Noble. He’s short, and that 
helps him to keep the ball away from his 
guard. No matter how fast he’s. going, 
he’s able to keep his eyes on the play, 
and when one of his teammates is free, 
he’s ready to make the pass. A man 
who can dribble without losing touch 
with the play is worth points to his 
team. 


AST year, our center was less than 
six feet tall. As a result, our oppo- 
nents were getting seventy-five per cent 
of the tip-offs, and we had to develop a 
method of getting the ball. Here’s the 
plan we used: 

At the tip-off, it’s customary for one 
forward to take up his position directly 
toward his own goal from the center 
ring and the other exactly opposite. 
From those positions the forwards can 
dash out to the sides. 

We did it differently. One forward 
took his position directly out to the 
flank, facing his own goal. The other— 
usually Joey Schaaf—was on the other 
side and behind the opposing center. 
(The diagram shows’ you their posi- 
tion.) The first forward was charged 
with the job of intercepting slaps to his 
side and forward. Schaaf had the 
double duty of getting the opposing cen- 
ter’s backward slaps and those on his 
side. 

The advantage of this system was 
that if they failed to get the ball, both 
forwards were running toward their 
own goal, or into defensive position. 
But by their alertness and speed they 
were able to get the ball nearly half 
the time, even though it was the enemy 
who was controlling the tip-off. 

Now for the offense. I’ve classified 
offense into three types according to the 
quality required to execute each. 

There’s the speed offense. You get 
the ball. Your forwards break down 
the floor. By sheer speed, alone, they 
keep ahead of their guards and net the 
ball. Obviously, if your men aren’t 
fast, or if you get your ball out of 
bounds and the opponent has time to 
set his defense, the speed offense won't 
work. But there are times when it will. 

The second is agility. By quick piv- 
oting, sidestepping, and change of pace, 
you can avoid your guard and drive in 
for a shot. At times, this will work, 
but your men must be agile and clever. 

The third attack is one of method. 
Develop a method of getting free of 
your guard. The method Penn uses is 
that of many colleges. You get your 
superiority through the skill with which 


you do it—and that means practice. 

First, remember this. If you’re the 
forward on your high school team, you 
know that your guard is going to stay 
between you and the basket. That’s his 
job—he’s taught to do it. Therefore, 
when you’re driving toward the basket, 
you know he'll stick close to you. It’s 
difficult for you to take a pass. So the 
thing to do is drive in close and then 
drive out again. Invariably, when you’re 
going away from the basket, the guard 
won’t stick so closely to you. You’ll be 
able to take a pass, and make your next 
move unhampered. 

The Penn method of attack makes use 
of the legal block. Suppose you’re near 
the side lines with the guard beside you, 
and you’re waiting to cut in for a shot. 
Closer to the basket is your team mate 
with his guard. Back of the foul circle 
is the center, with the ball. 

You dash in for the basket, getting a 
lead of a couple of paces on your guard. 
You pass close to your team mate and 
swerve behind him, thus putting him in 
the path of the following guard. You’re 
free, momentarily, to take a pass from 
the center and shoot. That’s the es- 
sential of the legal block. 

Many teams use it. But we make it 
a fast rule that the man cutting for the 
basket must create the block by going 
close to his team mate. It would be il- 
legal for the team mate to block the fol- 
lowing guard by stepping in front of 
him. 


HE accompanying diagram shows a 

typical Penn attack. With the varia- 
tions it permits, it could be used as an 
entire offense for a high school. 

On defense, most teams place three 
men in the front line and two in sup- 
port. Penn reverses it—putting two 
men just beyond the center circle and 
three men about even with the foul cir- 
cle. Our theory is that most guarding 
must be done deeper in defensive area. 
So that’s where we put, our three men. 
The two in front can attempt to inter- 
cept the ball or harry the guard who 
has it. 

If four of the enemy come through, 
one of the front line drops back and 
takes a man. Each player has a de- 
fense position, but as soon as a man 
comes by him, he sticks with that man! 

There you have, briefly, the essentials 
of Pennsylvania’s style of basketball. If 
you were to ask me what qualities it 
takes successfully to play that style of 
game, I should say—not height and 
build, because we haven’t always had 
that natural advantage—but rather: 

Speed. 

Alertness. 

Skill in fundamentals. 


When Addison Was Keeper 


(Continued from page 6) 


There were two floors above the store, 
the one directly above being occupied by 
two dressmakers. They used a side en- 
trance with a staircase running up from 
the street, and didn’t have to enter the 
jewelry store. 

The building had been occupied for 
different purposes, and when Addison 
first went there he noticed there had 
once been what looked like a trapdoor 
in the ceiling directly over the show 
cases. He tried it by thrusting up a 
short pole. Apparently it was nailed 
down and wholly unused. 

The floor above the one occupied by 
the dressmakers was rented as lodgings, 
in several separate rooms, the lodgers 
caring for the rooms themselves, since 
there was no janitor in the building. 


One of the lodging rooms was occu- 
pied at night by that young McGrath 
who was employed in the restaurant 
across the street and who brought in Ad- 
dison’s meals. He was of about Addison’s 
age and became very friendly. He told 
Addison a good deal about Hawkes and 
Sam Lurvey, among other things that 
they were apparently on quite familiar 
terms with the dressmakers upstairs 
and often called on them. All this was 
in the first three weeks while the days 
were going by very peacefully. Addi- 
son wrote us that he was hardly earn- 
ing his pay. 

But one noon McGrath, when he 
brought Addison’s tray, told him that 
Hawkes, whom Addison did not know by 

(Continued on page 32) 
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“The same price on that man’s 
head as on ny own,” Tong-lu, The 


Yellow Death, had said. 


ILLIONS of craft have the sluggish waters of the Chau-kiang borne through Kwangtung to the 

sea but none so mysterious, none so threatening as that commanded by Tong-lu, The Yellow 
Death, for whose capture the Viceroy of Canton offered five thousand taels of silver. But one might 
as well offer a reward for the capture of a moonbeam as for the capture of Tong-lu. Tong-lu had cut 
many a throat for less than five copper-cash and about him he had gathered a crew quite as inhuman 
as himself. Next month in THE AMERICAN BOY — YOUTH’S COMPANION you will meet 
Tong-lu as with Captain Crouch and Eric Monkhouse, adventurers, you attempt to solve China’s 
most baffling mystery. You will face strange men, strange places, strange customs, will fight the mys- 
tic power of “THE WHISPERING JOSS,” by which title Major Charles Gilson, author - adventurer, 


presents his experiences to readers of this magazine. Be sure to start the story in next month’s issue. 


MORE FUN 


What rare treats await you in the next AMERICAN 
Boy—Youtnu’s CoMPANION! 


In this issue, Johnny Weismuller, world’s fastest 
sprint swimmer, will give you tips on swimming, 
will explain how he shoots through the water to 
win virtually every race he enters. 


You will join the Foreign Legion at Khasba 
Taguerra and fight off the mountain tribesmen of 
Beni Hahia. Sergeant Gene Barr and his camel 
squad will take you through enemy territory on an 
expedition you will never forget. 


The merchandise chute at Marshall’s Department 
store plays a strange role in William Heyliger’s 
business story, “The Chute of Justice” which ap- 
pears in the next AMERICAN Boy—YoutH’s Com- 
PANION. It’s a story that combines detecting and 
salesmanship. 


And for those of you who prefer air stories there 
will be “Bud Shows ’Em,” a thrilling story of war 
flying. Mystery and adventure mark this story by 
Laurie York Erskine. 


Basketball time is here and with it comes a new 
story about Sheriton college—a story full of col- 
lege activity and campus rivalry. Flip Jones and 
Rusty Nayle discover there are more kinds of 
“boomerangs” than the ones Australians throw. 


These are but a few of the features you will en- 
joy in the February AMERICAN Boy—YOouTH’Ss 
CoMPANION. Hours of fun and adventure await 
you in its pages. 


Make certain you receive a copy of THE AMERICAN 
Boy—YouTH’s COMPANION every month by sub- 
scribing for one year—or, better still, for three. 


MAIL YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TODAY 


Sprague Publishing Co., 
168 W. Lafayette Blvd., 
Detroit, Michigan. 


One ear Teves +: $2.00 
THREE YEARS ... 3.00 


Canada 25c a year extra; 
Foreign 50c a year extra. 


Ein clos@d 18'S ics. icinsasets aja soiapege rs ues 


Send me THE AMERICAN Boy—YoutTH’s COMPANION 


oy 


which Dad remembers so well. Can you imagine 
a more handy, happy, health-building birthday 
gift than a bike equipped with a New Departure 
Multiple Disc Coaster Brake P What a lot of good 
times you can have going places with the “ gang.” 
What a lot of errands you can run for Mother. So 
why not say to Dad, “I'd like a New Departure 
equipped bike for my Birthday.” 

NEW DEPARTURE MBG. CO., BRISTOL, CONN. 


Boys— Birthdays— Bicycles 


Inseparable!—the three “B’s,” 


to go naturally together—like the three “R's” 
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which just seem 


Be among the first 
. to wear this hand- 
some lapel pin, offi- 
‘cial insignia of Radio 
» International Guild, 
supplied free to all 
members. 


Interested in 


RADIOL 


RADIO INTERNATIONAL GUILD 
was created for YOU! “Radio De- 
sign,” official organ of the Guild, is 
edited for YOU! 


Radio International Guild is a 
world-wide organization of radio en- 
gineers, custom set-builders, radio 
constructors, advanced experimenters 
and students of the art. Thousands 
of enthusiastic membe: ave already 
joined and proudly we: the jand- 
some lapel pin furnished free. 


“Radio Design” is brimfull of live 
up-to-the-minute radio data covering 
every angle of this absorbing science 
with construction stories of the lat- 
est and greatest circuits, shortwave, 
television and airadio. 


For only 50¢ per year, you can be- 
come a member of Radio Interna- 
tional Guild, receiving immediately 
your membership pin, membership 
ecard, certificate and all rights and 
privileges. You also receive imme- 
diately the current issue of ‘Radio 
Design” and three other meaty issues 
throughout the year. 


‘ ‘ 
RADIO INTERNATIONAL GUILD, Inc. H 
103 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 1 
membership and {| 


nclosed is 50¢ for 
Radio Design” for one year. 


Address . 


. 

‘ 

. 

. 

' 

9 on, 
« Name ..._..... 
. 

' 

. 

‘ 

. 

. 

. 

. 


City... 


? 

Here’s the Cap 
There is only one ACE Sport Cap. No 
other cap is like it. Champion skaters 
and all other winter sport champs wear 
the ACE because it is built for speed 
and looks it! 


With Color Stripes 


The up-and-down stripes in brilliant 
colors make the ACE look neat and 
snappy and different. Closely knit of 
soft pure wool — Folds so compactly 
you can tuck it in your pocket. 


In Flier Style 


The ACE’S patented one-piece, snug fitting 
shape is the real aviator style. An ideal gift for 
Xmas, If you want an ACE and can't get one 
at your store ma.l one dollar, your choice of 
colors and your dealer's name to The 
Knitting Mills Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 


ACE 
SPORT CAP 


Patented—Look For the ACE Label. 


Lion 


(Continued from page 30) 
sight, had taken dinner at the restau- 
rant, and that afterwards he had stood 
for some moments on the sidewalk, 
looking across at the store. 

“He’s back in town, and he’s up to 
something or other,” McGrath said. 
“You'd better look out.” 

That evening, twice Addison heard 
slight noises in the basement, and each 
time he stopped reading to listen. 

“Just the rats,” he concluded, and 
went back to his book. 

It was after midnight when he took 
his lantern and went down to the base- 
ment for a hodful of coal. He had been 
keeping the heavy key to the alley door 
of the basement in the lock inside, to 
prevent a key from being put in from 
without. To his surprise the key lay 
on the floor—evidently it had been 
poked out of the lock. He tried the door. 
It was unlocked! 

Without a moment’s hesitation, he 
started searching the basement. He 
made a thorough job of it—looked be- 
hind the coal bin, and pulled aside boxes, 
crates, and barrels. He even moved 
the two empty hogsheads a little. Fi- 
nally, convinced that no one was there, 
he locked the outer door again, set a 
prop against it, and went back upstairs. 
He locked the door leading down to the 
basement, but he still felt very uneasy. 


HEN he told McGrath about the 

key the next morning, McGrath had 
no doubt that Hawkes had attempted to 
make his way into the store. 

“You look out sharp, or you'll get 
hurt here!” he warned Addison again. 
“Those fellows are hard tickets. They 
might shoot if you got in their way.” 

He went with Addison to the base- 
ment to look about, and there they found 
that the prop had been removed from 
the door, the door unlocked again, and 
the key taken away. One of the hogs- 
heads, too, had been upset. 

“That’s where Hawkes was while you 
were hunting—under that!” said Mc- 
Grath, pointing to it. “It was lucky 
for you that you didn’t find him.” 

Though not actually alarmed, Addi- 
son was much concerned over what had 
occurred. He didn’t like to ask Mc- 
Grath to watch with him in the store, 
lest some question as to his unauthorized 
presence there might come up later. But 
they agreed that if McGrath heard a 
rumpus in the night, either shouts or 
shots, he was to hurry down from his 
room to the street and look in at the 
store window. If he saw or heard any- 
thing suspicious, he was to run to the 
police station a block or two away, give 
an alarm, and fetch an officer. 

Meanwhile Addison got nails and 
nailed up the basement door so hard and 
fast that no one could break in there 
again without a sledge or a battering- 
ram. 

The front door of the store was 
now the only place of entrance he would 


have to guard—he supposed. He 
couldn’t see how anything serious could 
happen. 


But shortly after midnight he heard 
a great racket at the outside basement 
door, There were thumps and then 
blows, as if from an ax. Apparently 
someone was determined to break in. 
Seizing the gun and lantern, Addison 
ran down the back stairs and ap- 
proached the door. Blow on blow came 
against it. 

“Who’s there? 
Addison shouted. 
there!” 

The response was an indistinct growl, 
and the blows continued. 

“You clear out!” Addison warned the 
man outside. “If you break in here I'll 
shoot. I’m here to guard this store. The 
moment you show your head inside I’ll 
shoot!” 

But the blows went on, thump, 
thump! Addison stepped back and 
cocked his gun. Still the blows came 
crashing on the door. The racket was 


What do you mean?” 
“Clear out from 
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tremendous. It seemed as if everyone 
near the alley—asleep or awake—must 
hear it. 

Again and again Addison warned the 
attacker; but the thumps came even 
faster, with now and then a growl that 
sounded like a muttered curse. It sud- 
denly occurred to Addison that the 
blows were struck without purpose and 
as much on the casement of the door as 
on the door itself. Instantly he sus- 
pected a ruse to keep him down there in 
the basement. 

He turned and rushed up the stairs— 
only to find that the door at the head 
of the stairs had been locked against 
him. He was a prisoner! 

He drove his gun butt against the 
door, using all his strength. But the 
door held. He rushed back to the base- 
ment for a pinch bar he remembered 
having seen there and finally found it. 
The thumping at the alley door was still 
going on. Convinced now that this was 
merely a ruse, he returned to the door 
at the stairhead and started to pry it 
open by breaking the lock. 


UT meanwhile the first strokes at the 

basement door had waked McGrath, 
whose room on the third floor was at the 
back of the house, directly over the 
alley. He had flung himself out of bed, 
thrown on his clothes, and descended to 
the street. There he had attempted to 
look in at the front window of the store, 
but had found that the shade had been 
drawn down. He had seen a gleam of 
light under it, however, and he had 
heard the racket in the basement still 
going on. So he had sprinted to the 
police station after an officer. 

He got one and started back with him 
for the store on the run. The two of 
them reached the store door just in time 
to intercept a man who had unlocked it 
from the inside and was in the very act 
of dashing forth! 

It was Hawkes! The policeman col- 
lared him, there on the sidewalk, before 
he could get away. He was carrying a 
small black leather case and tried, un- 
successfully, to throw it aside in the 
dark. 

Addison meanwhile had succeeded in 
breaking the lock of the door at the 
stairhead and came hastily to join them 
as Hawkes was led back into, the store. 
Then they saw that the trapdoor in the 
ceiling over the showcases had been 
opened upward into the apartment 
above and that a knotted rope hung 
down from the hole. Hawkes obviously 
had swung down into the store while the 
noise-maker at the basement door was 
diverting Addison’s attention, This 
confederate was without much doubt 
Sam Lurvey, but he got away before 
they could corner him in the alley. 

It was thought likely that the dress- 
makers upstairs were in league with 
Hawkes, but no steps were taken to in- 
volve them in the case. 

After swinging down into the store, 
Hawkes had pushed one of the show 
cases aside, uncovering a shallow cavity 
that had been cut in the oak top of the 
table on which the case rested. It was 
in this secret receptacle that he had 
been concealing the most expensive part 
of their jewelry, consisting of diamond 
rings, pearl rings, and brooches—the 
part he was bent on obtainifig. About 
seven thousand dollars’ worth of jew- 
elry was recovered from that little 
leather case he was carrying off. 

Old Zack had Hawkes indicted on a 
charge of burglary, but he escaped con- 
viction by setting up a claim of owner- 
ship of the store. 

On the whole, however, old Zack was 
pleased with the general result of Addi- 
son’s efforts to guard the property, and 
paid him a hundred and forty dollars 
for his services as keeper. Addison 
handed his friend McGrath fifty dol- 
lars of it. 

“That will leave you ninety dollars 
for a keeper’s course at Cambridge,” the 
old Squire told Addison with a twinkle. 
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New Signs on the Sk 


leaders in aviation call- 

ed for help. The cross- 
country pilot needed it. When 
flying through a storm or over 
unfamiliar land he frequently 
got lost. Small towns all 
looked alike. If he couldn’t 
locate himself, or find emer- 
gency landing fields, he might 
be in a bad way. 

Roof signs! The pilot need- 
ed ’em like a motorist needs a 
road guide. Signs giving the name of 
the town, the direction and distance to 
the nearest airport, and the true north. 

“Air markers,” these leaders said, 
“are the most necessary step in the im- 
mediate development of aviation!” 

So, in response to this plea, THE 
AMERICAN Boy organized its Air Mark- 
ing Campaign. For spon- 
sors it obtained President 
Hoover; Major General 
Fechet, chief, U. S. Air 
Service; Rear Admiral 
Moffett, chief, Bureau of 
Aeronautics, U. S. Navy; 
Colonel Paul Henderson, 
president, Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce; 


: LITTLE over a year ago, 


Frank A. Tichenor, publisher, Aero Di- 
gest Magazine; C. M. Keys, president, 
Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor Company, 
Inc.; William P. MacCracken, then As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Aeronautics; Grover Loening, president, 
Loening Aeronautical Engineering Cor- 
poration; C. S. “Casey” Jones, opera- 
tions manager, Curtiss Flying Service, 
and P. G. Johnson, president, Boeing 
Airplane Company. 

The magazine enlisted readers in the 
campaign, sent them Plans of Attack 


Build Your Own 


the photograph, is intended for cur- 

rent magazines. Its four pockets 
will hold a large number of them, big 
and little. The center handle makes it 
easy to carry reading matter from one 
room to another, or onto the porch or 
lawn. Few modern homes lack a mag- 
azine basket. 

The parts of the basket are of 3s-inch 
wood. Poplar is generally used for 
these small pieces of lacquered and 
enameled furniture, but any other close- 
grained wood will do. Ply-wood is best, 
because the crossing of the grain of its 
glued layers lessens the tendency to 
warp. It is easy to work and there is 
no danger of splitting off such projec- 
tions as the basket handle. Three-ply 
wood panels can be bought wherever mill 
work is sold. 

Figure 1 of the diagrams is a side 
elevation of the completed basket. Part 
A is the center partition, B is one side, 
and C is one of the partitions set half- 
way between the center partition and a 
side. The positions are indicated in the 
cross section of Figure 3. Patterns for 
cutting them are given in Figure 2. This 
group of patterns is squared off by lines 
drawn 44-inch apart. By counting the 
squares in any direction, you can quickly 
determine a dimension, but the main 
purpose of the squares is to simplify the 
matter of reproducing curves. Upon a 
sheet of paper or cardboard, large 
enough for a full-size pattern, lay out a 
similar set of squares, drawing horizon- 
tal and vertical lines with a spacing of 


Tie new form of rack, shown in 
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telling them 
how to paint 
signs accord- 
ing to U. S. 
Depart- 
ment of Com- 
merce regula- 
tions. When 
groups of 
boys com- 
pleted their projects, headquarters is- 
sued Honorable Discharges bearing the 
signatures of President Hoover, General 
Fechet, Admiral Moffett, Frank Tiche- 
nor, and others. 

Now, after a year’s campaign, 258 
boys have earned honorable discharges, 
and eighty-six towns bear brightly 


painted roof 
signs in letters 
anywhere 
from six to 
twenty feet 
high. It hasn’t 
been easy — in 
many cases it’s 
taken months 
of patient ef- 
fort for boys to 
sell the mer- 
chants and the 
chamber of 
commerce on the idea, and to raise the 
money. 

With this issue, the campaign offi- 
cially closes. There are still several hun- 
dred copies of the Plans of Attack, and 
we'll be glad to give them out as long as 
they last. We'll also issue Honorable 
Discharges to boys who complete their 
project before June 1. 

Here are the names of boys who’ve 
completed their signs in the last few 
months, and the towns that their efforts 
have put on the air map: 

Carbondale, Pennsylvania, Grant Bo- 
land, J. C. Walsh, Glenn Enslin, Newell 
Townsend; Burlington, North Dakota, 
Kenneth E. Madsen, Wilfred I. Kluver, 


Magazine Rack 


gram. Instead of 
drawing the entire 
outline, you may drav 
half of it upon one 
side of a center-line; 
then make a tracing 
and reproduce this 
upon the opposite side 
of the center - line. 
Sides B and partitions 
C are of the same 
shape and size, but 
the bottom edges of 
sides B are under cut 
as shown upon the 
pattern. 

Lay out the curves 
of end pieces D in the 
same way (Figure 3), 
following the pattern 


in the diagram of Fig- 


ure 4, 


Saw out the pieces, 


using a coping saw for 


t cutting the curves. 


Smooth up the 


straight edges with a 


134" 


LC plane and sandpaper, 


Se 


the curved edges with 


a file and sandpaper. 


With these parts 


i cut, assemble sides B 


1 ass jae lk oe 


t | and ends D, Fasten 


II 
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JAKE THIS: CUT-ON: SIDES -B- ONLY 


44-inch. Then locate each curve upon 
the large squares exactly as it is shown 
on the small squares of the printed dia- 


them together with 
glue and finish- 
ing nails 1% inches 
long, lapping the end pieces over the 
side pieces, as shown. 

Next, cut bottom E to fit between the 


yways 


LIS 
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L. Ralph Werner, Carl H. 
Herzog; Revere, Mass., Hen- 
ry Projansky; Charleroi, 
Penn., Emerson Walters; Bir- 
mingham, Mich., Frederick L. 
Johnson; Fairview, W. Va., 
project was led by Mrs. R. S. 
Simpson, and eleven boys com- 
pleted the work; Galesburg, 
Illinois, leader of the project 
was Paul Higgins, Jr.; Cor- 
vallis, Oregon, Carl Merry- 
man, Harold Merryman, 
Charles Buston, Frank Merrill, John 
Irvine, Sterling Chamberlain, Warren 
Bailey; Marathon, Tex., Oliver F. Bill- 
ingsley, Jr.; Cohasset, Mass., Manuel 
Almeida; Uniontown, Pennsylvania, 
Richard M. Kensel; Orange, California, 
Howard M. Barnes; Bloomfield, Indiana, 
L. S. McDonald, Jr., James W. Hudson, 
William H. Brown; Long Beach, Calif., 
leader of the project was Craig 
Hosmer, and work completed by 
members of the Lindy Club; San 
Francisco, Calif., Bill Benedict; 
Harrison, O., C. E. Hine, Ray Bis- 
plinghoff; Fullerton, Penn., G. W. 
Diefenderfer, Donald Pennypack- 
er, Alfred Kotsch, Walter Schaadt, 
Ronald McAdams; Pitman, N. J., 
Bob Pidgeon; Edon, O., Willard 
Heckman; Sylvester, Tex., Tru- 


man Cabaness; Gravette, Ark., Robert 
Almon and Bennie Brown; Bay Minette, 
Ala., leader Edwin C. Hand, assisted by 
J. C. Hand, C. C. Hand, Jr., Marshall 
Tharp, Taylor Wilkins, Sterling Alfred, 
Charles Barron, Cecil Chason, George 
* Page; Elmore, O., S. T. Richards, Fred- 
erick Stiefler; Winthrop, Me., H. Clair 
Miller, M. W. Thomas, and D. Hammond. 


By A. Neely Hall 


side and end pieces, and fasten it with 
glue and finishing nails. 

The partitions remain to be put in, but 
their surfaces and the inside surfaces of 
the basket must be finished first, be- 
cause it would be difficult to handle the 
brush in the narrow pockets. Apply 
three coats of lacquer or’enamel, sand- 
ing the surfaces lightly with No. 00 
sandpaper between coats. Chinese ver- 
milion is a favorite color for magazine 
baskets. 

When the inside surfaces have been 
finished, set the partitions and nail 
through ends D into them. 

To complete the job, set all nail heads, 
fill in the holes with putty, sand the 
outside surfaces thoroughly, and finish 
with three coats, the same as you fin- 
ished the inside. It is common practice 
to decorate one side of magazine bas- 
kets with decalcomanie transfer pic- 
tures. 
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And, to start the fuselage, make the five 
bulkheads first. 

These bulkheads are of varying sizes. 
For convenience, better number them on 
the diagram, in pencil, from front to 
rear—l, 2, 3, 4, and 5. They are made 
of balsa strips 1-32 x 3-32 inches in 
cross section, and the dimensions and 
locations of each are shown in the dia- 
grams. Make Number 1 first. The dia- 
grams show you that it is 1 5-16 inches 
square; note, however, that the top and 
bottom members must be 1-16 inch 
short, to allow 1-32 inch at each corner 
for the longerons. Moreover, the side 
members must be 3-16 inch short, be- 
cause the top and -bottom members add 
3-32 inch each to the bulkhead size. For 
Number 1, therefore, you'll need two 
strips 1 1-4 inches long, and two 1 1-8 
inches long. Cement them carefully to- 
gether. 

The remaining bulkheads are made in 
the same manner, but must have 
grooves 1-16 inch long and 1-32 deep 
cut in the side members to take the 
longerons. In Number 2, cut these 
grooves just 1-2 inch below the top of 
the bulkhead; in Number 3, 3-8 inch; in 
Number 4, 5-16 inch; and in Number 
5, 1-4 inch. Lay the bulkheads flat 
on your work table and cut the grooves 
out with a safety razor blade. 

Make the nose piece from 1-32 flat 
balsa. First draw the two balsa 
washers, 3-4 inch in diameter. Cut out 
the center holes with a razor blade, or— 
better—with a hollow metal tube 3-8 
inch in diameter (an empty cartridge 
shell is excellent for this), using it like 
a cooky cutter. Cut out the outer cir- 
cles next, and glue the two washers to- 
gether so that the grain in the pieces 
runs at right angles. Finally cut out 
four right-angled grooves, two at the 
top 3-8 inch apart and two at the bot- 
tom 8-8 inch apart, in which you'll later 
set the ends of the four longerons. 

Sand the finished washer down 
smoothly, and cement to it the thrust 


bearing—the shank of the bearing in- * 


side the washer, the curved part extend- 
ing through the hole. You'll have to 
line up the hole in the bearing very 
carefully with the exact center of the 
washer. 

The final vertical member of the fuse- 
lage is the rear post, a piece of balsa 
3-32 x 1-8 x 1-2 inch. The rear hook 
passes through this post and its end, 
bent into a U, is imbedded and cemented 
in place, just as you have learned to do 
with a propeller shaft. 


New the four main longerons. Cut 
these of 1-32 x 1-16 balsa, about 14 
1-4 inches long. Cement all four to the 
nose piece grooves, after marking on 
the upper pair the positions for bulk- 
heads. Number 1 is placed 1 11-16 in- 
ches from the nose—1-16 inch more 
than the diagram shows, to allow for 
curve. The other four are spaced as 
the drawing shows. Cement Number 1 
bulkhead to all four longerons, then ce- 
ment 2, 3, 4, and 5 to the upper long- 
erons only. When the cement is firm, 
finish this part of the job by cementing 
the lower longerons into place. Be very 
careful in doing this—the shape of your 
fuselage depends on your exactness. 

Now trim the rear ends of the long- 
erons off properly, and cement them to 
the rear post—two at the upper corners, 
two at the lower. This tapers the fuse- 
lage off. 

The roof of the cabin and the top of 
the ship is formed by two shorter long- 
erons, 1-32 x 1-16 x 7 7-8 inches. Cement 
them into the corner grooves in the four 
bulkheads; they will protrude 1-2 inch 
behind Number 5. Join their rear ends 
with 1-82 x 1-16 balsa cut to fit, and at- 
tach:them to the upper main longerons 
with shorter 1-32 x 1-16 pieces, also cut 
to fit. 

Chaffee used for his clip stick a hol- 
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low balsa spar—the walls are only 1-64 
inch thick! ‘He put in no bulkheads, as 
the stick suffers no twisting strain—its 
only purpose is to furnish a surface to 
which to clip the wing. You may use 
solid balsa if you wish—the advantage 
of the hollow stick is a slight decrease 
in weight. To make a hollow stick follow 
the procedure you used in building the 
hollow fuselage stick of the Culver in- 
door endurance model (described in THE 
AMERICAN Boy in December.) It is 
butt-jointed to the upper members of 
bulkheads 2 and 4, with a groove cut 
from its upper surface to permit the 
upper member of bulkhead 3 to fit into 
it. When in place, its top surface is 
flush with the tops of the bulkheads. 

It is very important to have the clip 
stick uniform in thickness and perfectly 


1-16 balsa spars, one 6 and the other 
7 inches long, are cemented into grooves 
cut in the upper main longerons. Use 
a thread outline around the spars to 
form the shape shown in the drawing, 
and cover the whole with tissue. 

Follow the drawings in making. the 
rudder, using balsa strips of the same 
cross section. It is a good idea to draw 
the shape of the rudder on paper, then 
fit the balsa strips exactly to the draw- 
ing. Make the rear edge 2 1-2 inches 
long, so that it protrudes 1-2 inch below 
the bottom member. 

Cement the frame into position, at- 
taching it to the two stabilizer cross- 
pieces and the top of the rear post. It 
should be set at an angle so that its 
forward edge is 1-16 to 1-8 inch to the 
right of center. This will cause the 
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NEXT MONTH— 


Od 


How a Champion Works! 


Louis Proctor, Pacific coast boy, won a national champion- 
ship with his miniature Vought Corsair last June. Merrill 
Hamburg is going to tell, in February, how he did it—all 
the expert devices Proctor used to make his model the best 


ever entered in a contest. 


Watch for these 


Scale Model Tips 


Plans for another corking scale model will be announcea, 
too—a fighting ship! 


rigid, so that the wing clips will grip 
it properly. In flight it carries the 
weight of the ship. 

The landing gear is of bamboo, 1-32 
inch square. The two front struts are 
4 3-8 inches long, the two rear 4 1-16. 
Cement them to the bulkheads as shown, 
at the same time cementing the lower 
ends together. The short wire axles, 
two pieces of .016 music wire bent to 
L-shape, are cemented to these ends. 

Wheels are cut from 1-16 flat balsa, 
with a diameter of 3-4 inch. Chaffee 
reinforced his wheels with small brass 
washers, one on each side of each wheel. 
Thus he formed hard bearing surfaces 
for the axles. 

Finally complete the front windows. 
Fit a balsa crosspiece between the two 
upper main longerons, 5-8 inch in front 
of Number 2 bulkhead. Cut two braces 
of the proper length; cement them into 
place with their forward’ ends at the 
crosspiece 7-16 inch inside each long- 
eron and the other ends at the junction 
of bulkhead 2 and the same longerons. 
Sloping up from the same points on the 
crosspiece, add two more strips, with 
their upper ends at the corners of the 
bulkhead. (The first two strips do not 
show in the drawings—they are directly 
under the second pair of strips in the 
top view, and directly behind the upper 
main longerons in the side view.) 

Cover the entire ship with Japanese 
tissue, with the exception of the three 
small front windows, the two side win- 
dows (between bulkheads 2 and 3), and 
the sides of the ship between bulkhead 
5 and the rear post. With a safety ra- 
zor blade cut away the paper above the 
clip stick, leaving 1-16 inch on each 
side so that the wing clips will fit in 
easily. 

The windows are covered with cello- 
phane—the light glassy paper used on 
sanitary food packages. Use model air- 
plane cement or banana oil as the adhe- 
sive. 


Next, the stabilizer. Two 1-32 x 


plane, in flight, to circle to the left. 
Attach the bottom of the rear mem- 
ber to the rear post with a small strip 
of balsa, cut to fit. Then cover the 
frame, on either side, with tissue. 
The fuselage is finished, and the hard- 
est part of the job is done! 


MEASNG the wing is an old story to 
model builders. The wingribs should 
be marked off on balsa 3 1-4 inches wide 
(8 1-8 inches to keep the plane in Class 
B) and 1-32 thick, then bent in steam 
to the desired camber before splitting. 
The wing spars may be marked on balsa 
and bent to the right dihedral angle, or 
they may be cut at the center and butt- 
jointed to form the angle. Note that, 
though the overall length of the angular 
wing is 20 inches, each half is 10 1-16 
inches; therefore the full-length spar 
must be 20 1-8 inches. 

Attach the two wing clips—they are 
identical—and apply the Japanese tis- 
sue covering on top. And that’s the 
wing. 

The propeller is carved from a block 
5-8 x 1 x 8 inches. If you’re an ex- 
perienced model builder, you know just 
how to go about this operation; if you’re 
new, you can obtain an A. M. L. A. 
Manual from the League supply de- 
partment for five cents in stamps, and 
learn! Making a prop is a little diffi- 
cult at first, but it rapidly becomes sec- 
ond nature to the fellows who have 
built three or four miniature planes. 

The motor is a strand of rubber of 
the size known as 1-8 x 30, 27 1-2 inches 
long. It should be carefully knotted, 
and will just fit. 

Now clip on the wing, hook up motor 
to prop shaft—and the ship is ready for 
its maiden glide! A few trials will 
show you the best adjustment for the 
wing. Give the motor a few winds, and 
see how it behaves under power. 

Been wondering about that “winding 
hook” shown in the drawing? That’s 
something new. And any fuselage 
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model builder who has had a nearly- 
wound rubber motor snap inside his 
finished ship will see its virtue—for a 
breaking motor means a wrecked ship. 

Two S-hooks are used with this 
model, one at each end of the motor. 
Remove the front hook from the prop 
shaft and catch it with the winding 
hook. Remove the rear S-hook and at- 
tach it to your egg-beater winder. Then 
holding the winding hook handle, pull 
the motor from front to rear through 
the ship, and catch the front S-hook 
with a pair of pliers. 

Now stretch the rubber to three times 
its ordinary length (if you’re an expert 
builder, you'll have prewound it a 
couple of times, six or seven hundred 
turns) and wind it 1000 to 1200 times. 
Attach the front S-hook to the winding 
hook again, and pull the motor back 
through the fuselage. Catch the two 
S-hooks, one in the prop shaft and the 
other in the rear hook. 

If your work has been careful, if the 
ship is adjusted properly, if the hall 
where you're flying it is big enough, you 
ought to get a three-minute flight after 
half a dozen trials! 

You doubtless know the tricks of 
model-filying. You know that washin 
on the left wing and washout on the 
right (that is, a slight upward angle to 
the front corner of the left and the op- 
posite to the right) will help to over- 
come the torque or twist of the propel- 
ler. Breathing on the wing wil! enable 
you to bend it. You know that the rud- 
der’s angle can be changed in the same 
way. You know, too, that the angle of 
incidence of the stabilizer can be al- 
tered—if the ship climbs too steeply, a 
ay downward tilt to the stabilizer will 

elp. 

And you know how to set the wing— 
back for less climb, forward for more. 

Your trials over, you’re ready to try 
for that official record. Remember that, 
by reducing the wing area slightly, 
you'll keep the ship in Class B, and 
thereby stand a better chance of becom- 
ing the record holder. If you think your 
best flight is good enough for a record, 
send details in to League headquarters; 
you'll be sent official record application 
blanks if you qualify. Remember that, 
for an N. A. A. record, your flight must 
be timed by three stop-watches. 

And you can win a League Honor 
Certificate by making a flight of 45 
seconds or more in the presence of an 
adult witness, then sending his signed 
statement that he saw the flight to- 
gether with ten cents in stamps to the 
A.M. L. A. League headquarters will 
mail the Certificate right back to you! 


Join the League—invite your friends to 
join, Use this coupon. 


AIRPLANE MODEL LEAGUE OF 
AMERICA 
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AIRPLANE MODEL LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
American Boy Building 

Second and Lafayette Blyds. 
Detroit, Michigan 

Gentlemen: 

I am interested in learning about aero- 
nautiecs through the building and flying of 
airplane models. I also wish to become eli- 
gible for official national airplane model 
contests and to enjoy other League privi- 
leges. Will you, therefore, please enroll me 
as a member? I enclose a two-cent stamp 
for postage on my membership card and 
button. 


Fall Name .::..). + Saeeeplelgegs = sabe pa 955-7 
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Features of Ford Plane 


All-metal (corrugated aluminum al- 
loys)—for strength, uniformity of 
material, durability, economy of 
maintenance, and structural safety. 


Tri-motored (Wright or Pratt & 
Whitney air-cooled engines, total- 
ing from 900 to 1275 horse-power) 
—reserve power for safety. 


Speed range—55 to 135 m.p.h. Cruis- 
ing radius, 580-650 miles. 


Disposable load—3670 to 6000 Ibs. 


High wing monoplane (single, stream- 
lined, cantilever wing)—for strength, 
speed, inherent stability, visibility, 
clean design. 


17 capacity (including pilot’s dual- 
control cabin)—Buffet, toilet, run- 
ning water, electric lights, etc. 


Durability—Uniform all-metal con- 
struction is insurance against dete- 
rioration. 


Price, $42,000 to $55,000 (standard 
equipped at Dearborn)—Excep- 
Gonally low because of multiple- 
unit online production methods. 


High over upper Manhattan Island, 
six minutes after leaving Newark Air- 
port! ... Where Fulton’s steamboat 
once chugged northward to Albany, 
the Ford plane of Colonial Airways 
wings at a hundred miles an hour to 
Montreal in Canada. 


Arrways meet their most severe competition in settled regions. From New 
York City northward and eastward is such a region, extraordinarily varied, 
thickly populated, served excellently by every form of transportation . . . 
railroads, boats, high-speed electric cars, automobiles and busses. It is broken 
up by mountains, rivers, lakes, cities and towns, and the irregular coastline 
of the Atlantic Ocean. It would seem that commercial airships have little 
chance here. 

Nevertheless during this last year the Colonial Airways was forced to employ 
double-sections to take care of passengers between New York and Boston and 
New York and Montreal on regular scheduled flights from Newark Airport! 

The giant tri-motored Ford planes of this line are proving exceptionally 
popular for swift, safe travel. Sea fogs seldom hinder them from keeping close 
to their scheduled flights, since a slight deviation of the course inland always 
brings them clear of the influence of the ocean. Many travelers choose the 
Colonial Airways not only because of the safety and comfort of the Ford 
all-metal planes, but because of the rare and varied beauty of the regions 
over which they fly. It is doubtful if anywhere in America so much natural 
and historic beauty can be concentrated in a few hours smooth travel as 
here over the Colonial Airways of New York and New England. 

There is no more delightful means of travel than the big all-metal Ford 
planes moving like swift shuttles across the skyways of all the nation. With 
the highest factors of safety in transport planes, each ship provides the 
convenience and smooth comfort of a well-appointed yacht. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Visitors are always welcome at the Ford Airport at Detroit 


Passengers arriving at East Boston Airport, one hour and forty-five minutes 
after leaving New York from Newark Airport. 
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Here’s the Newest Idea 
in Model Airplanes: - The 


“A i Eagle” 
merican Lagie 
Wing Span: 26 in. Weight: 3402. 
N entirely new, light-weight, strong, fast-fiying 
Model with IDEAL'S twenty years e: 
behind it, and months of dependable sei 
fore it. New in construction, unique in design. A 
wonderful flyer. Fuselage and tail assembly of 


pitch Bei 
scheme, ruction is simplicity it 
can build this Model. Get one for 
Complete Construction Set contain- 
ing all parts and full instructions 


$2 


‘Aico furnished Completely’ Asosagbled and ready foc 
iamediate fight, with special slk-covered $5. 00 


wings se 


Build a 3-ft. Flying Model of the 
FORD Transcontinental MONOPLANE 


‘A perfect scale-model of 
the giant airplanes now 
in use for coast-to-coast 
passenger transportation. 
Any boy can build it; the 
1D Complete Con- 
struction Outfit. contains 
gz all parts, fittings and 
materials,’ with complete 
plans, 
building-flying instructions. Th 
anteed to fly when coi i 
struction Outfit ... 


IDEAL Model Airplan 


» Parts and Supplies are 
sold by Toy, Sporting Goods and Hardware Stores. 
If unobtainable in your locality, your order will 
be filled from the factory upon receipt of price. 
(All prices above are 10% higher 
West of Denver, Colo., and in Canada.) 


Plans for Model Airplanes . . 25c 


Complete, accurate, %4-size Plans, with Buildil 
Flying Instructions, for any one of the followi 
Models, sent 

PLANE Ni 
MONOP' 
Biplane 
Nieuport Monoplanes; Cecil Peoli Racer. Catalogue 
included free with plans. 

5e 


64-Page Catalog of Models, 
IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


Curtiss Biplane; DeHAVILLAND 
Naval Seaplane; Bleriot, Taube or 


Parts and Supplies tor Builders 
“The Most Reliable Name in Model Airplanes for 20 Years"* 
22 West 19th St., New York City. 


HEATH SUPER PARASOL 


With Sea Plane Floats $238 


BUILD AND 
FLY THE 


For $199.00 


10¢ Stamp 
or Coin 
for Booklet 


Detailed Shop 
Blue Prints 
$5.00 Per Set 


HEATH AIRPLANE COMPANY, Dept. B.1, Chicago, Ill. 


The new official Scout 


HANDKERCHIEFS 


are humdingers. Snappy scout 
scenes and patrol age are 
K. O. designs, very typical of 
real Scouting. 15 cents each, 

Your local outfitter has or 
will get them for you. Head- 
quarters and Service stations 
stock both patterns and many 
stores sell them, 


RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


New Models now ready for delivery 
dit from our ‘factory. Astonishing 


© DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 

ON ALL MEAD BICYCLES 

No cost to g 

No coat to you if you don’t want to keep 
lamps, horns, owen. 


usual’ prices. ‘no 
ite for our marvelous prices 


d 


WRITE TODAY —A POSTCARD WILL DO IT 


Cycle Co., Dept. C-21, Chicage 
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What Makes It Fly 


The Twelfth Talk on Aerodynamics e 
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plane of to-day may seem as crude 

as the first locomotive now seems to 
us. Numerous inventions and improve- 
ments are still to come. 

A sailing vessel unfurls all sails in 
a favorable wind, but reefs them down 
in a storm. Why should not an air- 
plane change the area of its wings while 
in flight? Then, once aloft, it could 
have the small wing area that makes 
for speed; and on landing it could in- 
crease its wing area and alight slowly. 

This might be done in two ways, as 
the illustrations show. Part of the un- 
der surface of the wing could be slipped 
back, thus increasing both the area and 
the camber. Another way is to slide the 
ends of the wings in and out. 

Both of these methods, however, en- 
tail mechanical complication and extra 
weight. The airplane engineer has al- 
ready become conservative and dreads 
mechanical innovation. Some less ex- 
pert but bolder man may bring these 
ideas to a practical form. 

A simpler but less effective method of 
getting greater lift is to change the 
shape of the wing section. This can be 
done by inserting a hinge, near the 
trailing edge of the wing and extend- 
ing along the whole span. This device 
already has been successfully employed 
and may be made automatic. 


T: the people of the future the air- 


HE Handley Page slot is still another 

means of adding lift. When the wing 
meets the air at a high angle of incli- 
nation, the air flow is violently dis- 
turbed, lift is lessened, and the plane 
stalls. To prevent stalling a small 
front portion of the wing is moved for- 
ward, so that there is an opening be- 
tween the upper and lower surfaces of 
the wing. Air flows from the high pres- 
sure region underneath to the region 
of low pressure or suction above the 
wing, thus smoothing the air flow and 
increasing the lift. The result is that 
the plane so equipped can fly at a lower 
speed without stalling. 

Just as four wheel brakes have be- 
come standard on automobiles in spite 
of the opposition of some manufactur- 
ers, so one or another of these devices 
will become standard on airplanes. 

A craft capable of direct vertical 
ascent has a special interest for all 
of us. It is fascinating to think of ris- 
ing without any preliminary run, hov- 
ering in the air, and coming down where 
we will. 

Helicopters were experimented with 
even before the airplane. Various types 
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have been developed at great expense of 
time, money, and skill. So far none has 
succeeded. Why? 

First, a helicopter can be most effi- 
ciently raised by a large airscrew, ro- 
tating slowly on a long shaft well above 
the body of the craft. But the gasoline 
engine, to be light for a given power, 
must have“its crankshaft rotate rapid- 
ly. Therefore the airscrew must be 
“geared down,” and the shaft must be 
strong. And gearing and shafting 
weigh so much that they reduce the use- 
ful carrying capacity of the helicopter 
to a fraction of that of an airplane of 
the same horse power. 

Second, the air meets the control sur- 
faces of a helicopter very slowly, es- 
pecially when it is descending or hov- 
ering, and therefore it is hard to make 
the controls effective. An airplane 
moves swiftly, and a strong wind al- 
ways works powerfully on its control 
surfaces. 
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Third, when the helicopter’s engine 
fails, it is necessary to throw out a 
clutch and change the setting of the 
blades of the airscrew. This cannot be 
done instantaneously, and meanwhile 
the helicopter may drop quickly and 
dangerously. An airplane usually can 
glide down safely. 

Edison has said that everything 
worthwhile is difficult to achieve. The 
helicopter belongs to this class of diffi- 
cult inventions, and we may yet see a 
successful aircraft with the wonderful 
maneuvering power of the bird. 


OME ten years ago we saw a descrip- 

tion in a foreign magazine of a ro- 
tating wing machine invented by a 
Spaniard called La Cierva. With the 
conservatism of a typical engineer we 
threw the description into the waste 
basket. 
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La Cierva at the time he first con- 
ceived of his invention was a boy of 
only sixteen! 

What was the basis of his wonderful 
idea? 

An airplane can fly safely only at 
high speed. With a rotating wing, the 
aircraft as a whole may move slowly, 
but the blades may turn fast enough to 
keep it in the air. : 

Engineers thought it almost impu- 
dent of a mere boy to attempt such an 
innovation. But La Cierva persisted, 
and recently the autogiro was flown 
from London to Paris at an average 
speed of about ninety miles an hour. 


pss autogiro is not a helicopter be- 
cause its rotating wing is not power 
driven and because it cannot ascend 
vertically. It is more like an ordinary 
airplane with a lifting windmill instead 
of wings. 

Our artist has drawn an interesting 
diagram of the autogiro. The blades a 
are fixed by hinges b to a collar c that is 
free to turn round the axis d. The 
blades can move up and down while 
turning, but rubber shock absorbers e 
limit the up-and-down travel. Once the 
blades are made to rotate they rotate 
as long as the craft is moving. They 
furnish great lift even in slow for- 
ward motion. Therefore the autogiro 
can glide down almost vertically, land, 
and come to rest after a very short run. 
The turning blades, free to adjust them- 
selves in the air, give perfect stability. 

The autogiro is inferior both in speed 
and climb to the airplane, but it may 
prove very useful. 

There are many other possible in- 
ventions that would be of great aid to 
flying, other than improvements in the 
flying machine itself. 

Major Hoffman, of Wright Field, is 
working on a giant parachute to rescue 
a whole plane. 

Other men are trying to develop a 
warning signal to tell the pilot when he 
is twenty or thirty feet from the 
ground, in case he must land in a fog. 
A completely reliable method is still to 
be found. 

Then we have such ideas as dropping 
fuel tanks in case of fire; picking up 
parcels of mail in flight; and devices for 
roof landings. Perhaps our readers’ 
imagination will supply other problems 
and their solutions. 


Editors’ Note—This is the last of 
Professor Klemin’s articles. 
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now. His body was a mass of bruises 
from the metal floor and he knew that 
he could not last much longer. Bates 
was constantly boring in with ter- 
rific persistence that had an effect of 
inevitability about it. Jeff, circling 
around him warily, leaping in for quick 
blows, guarded himself. He knew that 
Bates was bigger and more powerful. 
It was now or never, for he was about 
through. He wondered subconsciously 
why the men did not interfere— 

Suddenly he stopped his circling tac- 
tics and for a couple of seconds sparred 
warily. Then, as a right from Bates 
grazed his head, he pretended to be stag- 
gered. He lurched back dropping his 
arms. Bates leaped in like a wild man. 
In that instant Jeff snapped into action. 
He ducked to the left like a flash, as a 
terrific circling right from Potty 
swished over his head. His left foot 
came forward and his right fist plunged 
into Bates’ midsection. 

The big fellow staggered back, half 
bent over, as Jeff straightened and 
swung his left squarely under Bates’ 
jaw. Bates started to fall backward, 
and as he fell, a last sock from Jeff’s 
right finished him. He dropped heavily 
and Jeff, swung off his balance by his 
own terrific swings, and weak as he was, 
stumbled over the form of his adver- 
sary and fell beside him. 

The next second they were locked in 
each other’s arms, a kicking, clawing 
mass, too weak to harm each other. 

It was then that a half-conscious Jeff 
felt himself hauled away and he fought 
against it. For a moment he was a lun- 
atic. All the worries of the past weeks, 
and the strain he had gone through in 
the last few days, had brought him to 
the breaking point. He fought fiercely, 
and the outlaw who was lifting him was 
forced to drop him. His head hit the 
metal floor. Ordinarily it would have 
but dazed him. Now, utterly exhausted, 
he felt himself slip thankfully into un- 
consciousness. 


Chapter Eleven 


EFF came to and found Holmesdale 

and the blond American, who was 

still masked, washing off his face 
with cold water and dabbing some sort 
of an antiseptic to his many cuts and 
contusions. He lay there with his eyes 
closed for a moment, then turned his 
head wearily. He felt spent and ex- 
hausted and the future seemed a horrid 
thing to contemplate. He opened his 
eyes at last and said weakly: 

“Some scrap.” 

“A real go!” agreed the lanky de- 
tective. “You ought to see Bates.” 

“Bates didn’t do so bad,” said the out- 
law. “What do you do, hire only quali- 
fied serappers for Independent Air- 
ways?” 

Jeff didn’t answer. His eyes were 
roving around the small, metal-lined 
room, and he was trying to orient him- 
self. The door was ajar but he couldn’t 
see out of it. From various noises that 
seemed to be coming from far below 
him, however, the room seemed to jut 
off from the main chamber and to be 
high up, close to the ceiling. 

“Just exactly where am I?” he in- 


quired. “And where’s all that ma- 
chinery?” 
“Fire escape outside the door,” 


Holmesdale told him. “You’re up next 
to the ceiling, right underneath a bunch 
of wires plugged into the wall.” 

“Greetings!” came a familiar voice 
from the doorway. Standing on the 
metal runway outside was Alexy. “I 
take charge—you eat,” he told the 
American. 

He sat down on the edge of the cot 
on which Jeff was reclining. Holmes- 
dale seated himself on the other one. 


The two beds were the only furniture in 
the windowless chamber. In the ceil- 
ing was set a sun ray light. Evidently 
the whole underground power plant had 
the benefit of artificial sunlight. 

“You and Bates are not friends, it 
seems?” the dapper little Rolvakian said 
with his flashing smile. “You fought 
well.” 

“Not well enough,” Jeff said calmly, 
and suddenly as the thought of the 
treacherous pilots came to him once 
more, he felt the blood course faster 
through his veins. Instantly, his ex- 
haustion left him. 

“Nice place you boys have here,” 
Holmesdale said easily, leaning back 
against the wall. “Who runs it?” 

“The greatest scientist in the world,” 
Alexy stated calmly, lighting a ciga- 
rette. 

“What’s the idea of it?” Holmesdale 
asked casually. = 

For a moment Alexy hesitated. Then: 

“JT see no reason why I should not 
tell,” he said evenly. “I can do no harm 
telling you.” 

“No?” Jeff said slowly. 
that mean?” 

“That we'll never live to repeat it,” 
Holmesdale interpreted casually, as 
though the idea were one of only minor 
importance. 


“What does 


LEXY twirled his little mustache 

and blew a line of smoke toward the 
ceiling. Then he shrugged his shoul- 
ders and his boyish smile flashed out 
again. 

Jeff almost forgot the horrible infer- 
ence in his smile as he studied the de- 
bonair criminal. Again it seemed that 
his untroubled air and jaunty nonchal- 
ance were far more menacing than say- 
age threats could possibly have been. 
There was no feeling in the man before 
him, and whether or not two men were 
to be killed was nothing to him. He 
would be just as happy one way as an- 
other, and would doubtless execute them 
after bowing gallantly and smiling his 
commiseration. Was he a sample of the 
gang that held them captive? 

Suddenly from without there came a 
low, deep-toned hum. It grew stronger 
and slightly louder as second after sec- 
ond ticked off. Short, staccato barks 
from various men apparently in differ- 
ent parts of the huge cavern indicated 
that a crew of mechanics were working 
together in widely separated places and 
signaling each other as they worked. 

“Commotion, eh?” Holmesdale said. 


“What’s up?” 

“Another ship is coming down,” Alexy 
said calmly. 

“T see. One of Independent’s, eh?” 


snapped Jeff, as that vast low hum 
seemed to make his eardrums vibrate 
and the very walls of the room quiver. 

“Why not?” smiled Alexy. “Very in- 
teresting, no?” 

“What’s the system?” Holmesdale in- 
quired. “You said it didn’t make any 
difference whether we knew or not.” 

“It does not,” agreed Alexy, raising 
his voice to make himself heard. 

Then suddenly the noise died away. 

“She is down!” the Rolvakian chuck- 
led. “Is it not wonderful?” 

Genuine enthusiasm glowed in his 
black eyes. 

“What part do you play in this?” Jeff 
asked him. 

“I work under the master,” Alexy 
said, and there was something in the 
way he said it that indicated more plain- 
ly than the words themselves that he 
was a worshiper of his chief. 

Jeff, in the very shadow of death, felt 
a sort of fatalistic recklessness come 
over him. What did it matter now? 
There was nothing they could do to save 
themselves. Death seemed such a cer- 
tainty that he accepted it as calmly as 
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(Continued from page 37) 
he would the setting of the sun. There 
was nothing he could do; so why worry? 

“Well,” he said, “we’re still waiting 
to hear how you do it.” 

“The last secret no one ever will 
know,” Alexy told him. “Even I do not 
know it. That is the master’s. You saw 
those large turbines?” 

“T just noticed them,” Jeff told him. 
“I was watching Bates, the—the rat!” 

“They are driven by mercury vapor 
and they drive the biggest generators in 
the world,” Alexy told him. “The big- 
gest transformers in the world then 
change the current to high voltage, do 
you see?” 

“Uh-huh,” Jeff told him, his mind 
keen and cool. He had a hunch somehow 
that a miracle would happen—that per- 
haps not only would he learn all about 
the deadly work that was going on there 
under the Mohave Desert, but that he 
might get safely out. He listened eag- 
erly. 

Alexy, as proud as a boy with a new 
toy, went on. 

“You saw those huge wires?” 

“Uh-huh,” yawned Holmesdale. 

“They are stretched underneath the 
ground,” Alexy explained, ‘and the en- 
ergy—more energy than has ever been 
carried by wires before—goes through 
them. Electric mirrors direct the rays 
in the proper direction. It is simple, not 
so, by that system, to hit a ship?” 

“T see,” said the absorbed Jeff. “Your 
chief has found the electrical compound 
of some ray, huh? What does it do when 
it hits a ship? That’s what I want to 
know. It doesn’t hurt anybody, the mo- 
tors all go dead—” 

“That is it,” Alexy said proudly. “It 
polarizes the electric motors and they 
cannot work as long as the ray is on 
them.” 


OR a moment there was silence. The 

triumphant Rolvakian looked from 
one to the other as though seeking ap- 
plause. 

“T see what happens now,” nodded 
Jeff, “but how is the ray made? That’s 
what I-want to know.” 

“T should like to know myself,” beam- 
ed Alexy, “but that is the master’s se- 
cret.” 

“The master?” 
quietly. 

“My countryman, the greatest scien- 
tist in the world.” 

“What is his name?” the detective 
asked, his eyes twinkling with unac- 
countable humor. 

“That I cannot tell you.” 

“Then I'll tell you,” chuckled Holmes- 
dale. “His name is Sergoff.” 

“How did you know?” Alexy asked, 
off his guard for a moment. 

“He left Stalgrad, taking you with 
him, about six months ago. The Rol- 
vakian police were worried over his ab- 
sence, because they knew that he was 
somewhat insane and irresponsible. And 
they don’t like to see him in company 
with a criminal like you.” 

Alexy had recovered from his momen- 
tary surprise. “You have guessed his 
name,” he said coolly. “But it makes no 
difference.” 

“How long has this outfit been here?” 
Jeff demanded. 

“Tt took four months to build this lit- 
tle nest,” Alexy said airily. 

“Why was it built?” Holmesdale 
asked him. “To destroy all mankind?” 

Again Alexy shot a startled glance 
at the detective, this time with a faint 
hint of fear in his expression. Jeff 
wondered how much Slats knew. 

“Adjoining this plant,” Alexy went 
on, “all underground, is one of the 
greatest laboratories in the world. For 
more than a year we worked outside, 
then for two months more inside, and 
finally—well, you know.” 

“Finally you went to work on air- 
planes,” Jeff said. “Why? Got a grudge 
against us, or just trying out your con- 
traption?” 


Holmesdale asked 
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“Would you not like to know?” smiled 
Alexy. 

“IT do know,” Holmesdale said indif- 
ferently. “But you won’t get so far. 
Not so far.” 

Alexy stared at the detective and for 
a moment their eyes held. 

There had seemed to be absolute si- 
lence in the main power room for the 
last two or three minutes, but now foot- 
steps sounded on metal, coming closer. 
They waited expectantly, as though the 
footsteps had extraordinary signifi- 
cance. A second later a figure filled the 
doorway. 

“Alexy, the chief wants to see you,” 
said Potty Bates. His eyes swept the 
room scornfully and his bruised and 
battered face had an ugly expression on 


in his brain and a million possibilities 
danced before his mind’s eye. 

“But how on earth did you get on to 
the fact that the ranch houses were the 
source of all the trouble?” Bates asked. 

“Slats here,” Jeff said. “Slats figured 
that the source had to be from the 
ground, that it was limited in effect, and 
that we’d find the spot somewhere in 
the middle of the Mohave area.” 

“Enough of that,” Holmesdale cut in. 
“We haveni’t much time. Tell us how 
you got here, Bates.” 

“Well, I was wrong in a lot of things, 
and maybe I’m wrong yet,” Bates whis- 
pered, “but here’s what happened. Pat 
and I felt uncomfortable because it was 
our ship that suffered most of the time, 
and so when you two were definitely 
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it. “I’ll take care of these bimbos while 
you’re gone.” 

“T shall tie them,” beamed Alexy, “to 
see that there are no more fights.” 

Bates dropped his hand to his waist. 
The butt of a gun was peeping from his 
shirt just above his belt. 

“T have one of your little squirt guns 
with me,” he said significantly. “Don’t 
be frightened on my account.” 

“Very well,” smiled Alexy. “See you 
again soon. Au revoir.” 

His footsteps echoed down the metal 
scaffolding without, and the silence in 
the room was like a physical substance 
shot through with such utter menace 
that Jeff felt prickly. He seemed stifled, 
somehow, and his heart was pounding 
like a racing engine. 

Bates went to the door silently and 
looked out. Slowly he closed it. Holmes- 
dale leaned forward gradually and Jeff 
knew that he was taut and ready to act. 
Jeff himself, his heart filled with dread, 
lay motionless on the bed. 

Slowly Bates turned around to face 
them and his face was transformed. 
There was a wide, joyous grin on it 
and his eyes were dancing. 

“Don’t say a word until I tell you 
all about it,” he whispered swiftly. 
“We've got a chance to take these eggs, 
and take them right!” 


Chapter Twelve 


EFF fought to comprehend what 
was happening. 
“What do you mean?” snapped 
Holmesdale. 

“Don’t you understand?” Bates asked 
him, coming over to the bed. His eyes 
were on Jeff as though pleading for 
forgiveness. 

“You’re—you’re not one of them?” 
stammered Jeff. 

“They think I am,” Bates whispered, 
“but I’m not. I had to act as I did be- 
cause I was on trial with ’em. I had to 
prove to ’em that I hated you and hated 
Independent Airways. That’s the rea- 
son I started insulting you the second 
you came in, and that’s the reason I 
jumped on you and fought you until I 
couldn’t stand. What a scrap that was!” 

A warm glow swept over Jeff and 
suddenly the world was a different place 
to live in. A thousand thoughts swarmed 


suspicious, I lost my fool temper. I 
wasn’t entirely wrong on that. I felt as 
though I, John Bates, ought to be above 
suspicion—” 

“From our point of view nobody 
could be,” Holmesdale stuck in quickly. 

“Anyway, that’s that,” Bates went on. 
“I lost my temper. We stowed away in 
the ship because we wanted to clear our- 
selves, and I had the same idea you did 
of the source of the trouble. I didn’t 
know what was happening, but I felt 
that there was something here in the 
Mohave that was the center of the whole 
business. We stowed away to see 
whether the ship would be tampered 
with without us running it, for one 
thing, and to see whether the presence 
of Jeff and Munson in the ship would 
make any difference. 

“T hid close to a motor with a couple 
of magnets and detectors to see if I 
could find out just what was affecting 
the motors at the moment of stoppage. 
Then, as we were coming down in para- 
chutes, I saw just a flash from a cer- 
tain spot on the ground, and I figured 
that the energy, whatever it was, that 
was neutralizing our motors might be 
coming right from there. By that time 
I had the ray partly figured out as the 
only possible means of polarizing our 
motors. To make a long story short, 
Pat and I started on our way back here, 
chased by the police. 

“We lost the police in that storm, out 
of St. Louis, and deliberately landed at 
this funny bunch of ranch buildings 
with a very definite idea in mind. The 
whole world knew we were under sus- 
picion, and my reputation as a scientist, 
I suppose, is not small o account of 
this Farley metal. So I just walked into 
the house and calmly told ’em all about 
it. Took a shot in the dark—told ’em 
that I was ready to join up with ’em.” 

“Some nerve, I should say,” grunted 
Holmesdale. 


EFF, wide-eyed and utterly absorbed 

in what Bates was saying, suddenly 
felt so ashamed of himself that his eyes 
dropped. 

“I’m sorry, Potty,” he said huskily. 

“That’s all right. I don’t blame you,” 
the dynamic Bates told him. “We got 
away with it. Nobody admitted any- 
thing. Three of the men in this ring 
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are foreigners, and the other one an 
American. I also had an interview 
with the big boss. He was masked. We 
were taken down in here for two rea- 
sons. One, that our bluff happened to 
hit the nail pretty squarely on the head. 
This meant that we were very danger- 
ous to have at large. The other rea- 
son was that maybe we could do ’em 
some ‘good. They are undermanned— 
can’t get men who know enough and 
are crooked enough really to operate 
their own plant correctly. So here we 
are. 

“I was helpless to stop the shooting of 
that torpedo ship out at you, and never 
in my life have I gone through moments 
like that, even though I knew that 
Alexy had orders to let you out alive, 
if possible, and bring you down here. 

“The conspirators were in the mid- 
dle of a debate on whether to blow up 
their whole plant and disappear, or 
not. The fact that you two were hov- 
ering above ’em for two days, and that 
I had arrived knowing apparently 
everything about it, had them scared 
to death. Some big bug arrives to- 
nen and they'll decide then what to 

lo. 

Suddenly his rugged face set in grim 
lines. 

“And this big bug,” he said savagely, 
“is the bird I want to see. He and this 
Doctor Somebody-or-other, who is the 
chief bandit, are the boys we want. The 
man who is coming is the financial 
backer of the whole works and the doc- 
tor has the scientific secret. I’d like to 
know the exact formula of that ray! 
And I'd like to know who he is.” 

“His name is Sergoff—he’s a Rol- 
vakian,” Holmesdale said. “But hurry 
on with your story. Somebody may be 
coming up here any minute.” 

“There’s very little more to shoot,” 
Bates went on, after a glance of amaze- 
ment at the lanky detective. “I began 
to win their confidence, but they weren’t 
sure of me. That’s the reason for our 
fight. I convinced ’em, then, that I 
hated you—and that you hated me. In 
the last few minutes I’ve learned more 
than I’ve learned in the last twenty- 
four hours. 

“T’ve learned in the first place that 
none of the underlings know why they 
have worked on Independent ships al- 
most exclusively and on the United ships 
only occasionally. I tried to find out 
whether there was any international 
aspect to this thing, ou: cpparently 
there isn’t. This is the only picnt of 
its kind, as far as I know, and this ray 
can’t operate over a distance of more 
than three hundred miles and then it’s 
hard to get a focus on the ship. 

“They have a system of radio detec- 
tors that can spot a ship within a few 
feet, at a range of three hundred miles. 
But it takes skill to work the electric 
mirrors. 

“In the second place, I learned that 
the invention was perfected only about 
six months ago and then it took four 
months to build this plant. The doctor 
is a nut; there isn’t any doubt about 
that. At the same time, he’s probably 
the greatest scientific genius alive. Why 
he is operating against Independent and 
United, is something that none of the 
men know, unless Alexy does, and I 
haven’t had a chance to talk with him. 
He’s the pet of the doctor and appar- 
ently, among his other remarkable 
qualities, is no mean electrical engi- 
neer.” 

“Well, then, here’s where we stand,” 
Holmesdale put in swiftly. “You know 
that there is no other plant like this, 
that the doctor is a nut, that there is an 
individual who either is the financial 
backing or represents it, and who’s com- 
ing to-night to discuss whether or not to 
dismantle this plant or blow it up and 
skip to safety. Did you have any par- 
ticular scheme in mind for us?” 

“Yes,” Bates whispered, his eyes 
aglow. “We want to get the doctor’s 
secret, and we want to get this financial 


power. This guy—call him ‘X’—can 
explain the whole plot. The doctor can 
explain how he does it. Do you realize 
what that will mean to this country?” 

“Sure,” Jeff nodded. He was sitting 
up now, and he felt as though he had 
the strength of ten men in his revived 
body. “If this country spotted power 
plants like this at various points over 
its surface, especially along the coasts, 
we’d be safe from attack forever.” 

“Absolutely,” nodded Bates. “Just 
shoot this ray in circles through the 
air and bring down every ship.” 


O Jeff’s imagination, the possibilities 

were unbounded: Any future war, if 
people were so foolish as to have one, 
would be fought exclusively in the air. 
The largest ground army in the world 
was only ten thousand men, while air 
forces often reached five hundred thou- 
sand airplanes— 

“Why, gosh!” he exclaimed. “This 
thing would make war impossible!” 

“Of course.” 

“Suppose this doctor represents some 
other government and is just testing 
out—” 

“No. This isn’t inspired by some other 
country,” Holmesdale informed the 
others. “Dr. Sergoff is a trouble-maker 
even in his own country. The Stalgrad 
police told me in that phone call—” he 
looked at Jeff—“that Sergoff was an 
Equalizer. You know that outfit: want 
to destroy all civilization, get back to 
nature, and give everybody a fair start. 
Evidently this ray is Sergoff’s first point 
of attack. With it he intends to cripple 
transportation and throw the world into 
chaos. But somehow, his financial 
backer—the big bug who’s coming to- 
night—is making some more special 
use of the ray. Going after United and 
Independent ships. Probably running 
them down until they depreciate in 
value and can be bought up for next to 
nothing. The big bug is our chief 
menace right now. Imagine his foster- 
ing an invention that might destroy the 
world! And undoubtedly for selfish ends. 
Who can he be? He must have all 
kinds of money!” 

“T don’t know,” puzzled Bates. ‘“He’s 
certainly operating openly—as though 
he had protection.” 

“No use racking our beans,” con- 
cluded Holmesdale, looking to Bates. 
“What’s the next step?” 

“Well—” Bates drew a long breath— 
“they’ve got two more torpedo ships, 
here, that shoot a ray similar to the one 
that polarizes the motors. You two know 
how deadly it is. The doctor can ap- 
parently make up a ray to do any- 
thing—turn metal into molten liquid, 
or make a man transparent. That’s his 
specialty. The ray that was shot out 
of the torpedo ship is just an adapta- 
tion of his other one and doesn’t take 
nearly so much power. 

“Now here’s what I figured. There’s 
a secret entrance to this place that I 
don’t know anything about—a tunnel 
that runs for miles. That'll be the en- 
trance the big money chief uses. I 
know where they will meet. This gun 
I’ve got in my jeans shoots another of 
Sergoff’s rays that paralyzes a man’s 
nervous system for several hours and 
makes him incapable of movement. I 
can get hold of two more, one for each 
of us. 

“When this conference takes place, 
the whole works will be undermanned. 
I'll know where nearly every man is. 
Sergoff and this backer will be in a cer- 
tain room. Now my scheme is this.” 

In a few seconds he had outlined his 
idea. Holmesdale’s remarkable mind 
grasped the possibilities in an instant 
and a wide-eyed, silent Jeff listened 
with his heart in his eyes. 

It was a desperate plan, yes, but 
nevertheless it was a joyous young pilot 
who said, as footsteps approached down 
the runway, “Now I feel like a man 
again.” 

It was just one hour later when 
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Bates, who had left the room upon 
Alexy’s arrival, returned. Jeff took 
one look at the big pilot’s eyes and it 
seemed to him that a sort of a glow 
emanated from them and suffused him. 
Bates gave a barely perceptible nod. 

“The big boy has arrived!” Jeff 
thought, with pounding heart. 

Bates walked over toward Alexy who 
was lounging easily on a bed. One of 
those guns was in a holster at the Rol- 
vakian’s hip, but he had no chance to use 
it. Ina split second one of Bates’ arms 
encircled his head, shutting off the Rol- 
vakian’s mouth, and the other arm was 
around his body. Jeff leaped forward 
and held the wildly wriggling legs. 

“T'll do the tying,” Holmesdale said, a 
lilt in his voice that was seldom there. 

In less than ten seconds, in an almost 
absolute silence, the Rolvakian was tied 
and gagged. 

“Now I'll get Pat,” whispered Bates. 
“Here are your guns. Hide them until 
I give you the word.” 

“Listen,” Holmesdale said eagerly. 
“We haven’t eaten for a long time. Why 
can’t we go out with you, apparently 
under your guard to get something to 
eat? Then we can help you.” 

Bates thought a moment. 

“O. K.,” he said. 

With Jeff leading the way, Holmes- 
dale behind him, and Bates bringing up 
the rear with his gun out, as though 
shepherding the captives on their way, 
the party went out on the metal plat- 
form. Five men were puttering about 
the vast mazes of machinery. 

“All the others, except Sergoff, are up 
above ground in the ranch house,” Bates 
whispered, “which is a lucky break for 
us, if we can get rid of these boys.” 

They climbed down zigzag ladder-like 
steps to the floor of the vast cavern. 

“Let’s take a chance and separate, 
Holmesdale whispered. “Then we can 
get three at a time. How far will these 
guns work?” 

“Only within a radius of ten yards,” 
Bates told him, glancing about him ner- 
vously. 


” 


Chapter Thirteen 


the slightest thing went wrong now 

they were utterly ruined. Right out 
in the open, where the approach of any- 
one would reveal the entire scheme, they 
had to get rid of those men who were 
in plain sight of each other. 

“Jeff, get that one over there while 
he’s behind that machinery!” Bates 
whispered. 

Jeff drifted over toward a huge trans- 
former set close to the wall. The me- 
chanic’s head was barely visible through 
openings in the structure of the trans- 
former, and his back was to the wall. 

“Some plant you’ve got here,” Jeff 
said calmly as he came within sight of 
the man. 

The masked mechanic looked up 
quickly. Safely behind the machinery 
now, Jeff pulled his gun like a flash. The 
next second, as a ray of light darted 
forth from the muzzle, the mechanic 
fell without a ery. 

Two seconds later, Jeff, invisible to 
anyone else on the floor, although he 
would have been in plain view of any- 
body from the various scaffoldings that 
ran around the cavern, had rolled the 
man’s body underneath the machinery. 

His gun hidden once more, he strolled 
with outward nonchalance but such in- 
ner excitement as he had never felt be- 
fore, out into plain view again. There 
was a man twenty yards away from him 
who was watching him curiously. This 
one was standing almost in the exact 
center of the floor and in plain view of 
everybody else on it. 


oJ ite: was like a man in a dream. If 


UDDENLY a strangled cry came 
from a corner of the power plant. 
Holmesdale had got his man. The 
masked mechanic, toward whom Jeff 
was strolling, turned like a shot. His 
jaw dropped. Jeff leaped forward. He 
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How Pictures 


are ‘Transmitted Over 


Telephone \/ires 


CA Bell System Advertisement 


In THE daily newspapers you often see 
pictures of events which happened 
that same day in a far-off city. Haven't 
you wondered at the miracle of modern 
science that makes it possible to send 
pictures over the telephone wires? 
Here is how it is done. 

The picture to be transmitted is first 
Se a sensitized celluloid film, 
which is then wrapped around a trans- 
parent cylinder. Inside this transmit- 
ting cylinder is a photo-electric cell. 
This cell is a type of vacuum tube 
which can cause the strength of an 
electrical current to vary with the 
brightness of the light which strikes it. 

The light from a lamp is focussed on 
the cylinder and passed through the 
film to the photo-electric cell. The 
cylinder revolves and also moves for- 
ward a small distance with each turnso 
that gradually the point of light traces 
over the entire picture. The light and 
dark parts of the picture on the film let 
more or less light through to the 
photo-electric cell, which in turn 
allows more or less electrical current 
to pass through it. This produces 
small electrical quivers which are 
strengthened in a vacuum tube am- 
plifier and sent out over the telephone 
line to the receiving station. 

At the receiving machine, another 
celluloid film is wrapped around a 
cylinder. Light from a lamp is passed 
through a light valve and focussed 
upon the film. This valve is opened 
and closed, much or little, by the 
varying size of the little quivers of 
electric current coming in over the 
telephone wire. 

The cylinder revolves at the same 
speed and in the same manner as the 
sending cylinder, and as the point of 
wavering light traces a path over the 
film, it is ‘‘exposed’’ just like a picture 
taken in a camera. The film on the 
receiving cylinder is then taken off 
and developed. From this negative 
prints aremade onregular photographic 
paper, exact reproductions of the orig- 
inal picture which may have been 
taken thousands of miles away. 

It takes only about 7 minutes to 
send a postcard size picture over tele- 
phone lines, whether it be 50 miles or 
1000 miles. It is also possible to send 
handwriting, signatures, finger-prints, 
printed pages, documents or practically 
anything that can be recorded by a 
camera. 
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Keeps YOUR 
ICE SKAEES 


Like New 


Don’tlet yourhandsomeskates and shoes 
get old and shabby before their time. 


After every skating, dry skates thoroughly 


and rub all over with 
3 i O 
= = 

in ne 
This will keep them always rust free and 
shining bright. 
Also rub3-in-Oneinto theshoeleatherto 
keepitsoftand pliable.Prevents cracking. 
Oil the screws of clamp skates with 
3-in-One and they’ll go on in a jiffy. 
3-in-One is blended of three highest 
quality oils—animal, mineral and vege- 
table. \t’s different from all ordinary 
oils—and better! 
Sold everywhere by hardware, sport- 
ing goods, grocery, drug and general 
stores. Two size Handy Oil Cans and 
three size bottles. 


FREE (oil tie ttaanated Bie 
tionary of Uses. Request both on a postal. 
Manufactured since 1894 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
130 William Street | New York, N.Y, 
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A CLASS PINS AND RINGS 


Write for our 1930 Catalog. Pin shown 
here with any letters, numerals, or colors. 
Sterling Silver or Rolled Gold’ Plate, 50c 
each or $5.00 per doz. 

UNION EMBLEM CO., 


Dept. 9, Palmyra, Pa. 


Winter Flying 


If Christmas brings you a SILVER ACK, you won't 
have to walt months for warm weather to enjoy it. 
With these new pyralin skis, designed in type 
similar to those used by Commander B; in the 
Antaretie, you ean, In one day, build a SILVER ACE 
Spirit of 8{. Louls or Fairehild cabin model, and fly 


It over deep snow and fee. Attachable with five 
SILVER ACE convertible 
models, or to our famons flying Fokker with special 


wires. Skis $1.50 a pair extra at all dealers. Add 
25 cents if shipped hy us. 
And remember SILVER ACES are world famous for 
their beauty, scientific design, demount: ble, silke 
covered, waterproof wings, and above all for their 
thrilling performance. | ‘They are designed by nero: 
nautleal experts and cost less in the long run, A 
steel winder with every set. 
Send 10 cents for 32-page catal 
genuine SILVER ACK models an 
struction sets. 
Sailplanes, Monoplanes, 
Biplanes, Seaplanes 

Ready to Fly, Partly Assembled, Knocked Down 

ices, $1.50 to 825.00 

Sold by 1000 dealers. 50 cents extra 
If shipped by us. 


AERO MODEL COMPANY 


deseribing 18 
sensible con- 


111 North Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO} 
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(Continued from page 39) 

saw out of the corner of his eye that 
Bates was over at the other side of the 
room. The mechanic wheeled, jerking 
out his gun. Fortunately for Jeff, it 
stuck for a moment in its holster. As 
he saw the gun in Jeff’s hand he 
shouted. His voice reverberated like a 
elap of thunder from the recesses of the 
cavern and its echoes had not died away 
before Jeff’s gun spat light. The man 
dropped like a log. 

“No time to waste! 
all,” Bates shouted. 
low!” 

They had taken all the men completely 
by surprise. 

“Where’s Pat?” panted Jeff as he 
lugged the mechanic’s heavy body into 
the shelter of one of the turbines. 

“He’s up the passageway trying to 
close off the exit to the house and cut 
those men off. Got to wait for him now 
before we go to the council room. Won- 
der if Sergoff heard that shout.” 

At that moment Patterson appeared 
at the top of the stairs down which Jeff 
and Holmesdale had made their origi- 
nal entrance. 

“OQ. K.,” the slim young pilot shouted 
exultantly. “I jimmed her up plenty. 
It'll take ’em an hour to get back in 
here!” 

They waited for him at the bottom of 
the stairs. 

“Gosh—do you suppose we’re going 
to get away with it?” Jeff asked, his 
voice quivering with excitement. ‘“Ser- 
goff must have heard that shout. The 
guy yelled ‘Help’ as plain as day.” 

“T hope not,” Bates muttered. “The 
room where they’re meeting is about ten 
yards off this place, and there are two 
doors.” 

“Sure we can get 
Holmesdale. 

“Yes, although one door may be locked 
to make sure that this big bug isn’t seen 
by anybody,” Bates told him. “I’ve got 
an idea. We'll let Alexy in.” 

Five seconds later their minds were 
made up. Back to the room they went, 
and released the Rolvakian. 

“Listen,” Jeff told him, his gun out, 
“you’re going to do exactly as we say.” 

“And if you don’t,” Holmesdale inter- 
jected, “it won’t be one of these toys 
that will be used on you. Understand?” 

The black eyed Rolvakian twirled his 
mustache urbanely. 

“I’m in your hands,” he said with a 
courtly bow. He seemed to have no 
emotion about the matter whatever, and 
he led the way almost gaily back 


We've got ‘em 
“Hide that fel- 


in?” snapped 


through the factory. Jeff’s gun was at 
his back. 

They went down the runway to the 
corner of the room and then entered the 
passage through an unlocked door. At 
the other end of the straight vista was 
another door. Alexy tapped on it lightly. 

“Alexy, Dr. Sergoff. May I see you 
a moment? I have important news.” 

For a moment there was utter silence 
from within. Then a gruff voice said 
something in a low tone and was an- 
swered in louder fashion by the guttural 
tones of the bearded master scientist. 

The door opened outward. As it 
started to swing, Jeff flung it open all 
the way and leaped forward gun in 
hand. He got a momentary impression 
of a pair of glittering black eyes shield- 
ed by thick spectacles, staring at him. 
Across the small room, which was fur- 
nished with a few chairs, a table, some 
filing cabinets and a desk, he saw a door 
closing. Doubtless the man who was the 
hidden power behind the whole project 
had disappeared behind that door! But 
Sergoff, the master scientist, was still 
there. He staggered back as Holmes- 
dale leaped forward. Bates was guard- 
ing Alexy and Patterson was behind 
Holmesdale. 


Joes never knew how it happened. 
They had decided that they did not 
want to paralyze the scientist for they 
needed the information he could impart 
on the spot. Sergoff leaped backward 
with catlike agility. The next second he 
had whirled like a shot and with in- 
credible speed had reached the closed 
door. He flung it open—catapulted 
through. Jeff was four or five feet be- 
hind him. The next second the door had 
clicked shut. 

“It’s locked!” gasped Jeff. “They’ve 
slipped us as sure as you’re alive!” 

“They have not,” roared Bates. “This 
leads to the catapult ships and I know 
another way to get to them. They’ll go 
for those ships, now that they know the 
jig is up. If they don’t, we'll get out of 
here, get in another ship, and have half 
the police in the country covering this 
area. They’ll never get out of the 
secret tunnel.” 

“They must have gone for the cata- 
pult ships,” Holmesdale said swiftly. 
“They know the jig’s up now, but they 
don’t know what’s happened down here, 
and they’ll take the quickest and surest 
method of getting to safety.” 

They took time to bind and gag Alexy 
again and then rush down the runway 
across the floor of the cavern and into 
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another passage that led to the base of 
the huge cylinder that Jeff had seen 
when he and Holmesdale had gone 
through the shed. They burst into a 
big room on the floor of which was a 
mass of complicated machinery, just as 
a deafening clanking started in the 
maze of levers and arms. A smooth, 
round shape that had been in the center 
of the electrical catapult shot upward. 
Sergoff and his mysterious backer had 
got away! 

A second ship was off to one side, 
hung nose up by ropes, in a position 
where it could readily be swung into 
the catapult itself. 

“Two of us go in this baby and chase 
these birds, and two of us go out the 
other way and get the police,” gasped 
Bates. “Pat knows his way around 
here and I know how these ships work.” 

“You and I in the ship, and Slats and 
Pat get out the other way!” snapped 
Jeff, his eyes blazing. 

“QO. K.,” roared Bates. “They'll prob- 
ably be waiting for us up above, ready 
to burn us to pieces, if they can—” 

“You mean to say we can’t outfly ’em 
and outfight ’em?” interrupted Jeff, as 
he helped Bates haul at a rope. 

“Tl say we can!” Bates returned ex- 
ultantly. “Climb in, my boy, and Pat 
will send us off.” 

The wildly excited pursuers, rushing 
around the floor of that vast cavern, 
were drawn with tenseness. They would 
have been even more strained had they 
known that almost at that exact min- 
ute, a thousand miles eastward, no less 
than seven passenger and freight air- 
planes, five of them belonging to In- 
dependent Airways and the other two 
to United, were spiraling down for 
forced landings, and that all of their 
motors had gone dead at the same time. 
The underground power plant in the 
Mohave was branching out over the 
country, and had the exultant Jeff, cer- 
tain that the mystery was close to solu- 
tion, realized it, he would scarcely have 
been the sanguinely joyful demon that 
he was as he and Bates leaped for the 
smooth, round aerial projectile hanging 
alongside of the wall. 

“So long!” yelped Jeff, as he followed 
Potty Bates into the torpedo. 

“Good luck,” called Holmesdale. “The 
secret of the whole blasted conspiracy 
is right above you; so don’t spare the 
horses!” 


(To be concluded in the February 
number of THE AMERICAN Boy.) 


Friends of the A. M. L. A. | 


‘ROM government officials to leaders in 

aviation, from airplane model manufac- 

turers to civic organizations, America is 
back of the work of the Airplane Model 
League of America. The Second National A. 
M. L. A. Contests, conducted in Detroit last 
June by THE AMERICAN Boy, were made 
possible by the generous support given the 
magazine from all parts of the country. 

Chief among the backers of the contests 
was the Detroit Board of Commerce, which 
helped to make them possible by financial 
support. Mr. Edsel Ford, president of the 
Ford Motor Company, entertained contest- 
ants with a dinner at the Ford Airport. 
Frank A. Tichenor, publisher of Aero 
Digest, contributed a trip to Europe for the 
scale model winner. 

Other individuals and organizations whose 
help was invaluable are Col. Harry H. Blee, 
of the Department of Commerce; the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway; George R. Wallace, 
Jr., Fitchburg Paper Co,; the Detroit 
public schools; Fred L. Black, advertising 
manager of the Ford Motor Company; S. E. 
Loughner of the Michigan Model Airplane 
Supply Company; Col. C. H. Danforth, Sel- 
fridge Field; George F. McLaughlin, 
editor of Aero Digest; William Heaslip, 
magazine illustrator; the Weyhing Brothers 
Manufacturing Company; the Hotels Stat- 
ler, Inc.; Camp Penn Loch, Interlaken, 
Mich.; Camp Crosley, Tippecanoe Lake, 
Ind.; the Aviation Institute of the U.S. A.; 
and the Broadfield Aeroplane Company. 

The S. L. Bird Company, Detroit, fur- 
nished each of the three champions with 


clothing, and programs were provided by 
P. W. A, Fitzsimmons, president of the 
Michigan Mutual Liability Company. 

Financial aid for the contests, in addition 
to that supplied by the Detroit Board of 
Commerce and THE AMERICAN Boy, came 
from the following: 

Arthur Nutt, Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor 
Company; C. Roy Keys, Curtiss Aeroplane 
& Motor Company; G. S. Ireland, Curtiss 
Flying Service; W. E. Boeing, Boeing Air- 
plane Company; Steele Morris, American 
Airports Corporation; G. I. Stich, Aero 
Supply Manufacturing Company; J. F. 
Prince, Wright Aeronautical Corporation; 
G. W. Vaughan, Wright Aeronautical Cor- 
poration; Charles L, Lawrence, Wright 
Aeronautical Corporation; I. M. Uppercu, 
New York City; Chester Cuthell, Cuthell, 
Hotchkiss & Mills; D. L. Chick, American 
Eagle Aircraft Corporation; W. C. Wildes, 
Rome Wire Company; A. G. Spalding & 
Brothers, New York City; Harold Kondolf, 
Fairchild Aviation Corporation; J. F. Roche, 
Binks Manufacturing Company; D. A. Lus- 
combe, Mono Aircraft; Great Lakes Air- 
craft Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio; S. L. 
Gabel, Summerill Tubing Company; N. H. 
Gilman, Allison Engineering Company; 
Aero Model Company, Chicago, Illinois; E. 
A. Johnson, Johnson Airplane & Supply 
Company; Harry Schwarzschild, ‘“Air- 
ports”; Earl D. Osborn, Aviation Publish- 
ing Company; Howard Beazley, Nicholas- 
Beazley Airplane Company, Inc.; James T. 
Downey, The Balsa Wood Company, Inc.; 
Wilbur Neely, The Derby Oil Company; 


Otto Koch, Kendall Refining Company; H. 
H. Greene, Kendall Refining Company; 
Radiomarine Corporation of America, New 
York City; E. R. Armstrong, Armstrong 
Seadrome Development Company; A. San- 
dow, U. S. Hammered Piston Ring Com- 
pany; National Aviation Corporation, New 
York City; Grover Loening, Loening Aero- 
nautical Engineering Corp.; J. T. Trippe, 
President Pan American Airways, Inc.; H. 
A. Kraeling, Standard Steel Propeller Com- 
pany; Richard F. Hoyt, Hayden, Stone & 
Company; Horace E. Thorn, John A. Roe- 
ling’s Sons Company; Clarence O. Prest, 
Prest Airplanes & Motors; Paul Becker, 
Chance Vought Corporation; Charles Mar- 
cus, Eclipse Machine Company; Lawrence 
H. Armour, Aviation Securities Corpora- 
tion; Roland Lord O’Brien, Marine Trust 
Company of Buffalo; Norman Allerdice, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; F. L. Morse, 
Thomas Morse Aircraft Corporation; C. J. 
Bruckner, Advance Aircraft Company; John 
R. Cautley, Bendix Brake Company; Reed 
M. Chambers, United States Aviation Un- 
derwriters; Earl N. Findley, United States 
Air Services; R. H. Fleet, Consolidated Air- 
craft Corporation; Edgar N. Gott, Keystone 
Aircraft Corporation; Allan Jackson, 
Standard Oil Company; Charles F. Ketter- 
ing, Dayton, 0.; O. W. Mott, Kelsey-Hayes 
Wheel Corporation; J. Brooks B. Parker, 
Parker & Company; Harold F. Pitcairn, 
Pitcairn Aviation, Inc.; R. Sanford Saltus, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; George D. 
Wanner, George D. Wanner & Company; F. 
E. Wellington, Wyman-Gordon Company. 
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About the Activities of the 350,000 Members 
of the Airplane Model League of America. 


USELAGE MODELS! 
F Everybody’s building ’em. From 

every corner of the country League 
headquarters is receiving word of flying 
scale models, built-up commercial planes, in- 
door and outdoor jobs. Ernest McCoy, De- 
troit, the boy who successfully introduced 
the cambered wing on indoor models, pre- 


Lindenberger and his fleet. 


dicts that fuselage contests will before long 
become as popular as flying stick contests 

“We've got the flying stick down to a 
fine point now,” he points out. “League 
members will want to turn to something 
new soon.” 

That doesn’t’ mean that flying sticks are 
passe. Not at all! The official N. A. A. 
contests are for flying sticks, and this type 
of model will always be better for endur- 
ance. But the time isn’t far away when two 
minute fuselage records will seem as small 
as they do for the lighter type of model to- 
day. 

League members are reading, in this 
month’s AMERICAN Boy, of the corking 
fuselage model designed by William Chaffee, 
one-time indoor record holder. Meanwhile 
other fellows are flying the same model- 
airway. 

Isadore Gruber, Dallas, Texas, reports a 
flying model of a Vought Corsair, following 
League scale model plans except that the 
prop was 7% inches long. The fuselage of 
the plane is hollow, with balsa bulkheads; 
the complete job weighs 24% ounces! 

Philip Hatton, West Palm Beach, Fla., 
constructed a fuselage plane with 10-inch 
overall length and 16-inch wing. Gleason 
Jewett, of Gardner, Mass., reports a highly 
successful flying model of an Eaglerock bi- 
plane, 8 inches long and 12 inches in wing 
span. “I made a 3-inch prop, but I’d make 
the next at least 5 inches,” Jewett states. 

And R. Unzueta, president of the “Hawks 
of the A. M. L. A.” in Mexico City, has just 
won an Honor Certificate for a flight of 155 
seconds—nearly four times that of any 
other reported to League headquarters— 
with a flying Stinson-Detroiter. 

Alex Schmidt, South Milwaukee, Wis., not 
only builds fuselage models but thinks up 


A baby dirigible—it flies 24, minutes. 


trick ideas for contests. “Why not have a 
meet for outdoor fuselage planes of, say, 
83-inch wing span and make them ‘fly the 
Atlantic?’ The Atlantic could be a mea- 
sured distance of about 100 yards; and the 


planes that don’t make the distance would 
be all wet!” 

Not a bad idea. Why not try it out? 

Turning his model-building ability into 
cash, Stuart T. Lindenberger of Redlands, 
Cal., made and sold as party favors a whole 
fleet of tiny monoplanes. The fuselage and 
wings were of carved balsa, aluminum- 
painted; the wheels were cardboard, and the 
tail skid light wire. Lindenberger is a model 
builder of experience; he claims a unique 
world’s record, for, he says, a ship he 
made went up two years ago and hasn’t 
been seen since! 

“Pushers,” writes Arnold Sims, Pitts- 
burgh, “give me more kick than tractors, 
indoors or outdoors. Seems to me a fellow 
learns more aerodynamics from them—their 
problems are different.” The League has 
available a few No. 2 indoor pusher kits at 
65 cents, and No. 4 outdoor twin pusher 
kits at $3.00—a check or money order sent 
to headquarters with your order will 
bring the kit to you. Who’s going to try out 
Sims’ theories? 

The hard luck champion of the month is 
Robert Gussman, Wenatchee, Wash. Guss- 
man reports that his New Baby R. O. G. 
“sure went pretty the first time. But the 
next time she looped and lit under a 
sprinkler that was going. When the wing 
dried the tissue paper shrank, and warped 
the wing all out of shape. When I tried to 
steam it back into shape I snapped the wing 
in three places. I tried to glue it but it 
didn’t do any good. The next time I’ll turn 
the sprinkler off first!” And he bought two 
more kits to make sure there’d be a next 
time. 

Charles D. Hall, Beloit, O., writes that he 
faced parental lack of enthusiasm when he 
started to build a similar model. “My folks 
didn’t see any sense in it. But when they 
watched it fly they all wanted to know how 
I did it. I told them, ‘It wasn’t by accident’.” 

Experimentation with a biplane Baby R. 
O. G. yielded Charles G. Lawley, Tamaqua, 
Pa., lift, stability and longer flights. He 
used a sweep-back leading edge on his main 


be SVE is it’s a jack knife that 
youcarry every day(seeNo.2114) 

* or a Camp Knife—the knife of many 
uses (see No. 4950) —a really good 
knife is the only knife worth having. 
You know that Winchester must 


make good knives because they make 
such splendid guns. In both guns and 
knives, you see, it’s the quality of stee/ 


that counts and the way they’re put 
together. Compare the quality and 
workmanship of a Winchester knife 
and you'll see why it pays to choose 
a knife made by the world’s foremost 
gun makers. 
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Gruber’s flying Corsair looks real. 


wing, and a small secondary wing, about 
half the length of the main wing, fastened 
one inch below the motor stick and just 
ahead of the main wing, its leading edge 
cemented to the landing gear. 

Automatic stability combined with the 
ability to do everything from barrel rolls 
to vertical climbs was attained by Fred Al- 
drich, Whitinsville, Mass., in his “Baby 
Bee.” The Bee is a 6-inch indoor tractor 
with an 8-inch sweep-back, dihedral wing 
and a 3%4-inch propeller. No matter what 
position the plane may assume in flight, it 
always lands right side up! 

The first successful model dirigible is re- 
ported by Louis Pierce, Cleveland. The pho- 
tograph shows the ship, a 22-inch structure 
of balsa frame and tissue covering, Pierce 
inflates a regulation toy balloon inside the 
main framework, and has attained 2%4-min- 
ute flights with it indoors, Outdoors he tried 
it only once, and that time found it 
crushed and broken half a mile away! When 
the motor has run down in indoor flights, 
the ship glides smoothly to the floor. 

The ship is a model of the blimp Ply- 
mouth, 

To Fred Jacques, Portland, Ore., goes the 
double honor of winning the first Honor 
Certificate for a Senior R. O. G., with a 
flight of 85 seconds—10 seconds above the 
necessary minimum. And Vicente B. Dia- 
logo, whose impressive address is Maagnas, 
Lagonoy, Camarines Sur, Philippine Islands, 
is the month’s most distant new League 
member. 

League memberships continue to pour in. 
The total membership is now past the 350,- 
000 mark. Better join now and get started 
building, if you haven’t already. A mem- 
bership coupon is on Page 34, 
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Serving With Soldier-Elephants | continued from page 21 


captivity for seventy years, who showed 
no sign whatever of failing strength! 

Elephants show good sense when 
they are under medical treatment. 
Hathi usually has wit enough to know 
that the doctor is working to relieve 
pain or discomfort, and therefore she is 
the best patient possible. A certain 
Jumbo in the London zoo had an appall- 
ing abscess on the jaw, which had to be 
lanced. The first cut, which made him 
seream with pain and bolt away, was 
not sufficient. The surgeon, seeing 
Jumbo’s panic, was doubtful and very 
nervous about making a second in- 
cision. The keeper, however, knew bet- 
ter, and after petting and talking 
awhile to his charge, he told him to 
come back. Jumbo came, though he was 
trembling all over with fear, and of his 
own accord he put his head down with- 
in reach and allowed the cut to be made. 

When hot weather comes, you give 
elephants some cooling medicine, done 
up in a pill camouflaged with sugar and 
things she likes. Though she takes in 
the sweet thing easily, she spots the 
medicine as soon as she bites it, and see- 
ing no reason for eating something very 
nasty, she spits it out. No amount of 
persuasion will make her open her 
mouth again to take it in. At last, two 
men force the protesting elephant’s 
mouth open, while a third rams in the 
pill. Hathi owns herself beat, and, to 
judge by the movements of her throat, 
swallows the pill. 

But watch her from a distance, till 
she thinks that no one is looking. She 


“Yes, yes,” she says. ‘What is it?” 

“I guess I g-got to start at the b-be- 
ginnin’,” says Mark, “and I don’t t- 
think anybuddy ought to go out of this 
here room till I git through.” 

“Go on, Mark. Go on,” says Mrs. 
Kent, kind of trembling. 

“Ma’am,” says Mark, “it all s-s-starts 
with the Venus of Milo that we were 1- 
l-lookin’ at. We heard a couple of f-fel- 
lers talkin’ up a p-plot or something, 
and we made out a I-lot of m-money was 
tied up in it. So we got kind of int’- 
rested.” 

“Oh, do be quick,” says Mrs. Kent. 

“So we kind of m-moved around and 
kep’ our eyes open and we see these two 
men was cal’latin’ to do a meanness to 
another man that was a waiter in a low 
kind of a 1-little restaurant. Once they 
kidnaped him and put him in a cellar 
way out of P-P-Paris, and we follered. 
But the waiter got away. And we f- 
found him again in his room and got 
him away from the men.” 

“Who was this waiter?” says Mrs. 
Kent. 

“I’m a-comin’ to that,” says Mark. 
“Wa-al, it s-seems this here waiter 
wasn’t jest right in his head. He didn’t 
know who he was and he didn’t remem- 
ber n-nothing. But we s-suspicioned 
who he was though there wa’n’t no way 
of p-p-provin’ it. We made out he had 
been an aviator in the war and got shot 
down by the enemy.” 

“Oh!” says Mrs. Kent. 

“So we put him in a s-s-safe place 
where the two men couldn’t do him no 
harm. And then it was m-made to look 
like mebby he was jest a crim’nal in dis- 
guise. We were almost m-made to b’- 
lieve he was this here Hard-boiled Hen- 
nessy. So of course we couldn’t do noth- 
in’ till we found out if that was true. 
And then we run onto Hennessy and 
played him a kind of a t-trick and 
landed him here; so now we know ’toth- 
er f-feller hain’t him.” 

“Where is this waiter?” 
Kent in a breathless way. 

“Ma’am,” says Mark, “wait. Fust we 
got to s-settle up with them two men. 


asked Mrs. 


Fa 


takes up some dust, turns her head back 
and blows it on her flank to discourage 
the flies, and then turns back again, as 
innocent as you please. But mahouts 
know even more than elephants, and one 
of them goes round to pick up the pill 
that Hathi had stowed away in her 
cheek till she saw a chance of spitting it 
out again. This is too much for her. 
With a squeak of dismay she bolts, a 
mahout after her. Presently he leads 
her back by the ear. Her head is tilted 
to one side and she’s yelling blue murder 
like a naughty child. 

Now at last she gives in, and, whim- 
pering and protesting, she swallows the 
pill, opens her mouth wide to show that 
it is gone, and then pitches into her big 
flour cakes, as cheerfully as possible. 
The funny thing is that she never makes 
any real use of her strength. If she did, 
nothing short of a powerful locomotive 
could successfully oppose her. Yet the 
lean little brown man lugs her along 
much as he would a protesting young- 
ster. 

Hathi is very fond of being petted. 
You can’t take her on your lap and 
pet her, but you can tickle her and 
scratch her under the chin and behind 
the ears, and talk to her as you would 
to any other animal. All the while she 
will show her pleasure by funny lit- 
tle squeaks, and by caressing you with 
her trunk. She can be playful, too, but 
much as I like elephants, I prefer to 
keep clear of playful ones. Their sense 
of humor is on too large a scale. 

We had a cheerful, middle-aged Hathi 


in our battery who loved a joke as 
much as she did sugar cane. She played 
one on me, one day, to the great delight 
of the mahouts and her friends. 

In charge of four men, the twelve 
elephants had gone for an afternoon’s 
romp in a lake, a thing they greatly en- 
joyed. When I was riding up to the 
lines in the evening I caught them on 
the way home. They all certainly felt 
good, especially the joke merchant, who 
had no man on her neck. When I was 
level with the herd, about fifty yards 
from it, she stopped, looked at me for a 
moment, and then cocked her ears and 
rolled up her trunk tight. Trumpeting 
like a wild bull elephant, she charged. 

We didn’t wait for her, my horse and 
I, but went off at a rate of knots. Of 
course she couldn’t catch us, and I 
don’t suppose she wanted to. What she 
wanted to do—and did—was to scare 
us stiff and make us run. When I pulled 
up and looked round, I saw her caper- 
ing about after the manner of her five 
ton kind, waving her trunk and laugh- 
ing to beat the band. Yes, laughing! 
An elephant laughs all right, with a 
sort of shrill, cackling squeak. Her pals, 
including the mahouts, were laughing 
too. They laughed all the way home, and 
when I went to see the elephants fed, 
the joke merchant was still chuckling. 

Elephants can think for themselves, 
and even seem to have a rough code of 
conduct, as crows most certainly have. 
The biggest elephant in the battery, 
Anarkully, was a bad bully. She had 
thrashed all her companions, except one, 


Mark Tidd in Paris (Continued from page 25) 


They was Mr. Town and Bulger. Yes, 
ma’am. They figgered they knew who 
the waiter was, and Town hired Bulger 
to help him. I dunno jest what they p- 
p-planned to do, but it wa’n’t no good. 
Because, ma’am, there was millions of 
d-dollars at stake and Mr. Town wanted 
he should inherit them.” 

“Walter!” says Mrs. Kent. 

“Yes, ma’am,” says Mark. “I dunno 
how they f-found this waiter, but they 
aimed to git him out of the way so as 
n-nobuddy else would find him. And 
that p-put us on the track. And all 
these here things we kin p-prove.” He 
stopped. “Ma’am” he says, “did ye ever 
see this here b-before?” 


ITH that he reached into his pocket 

and pulled out a funny-shaped pin, 
a little one with Greek letters on it, and 
handed it to Mrs. Kent. 

“My son’s fraternity pin,” she says, 
staring at it as if she couldn’t believe 
her eyes, and then she turned it over 
and says in a whisper, “His initials! It’s 
my son’s own fraternity pin.” 

“I kind of f-figgered it might be,” 
says Mark. “I found it amongst this 
here waiter’s things yestiddy.” 

“But where is he?” she sort of 
gasped. 

“Right clost,” says Mark, “but, ma’am, 
like I told you, he’s forgot everything. 
He hain’t crazy nor silly, but just has 
forgot, and he’s awful frightened of 
everything, and he’s in purty bad shape. 
I want you s-should know, ma’am, so 
as you won’t be shocked when you see 
him. Two, three times we got him right 
to the edge of rememberin’ s-something. 
So, ma’am, I got to f-figgerin’ and fig- 
gerin’ and it seems to me like mebby he 
could be made to remember.” 

“How, Mark? How?” 

“If he was startled, ma’am. If some- 
thing awful s-surprisin’ was to happen 
to him all of a sudden. D’ye think, 
ma’am, you kin bear to go through with 
it, and not be too awful disappointed if 
it don’t work?” 

“Oh,” she cried, “let me see my son! 
It has been so long—so long. I don’t 


care what is wrong with him—only let 
me see him.” 

“That’s jest what I w-want,” says 
Mark. “I want you to see him, and I 
want him to see you. And then we'll 
f-find out. Be you ready, ma’am?” 

“Yes, oh, yes,” she says. 

“Then stand r-right there,” says 
Mark, “and don’t move, and don’t say 
anything. Just stand right in the m- 
middle of the room. I'll be back in a 
m-minute.” 

So he went out and closed the door 
after him, and we waited. I was all 
quivery inside, but all the same I looked 
at Town and he was pretty pale and all 
shrunk down in his chair as if he didn’t 
have any bones in him, and his hands 
were shaking. And then the door op- 
ened and Mark Tidd says, “S-step right 
in, Mr. Lapin.” 

My heart nearly flopped over. Mr. 
Lapin pushed the door wider and stood 
on the threshold looking thin and pale 
and kind of vague. Well, he saw there 
were people there and stopped all of a 
sudden and kind of cowered. And then 
his eyes moved to Mrs. Kent, and they 
got bigger and bigger, and an awful ex- 
pression came over his face and sweat 
came out on his forehead. He just 
stared and stared and stared, and then 
he took an unsteady step forward with 
his hands lifting up. And Mrs. Kent 
spoke and her voice was terrible glad 
and terrible sorry and all full of some- 
thing that made you feel all choked up. 

“My son!” says she. “My son!” 

Lapin took another kind of fumbling 
step, and his lips opened and then he 
says just one word: “Mother!” 

And the next minute she was hang- 
ing onto him and holding him up so he 
wouldn’t fall down, and he was kind of 
sobbing and muttering and clinging to 
her and saying, “I remember! I remem- 
ber! I’m somebody at last. I have a 
name. I’m a person. I’m a human be- 
ing again. I remember.” And then he 
says “Mother” about a dozen times. 

Well, Mark motions to everybody to 
clear out; so we went into the next 
room and left Mrs. Kent alone with her 


called Sooksoondry. She made a special 
victim of Zirra, a very small elephant, 
well under eight feet high. Managing to 
get loose one night, she went over to 
Zirra and began to hammer her without 
mercy. 

Sooksoondry was the one I mentioned 
as having seventy years of service. She 
was not as tall as Anarkully, but more 
heavily built, and the handsomest cow 
elephant I ever saw. Perhaps the 
strongest, too. If a tethered elephant 
really wants to get loose, she can gen- 
erally manage it, and hearing Zirra’s 
laments, she got loose and went across 
to take‘a hand. She began by butting 
Anarkully—the bully—fair and square 
in the ribs, knocking her endways. Then 
she cut loose, and, not giving Anarkully 
a chance to get up, she thrashed and 
kicked her into submission. After the 
thrashing, she drove Anarkully back to 
her place. 

After that Anarkully let the other 
elephants alone. I might, add that she 
was Sooksoondry’s leader, and as she 
would always shirk pulling if she could, 
it is quite likely that they had had 
words before, which came to a head in 
this manner. Anyhow, poor little Zirra, 
who only stood about seven feet six 
inches, and must have weighed consid- 
erably under four tons, was forever af- 
ter left in peace. 

Good companions, and good workers 
—elephants—and though they proved 
useless under fire, I couldn’t help feel- 
ing a pang of regret when they got their 
discharge from the service. 


boy, and they stayed there maybe half 
an hour, but we waited. And then she 
came in and he was walking beside her 
—and he looked about twice as big, and 
there was something in his face that 
changed him so you couldn’t hardly rec- 
ognize him. Right off you could see he 
wasn’t a rabbit any more, but a man. 

He walked right across to Mark Tidd 
and me, and he grabbed us by the hands 
and he says to his mother, “We owe it 
all to these fellows. They’ve been good 
to me, Mother. They’ve taken care of 
me—and now they’ve given me back to 
you.” 

“Aw, shucks,” says Mark. “Anybud- 
dy’d be glad to help find the Lost 
Dauphin.” 

He kind of smiled. “So that’s who I 
was,” he said. And then he turned 
around to Town and Bulger. 

“Walter,” he says, “you and I were 
boys together. I didn’t think you would 
do this to me. It’s hard to believe.” 

“It’s not so. The boy is lying,” says 
Walter. 

But Mr. Lapin, who was now Mr. 
Kent, shook his head. “No, Walter, it’s 
true. Was just a little money worth 
that to you? No, you needn’t be afraid. 
Nothing is going to happen. Neither 
Mother nor I could feel vindictive to- 
day, nor have we any desire to see the 
family name dragged through a lot of 
mucky publicity. The family would 
suffer more than you would. And you’re 
no social menace, Walter—you haven’t 
enough brains and energy to work out 
crooked schemes. You tried this one 
only because circumstances seemed to 
you just shaped for your benefit.” 

“What—what about me?” Bulger 
says. 

“You go free, too,” Mr. Kent says. 
“We can’t punish you unless we punish 
my cousin here. But watch your step 
after this, Bulger. We’re going to watch 
it, too. We'll check up on you and 
your work occasionally. It will pay you 
to go straight.” 

“Yes, sir,” says Bulger. 

Town didn’t say a word, and after a 
minute Mr. Kent says to him, “You may 


go and take your man with you. All we 
ask is that we never see you again.” 

So Walter got up and slunk out with 
Bulger at his heels, and both of them 
gave Mark and me a mean look, but we 
didn’t care. And then the other gen- 
darme went, and we were alone with 
Mrs. Kent and her son and Mr, Renny. 

Mrs. Kent came over and gave both 
of us a kiss and started in to say a heap 
of things that made you feel uncom- 
fortable and Mark just bust right out 
and says, “Ma’am, we jest can’t stand 
it. If you don’t quit, we’re a-goin’ to 
scoot.” 

“T think they understand, Mother,” 
says Mr. Kent. “You needn’t thank 
them any more.” . 

“You bet,” says Mark. . 

Well, that’s about the end of it. We 
hung around Paris a few days more and 
the Kents couldn’t see enough of us or 
do enough for us, and then Mr. Tidd 
got restless and we had to git our 
tickets for New York again. But Mrs. 
Kent and her son came down to Havre 
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to see us off, and when we was getting 
on the boat she handed each one of the 
four of us a little packet and says it was 
with her love and gratitude, and then 
we said good-by. 

When we got down in our cabins we 
opened up the packages, and there was 
the finest watch and chain in each one 
of them. They must have cost a mint 
of money, and they were engraved with 
our names and Mrs. Kent’s name, and 
they says, “A token of loving grati- 


So that was pretty slick. 

Then the ship went out and we were 
on the ocean heading for home. And we 
were glad. Gosh, it was going to be 
grand to see Wicksville again after all 
these months of travel. 

“Waal,” says Mark, “we’ve seen about 
all there is to s-s-see, but I cal’late about 
the best sight of all ‘ll be Wicksville, 
Michigan.” 

“You bet,” we says all together and 
unanimous. 

THE END. 


Wild Man Flint 


(Continued from page 5) 


touch the ground, bounce helplessly, 
and subside in a crazy heap. He saw 
Flint scramble out of the wreckage and 
hurry away from his machine. Then he 
saw another ship, neatly landed in a 
field near-by. He saw Flint hastily ap- 
proach this machine only to veer away 
from it and almost run toward the 
group of soldiers that had gathered 
about his wreck. Very thoughtfully Dur- 
land straightened out and flew back to 
his field. 

Bill Higgins and the other members 
of the flight had, it seemed, landed be- 
fore him and were anxiously awaiting 
his return. 

“Well,” Bill cried in greeting. “Now 
you know the truth. Your wild man 
from Ninety-Three’s yellow as a Chi- 
cago taxi!” 

“Oh, no!” grinned Durland warmly, 
and he told Bill Higgins what he had 
seen that morning. Bill stood stricken 
speechless for a moment. 

“Four of ’em!” he gasped at last. 
“Four of ’em all at once!” 

“Sure, four of ’em, and three or four 
balloons.” 

“What are you going to do about it?” 

“I’m going to get a staff car and run 
right down to that field they landed in. 
1 want to shake that man by the hand!” 
cried Ken Durland, stripping off his hel- 
met as he made for the motor park. 


T was afternoon before they returned, 

Captain Durland and his obstreperous 
pilot sitting together, but silent, in the 
rear seat of the car. Flint jumped out 
and proceeded almost immediately to 
his quarters, while his brother officers 
gazed at him, silent but respectful. Dur- 
land hurried into the orderly hut. 

Bill Higgins, following his com- 
mander into the hut, found him sitting, 
phone in hand, waiting for a connection. 
As Bill entered he spoke into the re- 
ceiver. 

“Have ’em call me as soon as possi- 
ble,” he said and hung up. 

“Well,” demanded Bill. “What does 
he get? A court-martial or a citation?” 

“Neither,” grinned Durland. “All he 
gets is Tim Kearney from Twenty- 
Four. Or else—” The glint of battle 
shone in Durland’s eye—“or else we 
have to send Jim over there. And that’s 
one thing I don’t aim to do.” 

“What, for the love of Mike?” cried 
Bill. 

“It’s like this,” explained his com- 
mander. “All that’s been the matter 
with this scrapping fool, Jim Flint, is 
that he’s bound to be with his pal, Tim 
Kearney, and circumstances, combined 
with his hot head, have kept them apart. 
Tim Kearney’s the brother of Jim’s girl 


back home. They were brought up as 
kids together, and he promised Tim’s 
sister to stand by the kid. 

“The fuss started when they got sep- 
arated at gunnery school. Tim went 
to one camp, Jim to another. Right 
away Jim Flint started flying over to 
visit his pal—to live up to his promise 
to keep an eye on him. His first C. O. 
was a confounded martinet and wouldn’t 
give him permission; so he got mad and 
flew over anyway. That brought dis- 
cipline. Jim flew off the handle and 
fought it. He fought like blazes be- 
cause that’s the only way he knows of 
getting anything. Obstacles rouse him 
to blue fury. Well, he fought to get into 
the same service squadron with Kear- 
ney, but Tim went to Twenty-Four, and 
he was sent to Ninety-Three. 

“Again Flint started making visits 
with or without permission and sneak- 
ing off to join Kearney in his fighting. 
Again he got into trouble, and again he 
tried to fight his way into Kearney’s 
squadron. When they shifted him over 
here he was mad clean through. By that 
time he hated all authority. He flew 
over to Twenty-Four last night in spite 
of orders, learned that Kearney was 
down for balloon strafing in the morn- 
ing, and left our formation to join him. 
I found him in the trenches with Kear- 
ney, planning mutiny and rebellion, 
while Kearney, with a broken ankle, 
calmed him down. I got the story out 
of both of them, called up H. Q. right 
from there, and I think I’ve fixed it. We 
want the pair of ’em over here with us. 
Hello, Jim!” 

The door had opened to admit the tall 
form of Flint. A subdued and quiet 
Flint, with a strange diffidence in his 
astonishingly deep blue eyes. 

“Flint,” cried Bill Higgins, rising 
nobly to the occasion. “It was great! 
It was magnificent! We’re darned proud 
of you, old man!” 

He shook the silent wild man’s hand. 
The telephone bell tinkled and Flint 
stiffened. 

He paced up and down the little floor 
space while Durland spoke and listened 
at the phone, and there lurked in his 
eyes a flicker of the blue flame that had 
ever betrayed the fury of combat he 
could not control. 

“OQ. K.” Durland snapped down the 
receiver. 

“He’s coming?” The cry burst from 
Flint with a ring of gladness. 

“Reports here to-morrow,” said Dur- 
land. “I’m darned glad, Jim. The boys 
will be glad.” 

Which was a fact that Flint soon 
found out, because they were waiting 
for him in the mess hut to tell him so. 
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HE Morrow Instant Free Release 
gives you longest, fastest coasting. 


The Morrow Internal-Expanding principle 
gives you powerful and smoothest braking. 

The Morrow Positive Forward Drive elimi 
nates slipping and lost motion. 

The Morrow Slotted Sprocket makes it 
quick and easy to replace rear wheel spokes. 


You can buy any bicycle equipped with The 
Morrow Coaster Brake. 


Andy Sannella 


Talks to Reed Players. 
Get this Free Book! 


On the air tonight, and every night, 
Andy Sannella is earning a fabulous 
salary with his Selmer Sax. In his book 
of ‘'Advice to Saxophone Players,"’ he 
gives more valuable information 
than in ten private lessons. This 

book also contains Talks to 
Clarinetists by Alexandre 

> Selmer. Send for free copy. 


" Ifyou willmention the instru- 


Atried and trusty | 


SY friend for 50 years. 


ment you play, we will send 
also, free samples of our 
AlexandreReeds, They Play! 


Selmer 


284 SELMER BUILDING, ELKHART, INDIANA 
27 (In Canada: 516 Yonge St., Toronto ) 


Send $1.00 for this complete and 
interesting course in cartooning, 
consisting of 30 lessons with over 300 
drawings by Billy Hon, the celebrated 
Cartoonist. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Wasley Publishing Co., 210-A West 14th St., Los Angele: 


You never lose Ivory 
in your bath — 
it floats ! 
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tale. 

And now comes to light the tale 
that lies concealed behind one of the 
great dogs of the world—Pluto, the Of- 
fice Pup. Hundreds of biographers have 
sent in to the Contest Editor the confi- 
dential, accurate story of his rise from 
bedraggled pooch to benign Pluto-crat. 
From nobody to the world’s hairiest ed- 
itor! 

Here they are—the winners to the con- 
test announced in November. Here are 
the inside stories that tell how Pluto got 
his job on THE AMERICAN Boy. Scores 
of the entries were good enough to print. 
From them we learned authoritatively 
that Pluto was spurred to success by an 
itch for fame, that'a mule with a strong 
reverse action kicked him into eminence, 
and that he took a course telling him 
how to get rich in ten lessons. 

Here are the honorable mentions, fol- 
lowed by the winning letters: : 

Lyman Albert Boyer (12), Seattle, 
Washington; Alberta Carter (16), Rem- 
sen, New York; Philip Chamberlin (15), 
Los Altos, California; Joseph H. Ewart 
(16), Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
Helen Gaddis (13), Sedro Woolley, 
Washington; Charles M. Harmer (18), 
Seattle, Washington; Fred Kerr (17), 
Troy, Ohio; Carl Kondo, Los Angeles, 
California; Edwin H. Maynard (11), 
Fairbank, Iowa; Billie Overton (12), 
Topeka, Kansas; Ralph Owen (17), 
(no city given) ; Marjorie Redfield (16), 
Spokane, Washington; Katharine W. 
Roberts (14), Gloversville, New York; 
Alvah I. Root (13), Morris, Connecticut; 
Mike Snider, Bloomfield, Kentucky; Ber- 
tram Taylor, Jr. (14), Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio; William Test (15), Glen- 
dale, California; James Albert Thomas 
(15), Bridgeport, Connecticut; Mary 
Elizabeth West (14), Lavaca, Arkan- 
sas; R. Scott Whitman, Jr. (13), Bing- 
hamton, New York. 


Bae? every great dog there lies a 


A Tale of Titles 


By Herbert Allison (17), 
Washington, D. C. 


First Prize—$5 


| DEAK despondent Bozo lost in the 
city, was in search of a job. As he 
dodged the kicks of passers-by, he came 
to a building that to him looked about 
Four Miles High, Pluto carefully walked 
to the door as if on Borrowed Legs. 

“Hams,” he sniffed, and walked on, 
more boldly. 

Presently he came to a man with a 
cleaver, chopping up a Thousand Pound 
Turkey. 

“Ah,” sniffed Pluto, “I’ll just wait 
here till he goes.” 

But the man did not quit, so Pluto 
sadly strolled on until he came to a store 
that gave forth mouth-watering odors. 
He investigated it eagerly. On the other 
side, Hot Dogs were coming out of a ma- 
chine. Pluto gaped in amazement. The 
Whipping Blades in the machine held 
him petrified. 

“Schlachter!” he yipped, and took the 
shortest distance between there and 
other parts, gasping as he ran, “I'll 
Shore Leave here!” 

That night he found a box* in the rear 
entrance of a large building. Here he 
curled up and went to sleep. He was 
awakened by Three Little Sunbeams, 
peeping through the cracks in The 
Crate. Crawling out, he was surprised 
to find himself in a magazine copy of- 
fice. At this instant he was surprised 
by the entrance of Ol’ Goggle Eyes, the 
ed. The Green Eye(s) of the ed. fell 
upon our hero. 

“Ha! look at this flea bait in my waste 
box!” he rasped. 

“Please sir, haven’t you any work for 


*Box into which unsuccessful contest 
letters are thrown. 
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How Did Pluto Get His Job? Read On! 


me so that I can earn my Dog Biscuit?” 
whimpered The Indomitable Mutt. 

“Nothing Atoll! No Help Wanted,” 
replied the ed. 

“But in the name of Rameses’ Ghost! 
I’m hungry, and I can type,” the pup 
cried, springing The Big Punch. 

“That’s The Winning Pop,” said the 
ed. “Come ahead.” 

And now, sitting On Top of the World, 
he often tells the ed. just how it’s done: 

“Now listen, ed., get me right. I think 
we ought to—” 

“Shut up! No Interference from you, 
Stoopid, or I'll tap you with The Heavy 
End of this Funnybone Tickler.” 

“Fumble, By Mistake,” growled Pluto. 

“And furthermore,” the ed. continued, 
“if you don’t cough up that five bones 
for ‘In the Morning Mail,’ there'll be a 
second Detonation of the Dud around 
here!” The Shouting Violet stomped 
around as if he wore The Boots of a 
Bomber. 

In the Lull of the Storm, the pooch 
turned and explained to an astonished 
visitor, “Just a Friendly Talk with the 
Editor.” 


How Pluto Got His Job 
(A Mystery in Three Scratches) 


By Arthur C. Richards (19), 
Los Angeles, California 


Second Prize—$3 


Scratcu ONE 
(Pluto leaves for the Big City) 

Pluto’s Papa: Sen, I’m wasting my 
breath in saying good-by. There is no 
one to say good-by to. You and your fleas 
are worthless. 

Pluto: Take heart, Father. I have “it.” 
I'll make Detroit’s skyscrapers look like 
kennels. Yes sir! My fleas and I shall 
make good! 

(Pause a moment while Pluto is making 

a dog-line to Detroit.) 


Scratcu Two 
(The American Boy Office.) 
Office Boy: There’s a flea-bitten pooch 
out here to see you, sir. 
Mr. Ellis: Probably an underdog. I’ll 
listen to his tale if it’s a short one. 
Office Boy: His tail is short, sir, but 


I doubt if you could hear it if you did 

listen. I’ll lead him in. 

(Pluto enters. A sandwich dog if there 
ever was one! He looks like a mis- 
take.) 

ScratcH THREE 
(Same as Seratch Two) 

Pluto: Sir, THE AMERICAN Boy is 
saved! I am here. 

Mr. Ellis: The folly of it all! A dog 
in a magazine office! 

Pluto: .Don’t be mangy! Every maga- 
zine will eventually go to the dogs. 

Mr. Ellis: I believe you have rabies! 

Pluto: Wrong. I have fleas! But listen, 
sir! Seven days without a bone makes 
one weak. I want a job! 

Mr. Ellis: Pardon me while I engage 
in a loud guffaw. What can fleas do for 
THE AMERICAN Boy? 

Pluto: Just what they have done for 
me, sir. Stir up the circulation! 

Mr. Ellis: Hot dog! You’re working! 

CURTAIN 


It’s an Ill Flea That Bites Nobody 
Good 
By John Dyson, St. Paul, Minnesota 
Third Prize—$2 


ENTERED the office of THE AMER- 

ICAN Boy in order to obtain the low- 
down on the life of Pluto. I was ushered 
into his presence after a short wait, and 
received a friendly reception. 

“What do you owe your success to?” 
I asked him, without preliminaries. 

“That’s easy,” Pluto barked readily, 
“I owe it all to my fleas.” 

“What? I thought all they did was 
make you scratch.” 

“So they do. That’s just the point. 
You see it’s this way: about three years 
ago I was nothing but a common, ordi- 
nary street-pooch. In fact I didn’t have 
a bone in the sand-bank—not a single 
one. I was on the road to the dog pond, 
and how! But my luck was bound to 
change, and it did, in this manner. 

“As I wandered wearily along the 
street one evening, just after the cold 
weather had set in, I passed a man who 
was walking slowly and gazing intently 
at a piece of pink ribbon tied around his 
forefinger. ‘Dog-gone it,’ he muttered, 


OCK around, amateur detec- 
tives! Here’s a chance for all 
readers with knife-sharp wits 
and a nose for clues to begin 
your careers as air sleuths! 

Have you read the third in- 
stallment of “Haunted Airways” 
in this issue? If you haven’t, 
turn to it right away. In this 
month’s contest, you’re going to 
have a chance to write your own 
solution to Thomson Burtis’s air 
mystery of 1985. Even if you’ve 
missed out on previous install- 
ments, you'll be able to enter the 
contest—the synopsis gives you 
all the facts you need to know, 
and gets you right into the 
story. 

Read the installment and then 
start asking yourself questions. 
What unknown power is trying 
to wreck the transportation of 
the world?: Who is backing Ser- 
goff? How is he caught and 
what happens to him? How do 
Jeff, Holmesdale, Potty Bates, 
and Munson endup? Figure out 
the answers to these—or other— 
questions that come to your 
mind, and then grab a sheet of 


Finish “Haunted Airways” 
Win an Autographed Copy of “Russ Farrell, Circus Flyer” 


paper and write your ending to 
the story. 

The solution can be written 
within three hundred words—the 
contest editors appreciate clear- 
cut brevity. Write your letter 
clearly—or typewrite—on one 
side of the sheet only. Put your 
name, age, year in school, and 
complete address (including city 
and state) at the top of each 
sheet. Send your entry to the 
Contest Editor, THE AMERICAN 
Boy Magazine, 550 West Lafay- 
ette Boulevard, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. Get it here by January 15. 
Please don’t ask us to return 
your letters—save a copy for 
yourself. (And don’t fail to send 
your best reading ballot with the 
solution.) 


These Prizes! 


For the best three solutions: 
$5, $3 $2. For every other entry 
we print, $1. And for the best 
forty-eight answers, including 
the cash winners, copies of “Russ 
Farrell, Circus Flyer,” auto- 
graphed by the author, Thomson 
Burtis! 


January, 1930 


‘I wish I could remember why I tied that 
around my finger. I know it was im- 
portant.’ 

“Just then my fleas stampeded, for 
some reason or other, so I sat down right 
in front of him and began to scratch. He 
watched me absently for a minute or 
two, then suddenly, and without warn- 
ing, he shouted, ‘I got it! I wanted to 
buy my woolen underwear to-day!’ 

“Well, he was so grateful to me for 
reminding him, that he took me home 
with him, cleaned me up, and gave me 
this job. Since then I have worked up 
to my present position as the hairiest 
editor in the world.” 


He Barked His Way to Fame 


By Forrest Oat, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Special Prize—$1 


ILUTO’S original name was “Home- 

less Hector.” For many years he wan- 
dered through the pages of the comic 
strips of the Sunday papers. While in 
Detroit he heard of the Sprague Pub- 
lishing Company, which, after many 
years, had given THE AMERICAN Boy 
a Youth’s Companion. 

It was Hallowe’en night and the man- 
aging editor was going to THE AMERI- 
can Boy party, as Pierrot. Pluto 
stopped him stating he had an all- 
round-famous tale for him. 

“Don’t Hector me!” the managing ed- 
itor said. “Esk-a Rodger about it!” 

The next morning Pluto called at the 
office, asked for and obtained an inter- 
view with Griffith Ogden Ellis. The pup 
told him he was tired of wandering 
around and wanted to settle down. 

“What good would you be around this 
publishing company?” asked Ellis. 

“Easily answered,” said Pluto. “Who 
ever heard of a real American Boy with- 
out a dog?” 

“Take pause,” replied the editor. 

“Paws!” replied Pluto, “I have four.” 

“No one knows—” began the editor. 

“One nose is good enough for me,” 
said Pluto. 

And so ended Homeless Hector’s wan- 
derings and name, because he became 
Pluto, the plutocrat of THe AMERICAN 
Boy. 

Finis. 

P. S. Shoot those bones quick, Ellis 

I won’t believe in Santa Claus. 


Money in Kindling 


OE SCHELL and Joe White, Lake- 
wood, Ohio, kindling merchants! 
They’ve a shop on Madison Avenue, 
with a sign out and the goods on dis- 
play. A basket for twenty cents—a 
bundle for fifteen. Housewives buy ‘em 
regularly for the fireplace and furnace. 
Try it, yourself. Nearly every fac- 
tory has waste cuttings that it will dis- 
pose of for cartage. Haul it away your- 
self and you may be able to get it for 
nothing. The baskets—for the small 
kindling—you can buy for three to five 
cents apiece from grocery stores. You 
call on housewives, and you deliver. 
Perhaps you can advertise your business 
by distributing handbills—you can get 
a thousand printed for a few dollars. 
The kindling business keeps Schell 
and White in spending money. Try it. 
: —W. W. Snypp. 


wondered what to do next. If he went 
to Wally and told him all his suspicions, 
he might be imputing to the sensitive, 
brilliant player the most unfair things. 
He might hurt him beyond mending 
and utterly ruin his play against Law- 
rence. But he felt, uncomfortably, that 
inaction was the worst policy of all. 

Most of all, he needed more evidence 
before he could believe that Wally was 
double-crossing either the Guild or the 
team. He went to the Union and ealled 
up a member of the prep cap committee 
and learned that they had actually de- 
cided to recommend that the merchants 
sell caps. Hod’s face grew dark. 


HE next step was to catch Wally and 

Jake Mullins together and—if he 
overheard any suspicious remarks—to 
have it out then and there! 

He looked at his watch. It was twelve- 
thirty. He made up his mind to eat at 
the College Lunch—otherwise known as 
the Grabbit and Growl—which was just 
across the street from Mullins Tog- 
gery. He’d eat—and watch. If Wally 
went to see Jake, he’d go over. . . 

But Wally didn’t appear. 

At basketball practice that afternoon, 
Wally alternately flashed and eased off. 
His spotty playing affected Hod who be- 
came uncertain in his passing. 

Chandler called to the big, square- 
set player after practice was over. 

“You're passing’s become wretched,” 
he said flatly. “Something seems to be 
on your mind. What is it?” 

Hod hesitated. “Guess I’m just a lit- 
tle stale,” he lied. 

The coach’s tone changed. “Rest up 
these last two days,” he ordered gently. 
“We're due to win from Lawrence—if 
you and Wally are right.” 

Hod, in the dressing room, resolved 
grimly that he and Wally would be 
right. 

“Pegasus,” he said impulsively, turn- 
ing to Wally, who was seated on the 
bench next to him. “Let’s go trampling 
down the snow—and then devour a 
steak at the Cranford.” 

Wally was silent for a moment. Then 
he spoke, reluctantly. 

“Okay with me. I can forsake my 
fraternity house fare any time—with- 
out a whimper.” 

The two walked in silence from the 
gym down the shoveled walk leading to- 
ward Campustown. It was dark, and 
the lighted windows of Engineering 
Hall threw yellow rectangles on the 
snow. Far off the Campanile was 
chiming, and in the cold, still air the 
bells sounded startlingly clear. Hod, 
Walking close to the lithe figure beside 
him, felt sure that they could thresh 
things out satisfactorily. Those dark 
buildings rising from the snow, the tall 
Campanile, the comradeship and spirit 
of State College—surely they were as 
deeply rooted in Wally’s heart as in 
anybody’s. 

“This is our third year here, Peg- 
asus,” he said sentimentally. “Only one 
more.” 

“It'll seem good to get out,” replied 
Wally, a slight note of bitterness in his 
voice. Then, out of a clear sky—You 
don’t need any blankets, do you? High 
grade, first class blankets?” 

“Why—” Hod was startled. “What— 
why—” 

A girl, muffled in furs, approached 
them on the path, and Hod pressed close 
to Wally to let her pass. She looked up 
as they drew close. 

“Hello, Hod — hello, 
greeted. 

“Miss Margaret Sands—the feminine 
dean of men,” Wally grinned engag- 
ingly. Hod wished, vainly, that she 
hadn’t happened by—just then. 

“It’s a bad night to be out alone,” 
Wally continued. “Here, where the 


Wally,” she 
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(Continued from page 13) 


polar bears and icebergs roam about, 
sniffing for supper.” 

“A terrible picture,” laughed Mar- 
garet. 

“It’s appalling,” chided Wally. “And 
you a mere slip of a girl.” 

“ Slip’ happens to be correct,” Mar- 
garet said. “I left my galoshes in the 
office.” 

Wally was solicitous. 
staff to lean on,” he told her. 
you home.” 

“All right—if it’s not out of your 
way.” 

“Not a single slip,” Wally replied 
cheerily. He turned to Hod. “You 
don’t mind—” 

“Certainly not.” Hod’s heart sank. 
“Not at all.” 

He watched them walk off, stunned. 
Wally had taken the first excuse to be 
rid of him. Angrily he turned and 
strode toward Campustown. He took 
the next walk to the left and made his 
way beyond the chemistry building to- 
ward the now bare, leafless fruit or- 
chards. 


“You need a 
“Tl take 


HALF HOUR later he sank, ex- 

hausted, into a chair at the Col- 
lege Lunch—across from Mullins Tog- 
gery. He ate his supper slowly, glanc- 
ing across the street frequently at the 
lighted doorway of the Toggery. It 
was always open until nine. 

Suddenly a familiar figure appeared 
on the opposite sidewalk and turned in- 
to the Toggery entrance. It was unmis- 
takably Wally. Hod, feeling that the 
time for a showdown was approaching, 
ate his custard dessert slowly. Then he 
arose, paid his check, put on his hat and 
coat, and, eyes strangely alight, walked 
across the street. He entered the Tog- 
gery door, looked about him, and stepped 
to the back of the store where Wally 
and Jake Mullins were conversing over 


a showcase. Wally was folding some- 
thing green and putting it in his pocket. 
Money. 

“Hello, Jake,” Hod said. He nodded 
to Wally. 

“Hello, Stanton,” replied Jake cor- 
dially. 


Hod looked into the showcase. “Got 
a pair of silk hose? Size eleven.” 

Jake produced them and, as he took 
Hod’s money, asked: “Going to beat 
Lawrence to-morrow?” 

“We're going to give everything 
we've got,” Hod said significantly. 
“Everything.” 

“They walloped you hard last time,” 
laughed the merchant, familiarly. 

“They won’t this time.” Hod’s jaw 
was set as he looked coldly at Mullins. 
Then he turned toward the silent Wal- 
ly. “Going to the house? I’d like to 
chat with you.” 

Wally hesitated, then nodded. 
Neither said a word as they left the 
store and crunched up Lincoln Way 
toward Green Street. Hod was won- 
dering vainly how to begin. He had 
seen Wally take money from Jake. He 
wanted to know why. Perhaps those 
vaguely hinted-at financial troubles of 
Wally’s were behind it all. He wet his 
lips. 

“How are things at home?” he asked. 

Wally looked at him queerly. “What 
business is it of yours?” he asked heat- 


edly. 
“None,” admitted Hod. “I just 
wanted to—help.” Then, tensely: 


“Wally—don’t play around with Mul- 
lins and that crowd.” 

“What do you mean?” the slender 
player cried sharply. 

“Just what I say.” 

“Stanton,” Wally said angrily, “you 
are a tin angel. You run the school 
better than Prexy himself. But don’t 
try—to—run—me. I'll play with any- 
body I please, when I please!” 


This is William Birken, Charleroi, Pa., with 
his Buescher Eb Alto Saxophone. 
11 years old and has played before the public 
many times. Read what he wrote: 


Any 
other in 
home. 
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“Bill” is 


“T have had my Buescher for two years 
and would not trade it for any other in the 
world, It always gets results for me.” 


Sure—a Buescher Saxophone in the hands 
of a real boy always gets results. 

You, too, will get quick results with a 
Buescher latest model—easiest of all instru- 
ments to learn to play. 
up” 
be popular socially, take part in young folks’ 
entertainments and earn money on the side, 
if you wish—all by playing a 


Most boys “pick it 
in a little while. Make the folks happy, 


Boesch 
True Tone Saxophone 


Saxophone, Cornet, Trombone, Trumpet or 
rument sent on 6 d rial in your own 
Easy payments may be ged. 


Boys—Get this Book 


Only a Buescher 


Gives You All These Features 


Complete story of the Saxophone—shows 
pictures of all Buescher Models and many 
prominent professional players. 
tains first lesson chart. 


Also con- 
Sent free. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 


Patented Snap-on Pads—the greatest im- 
provement for beauty of tone—easy to 
replace—no more cementing. Found 
only on the Buescher. 


Patented Automatic Octave Key—al- 
ways positive. 


Perfect scale accuracy—every tone al- 
ways full, clear and true. 


Hands never moved from one playing 
position. 
Easier to play because of many exclusive 
improvements. 
. 
Convenient key arrangement, simplifies 
fingering of rapid passages. 1 


MODEL AIRPLANES 


Send for this big 19 in. 


Easy Construction, with 
finished propeller, 
wheels, stamped fuse- 
lage p 
sti ion set postpaid 
et up ready to fly 

talog just 
out shows nen 
outdoor mod 

¢ for catalog. 


PIONEER MODEL AIRPLANE SUPPLY ( 


pO we 
with plenty of pep and f. 
happens pot to have 


ihree for $1. 
stamps, coin or money 
ordi 


isleacus Rubber Co., Columbia, 8. C. 


\ROBIN HOOD] 


Would have liked our new 
catalog “‘A''—send dc for it! 


BOWS—ARROWS 


Archery Outfits, and Raw Materials 
for those who prefer to make their own. 
Australian Boomerangs, 22-inch $1 75 
beautiful bent ash, with instructions be 

LE. STEMMLER CO. (Est. 1912), Queens Village, N.Y. 


ESE 


Ss je the woods with a 
reliable Taylor Leed- 
awl Compass in your pocket! 
No fear of lost trails or miss- 
ing landmarks. The Leedawl 
will guide you safely home. 
If you are a ‘‘hiker’’or 
“camper” this Leedaw] should 
be included in your equip- 
ment. Price $1.50. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, we 
will send you one upon re~ 
ceipt of price, plus10c postage. 


2S SS ORS SS ee 


2967 Buescher Block 
Send Your Name 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 


Elkhart, Indiana 


(455) 
2967 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your free Saxophone Book. 


NAME, so.2asices tepacmantadines mateieears pase ees 


Big cash prizes are won yearly 
by contestants. Send 10c today 
for 48 page illustrated catalog 
and contest particulars, Hurry 
+ « no time to lose. 

MICHIGAN MODEL AIRPLANE SUPPLY CO. 
4768-A Grand River Ave., Detroit, Michigan 


i 


Whoopee! 
die the Repeating Machine Gun every 
boy wants for his soldiers. Load ’er up 
. take careful aim . . . then pull the 
trigger . . . 7 shots in 7 seconds... . 
Shoots perfectly harmless wooden pellets. 
The Littlefield REPEATING Rapid-Fire Machine 
Gun stands 10¥4 inches high and is 9% inches long 
Colored target on back of the box, 
Price $1.00 
Gun and 18 Cardboard Soldiers $2.50 


Show this ad to your dealer. 
If he can’ "t supply you mail coupon. 


LITTLEFIELD MFG. ¢ co. 
702 N. Halsted Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Enclosed is $. for 
CO Rapid-Fire Repeating Gun at... 
O Complete Gun Set and Soldiers 
Money to be refunded if not satisfactory. 


Name 
Address. 
City. 
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(Continued from page 45) 

“All right—” Hod said ominously. 
But he was talking to a rapidly disap- 
pearing back. 

His mind storming, the blond player 
turned for home. The spoiled brat! The 
weak sister! For a moment he consid- 
ered going to the coach to tell what he 
knew. It would probably mean that a 
substitute would take Wally’s place. 
Fair enough. Anybody would do bet- 
ter than Wally. But at the thought, 
Hod’s raging mind became clearer. He 
realized that nobody could replace Wal- 
ly. Without Pegasus’ speed and basket 
eye, State College wouldn’t have a 
chance. 

Miserably he went up to his room and 
threw himself on his bed. The tough- 
est game of the season was less than 
twenty-four hours away. 


IGHT thousand students and towns- 

men crowded the brilliantly lit field 
house for the Lawrence game at seven- 
fifteen the next night. On the north 
bank, a block of Lawrence rooters fol- 
lowed their purple-jerseyed, white- 
ducked cheer leaders in yells that thun- 
dered against the walls. Behind the 
east goal, the State band, arranged in 
a semicircle of chairs, blared out 
rhythms of sound that shook the steel 
rafters, high overhead. 

When the State team, identified by 
the diagonal cardinal stripe across its 
gym shirts, ran out on the floor for its 
final minute of warming up, rooters 
rose to their feet in a mighty roar. 

The appearance of the purple-stock- 
inged Lawrence five was the signal for 
a minor roar and a generous clapping 
of hands. They were tall chaps, every 
one of them—calm and sure in their 
movements. 

Hod, coolly circling and passing the 
ball, had resolutely put every unhappy 
thought from his mind. In spite of 
everything, State had to win the game. 
And Wally must do his part—MUST! 
He ran over to the graceful, dark- 
haired forward. 

“Pegasus,” he said, tensely, “forget 
what’s happened. Forget everything 
but the game. Let’s go! Flying heels, 
to-night!” 

There was a look in Wally’s eyes that 
made Hod’s head snap back. 

“Play your own game,” said Wally 
shortly. 

The referee walked out to the center. 
Numbly Hod gathered with his team 
while Captain Frisbie whispered a few 
biting words. Grimly he ran to his po- 
sition, a chill feeling clutching at his 
heart. Desperately he shook himself 
and dug his hands into his knees as 
he crouched for the toss-up. 

The field house hushed. The whistle 
cut the air sharply. The ball sailed up 
and Hod dashed forward, leaped high, 
took the slap, dribbled a few steps, 
passed to Frisbie and ran to his place 
behind the foul line. The sphere came to 
him and finding nobody clear he took a 
shot at the basket. 

It missed. A Lawrence man got it, 
and in thirty seconds of brilliant, un- 
canny short passing, scored. 

2-0, Lawrence. 

Hod’s head cleared and his teeth 
snapped shut. This game was going to 
be tough. Time, now, to play ball! He 
walked back to his position. This time 
Lawrence got the jump, but Hod, an- 
ticipating it, leaped to the intended re- 
ceiver, hooked the ball from him and 
dribbled toward the enemy’s basket. 

“Wally!” he barked. 

The dark-haired forward was scoot- 
ing for the corner. Accurately Hod led 
him with the pass, and in one graceful 
movement, Wally received the sphere, 
carried it high, and dropped it in the 
hoop. 

The battle began in earnest. Law- 
rence, scrapping for her first title in 
many years, speeded up. Her faultless 
short passing game was hard to stop. 
The score was 6-2 before State could 
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solve the weaving, criss-crossing at- 
tack of the purple stockings. 

Hod, breathing deeply as he walked 
to his position, started toward Wally. 

“Let’s stop this, Pegasus,” he mut- 
tered. 

Wally gazed beyond the blond play- 
er’s shoulder as though he hadn’t heard. 

Lawrence got the ball on the next 
tip-off. In a few swift moves, like 
a giant shuttle that was weaving de- 


feat for State, she took it close to 
State’s basket. It arched gracefully for 
the net, hit the backboard, thudded 
against the steel rim, and dropped out- 
side. A moan of relief ran through the 
hall. 

Nordstrom, State’s guard, leaped 
high and took it. He whirled, drew 
back his arm and shot a long pass the 
length of the floor to Hod, who was 
roosting with a guard under the Law- 


What Kind of Notes Do You Keep? 


Read This Gripping Drama—and Then Decide 


Educated notes—easy to handle. 


Scene: college lecture room. 
CHARACTERS: fast-talking professor, 
scribbling students. 


SYNOPSIS of the play. The professor 
is talking about the causes of the 
Civil War. He knows his subject well, 
and why shouldn’t he? He’s been lec- 
turing on it for ten years. So he talks 
swiftly. The students are taking notes 
on what he says. Some are writing in 
pencil; others in ink. Some are trying 
to organize their notes into A, B, and 
C, but a lot of them aren’t even para- 
graphing. There’s no time. 

This goes on for several months— 
three hours a week. 

Without ceremony, we'll leap to Act 
Two, showing the student in his own 
room, preparing for a final examination. 
Before him, on the study table, is his 
notebook, filled with longhand scrib- 
bling that represents what he’s learned 
from three months of lecturing. He’s 
sweating slightly, and he has reason. 
First of all, he’s finding his own hand- 
writing hard to read, in spots. Second, 
he finds that his notes aren’t complete, 
and he remembers that after nearly 
every lecture he had intended to add 
several important points that he hadn’t 
had time to put down in class. Third, 
he can’t puzzle out his own abbrevia- 
tions. Fourth, that he’s put down a lot 
of unimportant stuff that—like the 
flowers in spring—have nothing to do 
with the case. In other words his notes 
are a mess and his chances of flunking 
the exam to-morrow are good. 

The picture is a sad one and we won’t 
dwell upon it. We’ve written another 
Act Two that’s much happier: 

The setting is the same—a student be- 
fore his study desk. On it—ah, ha—is 
a file of cards like the one in the picture. 
Clean, typewritten cards (while every 
boy should own his own typewriter these 
notes could be ink and the story would 
be the same). On the first card is an 
outline showing the main divisions of 
the course. “Whig Party. Formation 
of Republican Party. Causes of Civil 
War. War’s Influence on Farming and 
Manufacturing.” 

The rest of the cards contain notes 
classified according to each of these 
heads. The notes are readable. The un- 
important stuff has been left out. The 
points he didn’t have time to put down 


Condensed, readable information. 


during lectures are filled in. The student 
has a smile of satisfaction on his face. 
He studies his cards, turning instantly 
to any subject he wants to. He’s pretty 
sure he'll pass that exam to-morrow. 

How did he do it? Well—like the stu- 
dent in the first version of the play— 
he scribbled his notes during lecture. 
But when he got back to his room that 
night, he read them over. Then he trans- 
ferred them to cards, leaving out what 
seemed unimportant, and filling in im- 
portant items while his memory was 
still fresh as a rose. He knew that the 
professor had lectured from an outline 
and had repeated the important things 
—emphasized them! Those points he un- 
derlined on his card—there’d be ques- 
tions on them, in the exam. In transfer- 
ring his notes to cards, he boiled down, 
organized, and reviewed, what he had 
learned. 

Card notes are valuable in more 
places than high school or college 
courses. You can use them to accumu- 
late information on any subject you’re 
interested in. 

If you read in the paper that a flier 
has set a new altitude record, put his 
name, record, the time and place, on a 
card, and file it under “aviation.”” When 
Tom Jones sets a new state record in 
the mile, put it down and file it under 
“Athletics.” If you hear a snappy lim- 
erick that you want to remember, write 
it down and file it under “Humorous 
Verse.” A lot of college presidents 
keep a card file of jokes! 

Keep educated notes. They pay. 

—C. Bernard Peterson, 


January, 1930 


rence basket. This was State’s quick 
break—her sure point getter. 

Hod drove out away from his guard, 
took the pass and dribbled back of the 
foul circle. Frisbie and Wally were 
streaking down the floor far ahead of 
their guards. Hod pivoted to get away 
from his man. Out of the corner of his 
eye he saw Wally, still in the clear and 
drawing near the basket. He passed ac- 
curately. Wally did his part and the 
score stood 6-4. 

The roar in the gym drowned the 
referee’s whistle. The pace was terrific, 
and players were puffing heavily— 
from the mental strain as much as the 
exertion. Wally, alone, looked coldly 
unruffled. 

At the end of the quarter, Lawrence 
was leading, 9-6. 

“We'll get "em now,” Captain Frisbie 
said confidently, as the team. gathered 
at one end of the fioor for the short 
rest. “They can’t keep it up.” 

For the first two minutes in the sec- 
ond quarter, the ball traveled up and 
down the floor with neither side scor- 
ing. Then Nordstrom intercepted a 
pass, threw to Tod and again Frisbie 
and Wally raced for their corners. A 
quick glance told Hod that Frisbie’s 
guard had forced him outside. Wally 
was clear. Hod passed well in front of 
the racing player. Too far in front, 
and the ball bounded into a bandman’s 
lap, outside. 

Hod stopped, amazed. He was sure 
he hadn’t led Wally that far! He looked 
uncertainly at the side lines and saw 
Coach Chandler frowning. 

Lawrence kept the ball, then, until 
she scored, and in the moment’s rest, 
Hod walked over to Wally. 

“Sorry, Pegasus,” he murmured. “I 
thought you were moving faster.” 

“I might have reached it—” said 
Wally, “—with a fish net.” 

The crowd was bellowing frantically 
at the next tip-off. The score—i1 to 
6—didn’t look so good! After a minute 
of hot play, Hod found himself in the 
center of the floor with the ball. He 
passed to Frisbie, dashed toward the 
foul circle and took a pass back. Time, 
now, for Wally to be cutting across to 
Frisbie’s corner and driving out for a 
shot. It was a surprise move—always 
deceptive. 

Wally reached the corner, pivoted 
smoothly and returned. Hod passed, but 
again the sphere just missed Wally’s 
outstretched fingers. 

Hod strode over to his teammate. 

“Pegasus!” he growled tensely. “Dust 
those wings!” 

“Get yourself a pair of glasses,” re- 
turned Wally coldly. 

Hod wondered for a moment if his 
passing had become inaccurate. Then 
he knew that it hadn’t. Wally was eas- 
ing off just as he had in the Tech game 
and in practice last week. And in the 
stands, somewhere, Mullins doubtless 
was grinning. The square-shouldered 
player clenched his fists angrily. 


N the last few minutes of the half, 
play became terrific. Twice Hod, 
afraid to pass too far in front of Wal- 
ly, found the ball intercepted by Wal- 
ly’s guard. He bit his lips to hold back 
the torrent of hot words that boiled up 
every time he glimpsed the cynical, 
half-smiling countenance of Pegasus. 

The game and the championship were 
going into the fire because Wally was 
lying down. Quitting cold. And so sub- 
tilely that even the coach mightn’t be 
able to discern it. So cleverly, that the 
fault seemed as much Hod’s passing as 
Wally’s easing off. 

The half ended with the score 15-8, 
favor Lawrence. 

The rooters, unused to seeing their 
team so far behind, were dumbly silexrt 
as the players left the floor. In the 
dressing room Coach Chandler looked 
briefly over his men. 

“Stretch out,” he ordered. “Ames 
and Stanton, come into my office.” 


Without looking around, the tall coach 
led the way out of the room. Hod and 
Wally, each gazing straight ahead, fol- 
lowed. Hod’s square jaw was corded. 
On Wally’s face was a fixed, indifferent 
expression, 

“Sit down,” said the coach brusquely, 
in his office. He put his fists on his 
hips and gazed intently at his two for- 
wards. : 

“You fellows aren’t playing your 
game,” he said. “When two men who’ve 
played together faultlessly for nearly 
two years start crossing each other up, 
something’s wrong.” 

An impatient exclamation burst from 
his lips. “I don’t mind losing, but I 
won’t stand for my players holding out 
on me. You both were off in the Tech 
game, but I thought it was staleness 
and I didn’t say anything. Now I know 
different. What’s the matter?” 

Wally, who had brought a_ towel 
along with him, started wiping his face. 
Hod’s eyes blazed squarely at the coach. 

“Well?” asked the coach. 

Hod sent a burning glance at Wally. 
Suddenly his wrath flamed. 

“Wally knows what’s wrong,” he 
burst out. ‘“Wally’s about two steps 
slower than he’s been in any game this 
season. For some unknown reason he’s 
throwing down the team! Throwing it 
down cold!” 

Wally, his dark face turned livid, 
half leaped from his chair. Then he 
sank back. “Throwing down the team 
—” he muttered, half to himself, 
“throwing down the team!” 

“Throwing down the team—just as 
you’re throwing down the Guild!” said 
Hod bitterly. 

“The Guild!” Wally was half frantic. 
“What do you mean?” 

“T1l tell you what I mean,” said 
Hod, his blue eyes flaming into Wally’s, 
his every word a searing iron. “I mean 
you’re accepting money from the mer- 
chants for swinging the prep cap busi- 
ness their way And you’re lying down 
on this game because Mullins wants you 
to! I overheard Mullins talking in the 
Cranford Coffee Shop, I know what 
you’ve done in committee meeting and 
I saw you dealing with Mullins last 
night. You’re selling out!” 

“That’s a lie!” Wally was on his feet, 
his slim body taut, his eyes tortured. 
For a moment he stood, frozen, and 
then he took one slow step toward Hod. 
“So that’s what you’ve been telling 
Dean Harrington! Margaret. Sands 
said you were in his office to see him— 
you—” 

“Well?” queried Hod coldly. 

“Tt’s blankets!” Wally said wearily. 
“Blankets. That’s what I’m getting 
money for—dealing with Mullins for. 
Selling ’em to students. Got to get 
money some place—besides home— 
these days—” 


OD looked at him incredulously. 
Then he remembered that he'd 
heard blankets mentioned at the Cran- 
ford—had heard Wally ask him later if 
he wanted any. In a flash of under- 
standing, he knew that Wally was tell- 
ing the truth. Wally, the debonair, the 
gay, selling blankets! Wally, defeated 
for the Guild presidency, his money 
from home cut off, eating his heart out 
with disappointment and _ jealousy. 
Wally, who had always had what he 
wanted, wilting before his first tough 
experiences! 
The dark-haired player had slumped 
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into a chair and was gazing wide-eyed 
at the wall. 

“You told the dean—” he muttered. 
“Why, I couldn’t live down those lies. I 
couldn’t prove a thing. And you told 
him—” 

“The dean just asked about prep 
caps,” said Hod gruffly, “and I told him 
you wouldn’t think of selling out.” 

The towel, sadly knotted, was still 
in Wally’s hands. Convulsively he 
buried his face in it. The coach, slight- 
ly amazed, looked down at his two star 
athletes. 

“IT didn’t know,” he said, “that I 
called you in here for a Guild meeting. 
If I remember rightly, we’re playing a 
basketball game. And the score is fif- 
teen to eight. If the president will dis- 
miss the meeting, both you wild cats 
may go out and lie down.” 

Wally didn’t move. His 
were trembling. 

“J—I have been throwing down the 
team,” he said in muffled tones, “I—I 
think I’ve hated Hod—for the presi- 
dency and—other things . . . But I 
haven’t taken—money—” 

“Get outside and stretch out,” said 
the coach unemotionally. 

When the team was called back to the 
floor, Coach Chandler ordered Hod and 
Wally to stay in the dressing room un- 
til he sent a messenger after them. The 
squad departed, and for three or four 
minutes the two stayed there alone, 
without exchanging words. Hod could 
tell, from the faint sound of a whistle 
and a muffled roar, that the half had 
started. 

He looked uncertainly to where Wally 
was lying. The dark-haired player was 
stretched out on his back and an arm 
was thrown over his eyes. 

“Wally,” Hod said huskily, “I did too 
much guessing. I’m sorry, Wally—” 

But the slim player remained silent 
—motionless. Hod cursed himself 
acidly for the accusations he had made. 

A sub poked his head in the door. 

“Come on out, you two,” he barked. 

Hod leaped to his feet. Just before 
he reached the door, he felt a hand on 
his arm.’ He looked around to see Wal- 
ly’s drawn face—the face of a man who 
has battled with himself, and won. 

“T’ve been a cad, Hod. I eased off be- 
cause I gave in to my feelings—jeal- 
ousy, I guess. But that’s out—for 
good! See if you can throw too far 
ahead of me this half—Plowhorse!” 

Hod looked into black eyes that were 
tense with eagerness. 

“You’re on, Pegasus,” he grinned. 

In the darkness of the hallway they 
gripped hands. 

Lawrence never discovered quite 
what hit her in that second half. She 
tried vainly to stop a meteorlike black- 
haired forward and a blond comet. She 
leaped vainly to intercept passes that 
sped straight to waiting hands and 
shots that arched with deadly accuracy 
into the net. She called time out and 
rallied valiantly. She looked to her coach 
pleadingly, sweatily. But when the 
timer’s trigger finger started to itch she 
was on the short end of a 30-23 score. 

When the gun banged a crowd of 
mad rooters sank limply back, babbling 
incoherently. The disheveled band 


shoulders 


struck up the State College marching 
song with more enthusiasm than accu- 
racy. And in the dressing room a Pega- 
sus and a Plowhorse planned breath- 
lessly to put on the feed bag at the 
Cranford Coffee Shop. 
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to the bridge yonder, they’ll have some 
twenty miles to wander ere they can 
cross the Monongahela to-night. Lord! 
Won’t Dunmore rage!” 

Almost distracted with anxiety, I 
strove to regain self-command in dis- 
cussing the course we should pursue. 
Mount was of my own opinion that our 
best plan was to take a forest road over 
the mountains and make straight for 
Philadelphia. 

“There’s a wood road over the moun- 
tains,” he said, “Cade knows it. He 
came that way hunting his wife at An- 
napolis when the British fleet put in.” 

The Weasel turned in his saddle. 

“Jack,” he said gently, “I know my 
wife is dead. We will never speak of her 
any more.” 

Mount was silent. Presently he 
jumped to the ground and came walking 
along beside my horse. 

“T don’t know,” he muttered under his 
breath—“I don’t know whether that’s a 
healthy sign or not. Ever since Cade 
saw your lady—Miss Warren—he keeps 
telling me that his wife is dead. And 
somehow he has changed. Do you note 
it? His voice, now, is different—like a 
gentleman’s. Somehow he makes me 
feel lonely.” 

I was scarcely listening, for just 
ahead I could see a signpost that must 
mark crossroads. I excitedly pointed it 
out to Mount. 

“Ay,” he said coolly, “that’s our run- 
way. The game will cross here in an 
hour or so. Sit tight, Mr. Cardigan.” 

But I was out of my saddle and prim- 
ing my rifle afresh before he could 
finish. ; 

“Poor lad,” he said pityingly. “Lord, 
but you’re white as a crossroads ghost. 
Shemmy, take the chaise south till you 
come to a spring brook that crosses the 
road; it’s a hundred yards or so. Cover 
the coach lamps with blankets. Cade, I 
guess you had better take this side of 
the road with me. We want to be sure 
o’ the post-boys. Mr. Cardigan, try to 
shoot the driver through the head. 
There’s too much risk in a low shot.” 

“For heaven’s sake, be careful!” I 
groaned. ‘Remember the lady is in the 
chaise.” 

“There, there!” said Mount, affection- 
ately clapping me on the shoulder. “You 
will have your dear lady safe in half an 
hour, lad. No fear that we will fail— 
eh, Cade?” 

Then he bade the Weasel take his 
stand to the left, and posted me to the 
right; he himself sat down cross-legged 
under the signpost. 


Rese silence weighed me down; awful 
fear shot through and through me. 
Suppose that after all they had gone 
north, risking the war belt for a dash 
through to Crown Gap? 

I thought of Silver Heels while strain- 
ing my ears for the sound of the chaise 
that bore her. Strange, but in my fe- 
vered excitement I found myself utterly 
unable to bring her face to mind. And 
perhaps I should never see that dear 
face again. 

Suddenly a faint, far sound in the 
night stilled every pulse. I saw Mount 
slowly rise to his feet and step into the 
shadow of the signpost. I myself stood 
up, icy cold now but calm, eyes fixed on 
the darkness that engulfed the road 
ahead. 

Again the distant sound broke out in 
the stillness. Soon the noise of rapidly 
galloping horses sounded plainly; two 
lights sparkled in the distance, growing 
yellower and bigger. 

On, on they came, horses at a gallop, 
chaise lurching, right into the cross- 
roads. ‘hen a blinding flash and crash 
split the gloom, echoed by another, and 
then a third. I leaped from my cover 
into a frantic mass of struggling horses 
which Renard was dragging violently 
into the road ditch, while Mount, swing- 
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C ar d igan (Continued from page 11) 


ing his rifle, knocked down a man who 
fired at him and beat him till he lay still. 

A shadowy form leaped from the seat 
in front and ran across my path, doub- 
ling and disappearing into the dark- 
ness; another slid from his horse, sink- 
ing to the ground without a sound. 

As I sprang toward the chaise, the 
driver pitched off heavily, landing in a 
heap at my feet, face downward in the 
grass. Now the horses swung in front 
of me, plunging furiously in the smash- 
ed harness. Crash! went a wheel; the 
chaise sank forward; a horse fell. 

“Look out! Look out!” shouted Mount 
behind me as I ran to the swaying ve- 
hicle. 

“Silver Heels!” I cried, tearing at the 
door of the chaise. 

For a second I saw her terrified face 
at the window; her cry rang in my 
ears; then the door burst open and 
Wraxall sprang out, burying his knife 
in my neck. 

Down we went together, down, down 
into a smothering darkness that had no 
end. Yet I remember, after a long, 
long time, looking up at the stars—or 
perhaps into her eyes. 

Then my body seemed to sink again, 
silently as a feather, and my soul 
dropped out, falling like a lost star into 
an endless night. 


Chapter Seventeen 


terwards—that I had been stabbed 

repeatedly. They had thought me al- 
ready ended when they tore my assail- 
ant from my body and grimly dis- 
patched him. 

I appeared to be quite dead, and 
whether to bury me there or in some 
kinder spot, none could determine, while 
the dear maid I loved lay senseless in 
Black Betty’s arms. 

As it was afterwards told to me in 
the saddest days of my life, so I tell 
what now befell the rescued, the res- 
cuers, and that scarcely palpitating 
body 0’ mine, the soul of which floated 
on the dark borderland of Death. For 
it came to happen that dawn, lurking 
behind the eastern hills, warned Mount 
and Renard that day was on their trail 
to betray it. 

My senseless sweetheart they bore to 
the waiting chaise and, my body still 
retaining some warmth, they bore that, 
too, because they dared not bury me be- 
fore she had seen me dead with her own 
eyes. 

All that day they rode west by north, 
climbing the vast divide. Then, when 
the western sun sank beyond the Ohio 
into the sea of trees, the winds of the 
east filled their nostrils and the long 
divide had been passed at last. 

That night my dear love opened her 
eyes, and the darkness that enchained 
her fell, so that she crept to my feet as 
I lay in a corner of the chaise and laid 
her head on my knees. 

Whether she thought me alive or dead 
none knew. Betty had bared my body 
to the waist and washed it. For a corpse 
they do as much. Later, without hope, 
Mount brought a pannikinful of blue- 
balsam gum, pricked from the globules 
on the trunk, and when Betty had once 
more washed me, they filled the long 
gashes with the balsam and closed them 
decently, strip on strip, with the fine 
cambric shift that my sweetheart tore 
from her own body. 

Later, when the moon was coming up, 
they carried me lying in a blanket, my 
sweetheart ever walking beside me. 
That night they thought me surely dead 
and watched without sleep lest the ri- 
gidity of dissolution surprise me ere my 
limbs had been laid straight. But the 
morning found me as I was, nor was I 
dead on the next morning, nor on the 
next, nor yet the next. 

A still Sabbath in the forest gave 


J tere afterwards—long, long af- 


them hope; for I had opened my eyes, 
though I saw nothing. But that night 
Death sat at my right hand, and the 
next night Death cradled my head; and 
my dear love lay at my feet and looked 
Death steadily in the eyes. 

The fever that loosened every muscle 
burned fiercely all night long, and my 
voice broke out from my body like a 
demon mocking within me. A few of 
the Lenape, roaming near, followed and 
shot at us towards dawn, driving us 
north into the forest, where the chaise 
was abandoned, the traces cut, and the 
horses loaded with corn. 

North and south the runways of the 
Long House pierced the wilderness, and 
these were the trails they followed, the 
men on foot, bearing me on their litter 
of blankets and balsam boughs, the 
women crouching on the sack-laden 
horses. 

As for me, I lived on through cold 
and heat, storm and stress, seeing noth- 
ing, hearing nothing, dumb, save when 
the demon hidden in my body mocked 
and laughed between my blackened lips. 
Hours came when there was no water, 
and the demon knew it and mouthed and 
cursed. Then he would turn on me and 
tear at my throat and gnaw me and 
thrust his claws into my brain. 

At night he often stole my body and 
carried it where the darkness burnt and 
charred. There he would take out my 
bones, one by one, and break them for 
the marrow to dry hard. 

These things no one has told me. I 
remember them in sleep sometimes, 
sometimes waking. 

What I have heard from others is 
vague, and to me unreal as a painted 
scene in a picture. I hear that I 
breathed through days that I never saw, 
that I opened my eyes on lands that are 
strange to me, that my babble broke 
primeval silences that God himself had 
sealed. 

But there came a day when, sleeping, 
I smelled lavender in the forest, and I 
thought the wood had windows where a 
sweet wind blew. Truly, there was a 
window somewhere near me, for I found 
my eyes had opened and could see it 
where the curtains swayed in the sun. 

Hours later I looked again; the win- 
dow was still there, and the moon be- 
yond, low among pines whose shapes I 
knew. 

Hours came and faded into sunshine; 
days brought bright spots on the cur- 
tains; night brought the moon and the 
tall pines. Sweet fern, too, I smelled 
sometimes, and I heard a_ soothing 
monotone of familiar sound below me. 

One night a new sound woke me, and 
I felt the presence of another person. 
Moonlight silvered the window of a 
room that I knew; but I was very quiet 
and waited for the sun, lest the phan- 
toms I divined should trick me. 

Then came a morning when I knew 
I was in a bed and very tired; and knew, 
too, that I had made no mistake about 
the room. 

When I first surely recognized it, my 
memory served me a trick, and I 
thought of the schoolroom below where 
the others were imprisoned—Silver 
Heels, Peter, and Esk. Slyly content 
to doze abed here in Sir William’s room, 
I understood that I must have been ly- 
ing sick a long, long time, but could not 
remember when I had fallen ill. One 
thing sure: I did not mean they should 
know that I was better; I closed my 
eyes when I felt a presence near, lying 
still as a mouse until alone again. 

Sometimes my thoughts wandered to 
the others in the schoolroom with Mr. 
Yost, for I did not remember he had 
been scalped by the Lenape, and I pit- 
ied Silver Heels and Esk and fat Pe- 
ter a-thumbing their copy books and 
breathing chalk dust. Faith, I was well 
off in the great white bed, here in Sir 
William’s room. 
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T could see his fish rods on the wall, 
looped with silk lines and_ scarlet 
feather flies. There, too, hung his fowl- 
ing pieces above the mantel, pouch and 
horn dangling from crossed ramrods. 

Soft! They are coming to watch me 
now. So I slyly close my eyes till they 
go away or give me the drinks they 
brew to make me sleep. 

Our Doctor Pierson was here to-day 
and caught me watching him. They’ll 
soon have me in the schoolroom now, 
though I do still play possum all I can. 

Later that day I saw Colonel Guy 
Johnson come into the room and look at 
me, but I closed my eyes and lay quiet. 
When Sir William should come, how- 
ever, I would open my eyes, for I had 
been desiring to see him since I saw his 
rods and guns. It fretted me at times 
that he neglected me, knowing my love 
for him. 

The next day I saw Doctor Pierson 
beside me and asked for Sir William. 
He said‘that Sir William was away and 
that I was doing well. We often spoke 
after that, and he was ever busy with 
my head, which no longer ached save 
when he fingered it. 

Then one night I awoke with a cry 
of terror and found myself sitting up- 
right, bathed in chilly sweat, shouting 
that the Cayugas were abroad and that 
I must hold them back by the throat till 
Sir William could arrive and restrain 
them. 

Lights soon moved into the room; I 
saw Doctor Pierson and Guy Johnson, 
but the dammed-up floods of memory 
had broken loose like an old wound, and 
the past came crowding upon me so that 
I fell back on the pillows, convulsed and 
gasping, till the doctor gave me a 
draught and I drowsed perdu. 


De broke—the bitterest day of life 
I was to know. I felt it, listening to 
the rain; I felt it, in the footsteps that 
passed my door—footsteps I did not 
know. Why was the house so silent? 
Why did all go about so quietly, dressed 
in black? Was there someone dead in 
the house? Where was Silver Heels? 
Why had she never come to me? How 
came I here? Where were Jack Mount 
and Cade Renard? And Sir William, 
where was he that he came not near me 
—me who had lain sick unto death in 
his service and for his sake? 

Dread numbed me; I strove to call, 
but my dumb lips froze; I strove to 
rise, and found my body wrecked in bed 
without power, without sense, a help- 
less, inert thing between two sheets. 

Why was I here? Why was I alive if 
aught had harmed Silver Heels? God! 
And I safe here in bed? Where was she? 
Dead? Why do they not tell me? Why 
do they not kill me as I lie here if I 
have returned without her? 

I must have cried aloud in my agony, 
for the doctor came running and leaned 
over me. 

“Tell me! Tell me!” I stammered. 
“Why don’t you tell me?” and strove to 
strike him, but could not use my arms. 

“Quiet, quiet,” he said, watching me. 
“T will tell you what you wish to know. 
What is it then, my poor boy?” 

“J—want—Felicity,” I blurted out. 

“Felicity?” he repeated blankly. “Oh 
—Miss—ahem!—Miss Warren?” 

I glared at him. 

“Miss Warren has gone with Sir 
Johnson to Boston,” he said dryly. 

My eyes never left him. 

“Is that why you cried out?” he asked 
curiously. “Miss Warren left us a week 
ago. Had you only known her she would 
have been happy, for she has slept for 
weeks on the couch yonder.” 

“Why—why did she go?” 

“I cannot tell you the reasons,” he 
said gravely. 

“When will she return?” 

“IT do not know.” 

With a strength that came from 
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heaven knows where, I dragged myself 
upright and caught him by the hand. 

“She is dead!” I whispered. “She is 
dead, and all in this house know it save 
I who love her!” 

A strange light passed over the doc- 
tor’s face; he took both my hands and 
looked at me carefully. Then he smiled 
and gently forced me back to the pil- 
lows. 

“She is alive and well,” he said. “On 
my honor as a man, lad, I set your heart 
at rest. She is in Boston, and I do 
know why, but I may not meddle with 
what concerns this family, save in sick- 
ness or death.” 

I watched his lips. They were solemn 
as the solemn word he uttered. I knew 
death had been in the house; I had felt 
that for days. I waited, watching him. 

“Poor lad,” he said, holding my hands. 

My eyes never left his. 

“Ay,” he said softly, “his last word 
was your name. He loved you dearly, 
lad.” 

And so I knew that Sir William was 
dead. 


Chapter Eighteen 


AY after day I lay in my bed, star- 

ing at the ceiling till night blotted 

it out. Then, stunned and ex- 
hausted, I would lie in the dark, crying 
in my weakness, whimpering for those 
I loved who had left me here alone. Yet 
my thinned blood gradually grew warm- 
er, and day by day its currents flowed 
with slightly increasing vigor through 
my emaciated body. 

The dreadful anguish of my bereave- 
ment came only at intervals, succeeded 
by an apathy that served as a merciful 
relief. But most I thought of Silver 
Heels, and why she had left me here, 
and when she might return. 

One late afternoon the doctor came 
with a dish of China oranges, which I 
found relief in sucking, my gums being 
as yet somewhat hot and painful. He 
made a hole in an orange and I sucked 
it awhile, watching him meditatively. 

“Why does not my Aunt Molly come 
to see me?” I asked. 

“Dear lad,” said the doctor, raising 
his eyebrows, “did you not know she 
had gone to Montreal?” 

“How should I know it,” I asked, 
“when you tell me nothing?” 

“T will tell you what I am permitted,” 
he answered gently. 

“Then tell me when my cousin Felic- 
ity is coming back! Have you not heard 
from Sir John Johnson?” 

“Yes—I have heard,” replied the doc- 
tor cautiously. 

I waited, my eyes searching his face. 

“Sir John returns to-morrow,” he 
said. 

A thrill set my blood leaping. 

“To-morrow!” I repeated. 

The doctor regarded me very gravely. 

“Miss Warren will remain in Boston,” 
he said. 

The light died out before my eyes; 
presently I closed them. 

“How long?” I asked. 

“TI do not know.” 

The orange, scarcely tasted, rolled 
over the bed and fell on the floor. I 
heard him rise to pick it up. 

I opened my eyes and looked at the 
distant pines through the window. 

“Doctor,” I muttered, “I am heart- 
sick for a familiar face. Where are the 
people who have lived in this house? It 
is scarce four months that I have been 
away; yet all is strange—new servants 
everywhere, no old, friendly faces. Is 
there not one soul unchanged?” 

“Have I changed?” he asked. 

“Yes—you are gray! gray!—and 
smaller; and you stoop when you sit.” 

After a moment he said: “These are 
times to age all men. Have you 
yourself not aged in these five months? 
You went away a fresh-faced lad! You 
return a man, singed already by the 
first breath of a fire that will scorch this 
land to the bedded rock!” 

Presently I asked, “Is war certain?” 


He nodded, looking at the floor. 

“And—and the Six Nations?” I asked 
again. 

“On our side surely,” 
low voice. 

“On our side?” I repeated. 

He looked at me suddenly, his mouth 
tightening. 

“When I say ‘our side’ I assume you 
to be loyal, Mr. Cardigan,” he said curt- 
ly, and the hardening of his shrewd, 
kindly face amazed me. 

“Tf you have become tainted with 
rebel heresy since you left us, thank 
God you have returned in time to purge 
your mind,” he continued sternly. “Sir 
William has gone—heaven rest his 
brave soul!—but Sir John is alive to 
take no uncertain stand in the face of 
this wicked rebellion.” 

I looked at him serenely. Who but I 
should know what Sir William had 
thought about the coming strife? Those 
sacred confidences of the past had 
cleared my mind, and made it up long 
since. But I only lay and looked at the 
doctor. I was too tired to argue. 

“There is one man I should like to 
see,” I said, “and that is Mr. Duncan. 
Will you send to the guardhouse and 
beg him to come to me, doctor?” 

“Ay, that I will, lad,” he said cheer- 
ily, picking up his hat and case of 
drugs. 

After he left I must have fallen into 
a light sleep, for when I unclosed my 
eyes I saw Mr. Duncan beside me, look- 
ing down into. my face. I smiled and 
raised one hand, and he took it gently 
in both of his strong, sun-browned 
hands. 

“Well, well, well,” he muttered, smil- 
ing, while the tears stood in his pleas- 
ant eyes. “Here is our soldier home 
again—eh?” 

I motioned feebly for him to find a 
chair beside my bed, and he sat down, 
still holding my hand in his. 

“Now,” I said, “explain to me all that 
has happened. Tell me everything.” 

“You mean—about Sir William?” he 
asked gently. 

“Yes—but that last of all,” I mut- 
tered, choking. 


he said in a 


FTER a silence he settled back and 

looked at me. 

“You must know,” he said, “that Col- 
onel Guy Johnson 1s now superinten- 
dent of Indian affairs in North America 
for his Majesty. He has appointed as 
deputies Colonel Claus and Colonel John 
Butler—” 

“Who?” I exclaimed. 

“Colonel Butler,” repeated Mr. Dun- 
can. “He and Joseph Brant are organ- 
izing the loyalists and Indians north of 
us. This border war in Virginia has 
set the Six Nations afire. There was 
but one man in the world who could 
have controlled them—” 

He paused. 

“T know it,” said I. 
William.” 

“Ay, Mr. Cardigan, I mean Sir Wil- 
liam. Well, well, there is no help now. 
It is Sir John Johnson’s policy to win 
over the savages to our side; but I often 
think Sir William knew best how to 
manage them. It will be dreadful, 
dreadful! I would give all I possess to 
see the savages remain neutral in this 
coming strife.” 

“Do you also believe war is coming?” 

“Surely, surely,” he said and pressed 
his temples, frowning. 

After a silence I asked him what 
month of the year it now was. 

“October,” he said pityingly. 
you not know it?” 

I tried to realize the space of time 
that had been wiped out of my 
memory. 

“When did Sir William—die?” I mut- 
tered painfully. 

Mr. Duncan looked at me with tears 
in his eyes. 

“On Monday, the 11th of July.” 

“Tell me—all,” I motioned with quiv- 
ering lips. 


“You mean Sir 
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(Continued from page 49) 

“Tt is history,” he said simply. “I 

will tell you what I heard and what I 
witnessed. 
. “On the 1st of July we received news 
of the murder of Bald Eagle, a 
friendly Delaware chief. Rumor had it 
that one of my Lord Dunmore’s agents 
had slain the old man, but that, of 
course, is preposterous. It is hard to sift 
truth out of rumors. Why, some said 
even that young Walter Butler had 
murdered the old man!” 

“Go on,” I said grimly. 

“Well, then, this murder was com- 
mitted while the poor old man was sit- 
ting in his canoe on one of the streams 
near Fort Pitt. After tearing the scalp 
from the old man the murderer set him 
afloat in his canoe. The ghastly pro- 
gress of the dead was seen by Indians 
and whites, and the news roused the 
Six Nations to fury. 

“You know that even after the Logan 
outrage Sir William had held back the 
warriors of the Long House; but this 
fresh crime drove them frantic. And 
you know, Mr. Cardigan, that the Six 
Nations always regard the scalping of 
a murdered person as a national act, 
not an individual one, and always accept 
it as a declaration of war.” 

“I know,” I said. 

“The sachems of the Long House,” 
continued Mr. Duncan, “immediately 
notified Sir William that they desired 
to see him without delay. Mr. Cardi- 
gan, nothing could prove more clearly 
the marvelous influence of Sir William 
over the savages than the fact that their 
first impulse was not to seize hatchet 
and knife, but to solicit a conference 
with Sir William, so that they might 
state their wrongs calmly and ask his 
advice. Lord! Lord! A great man died 
in last July; and who can take his 
place?” 

Again he wiped his brow. 

“The Indians came here in hordes,” 
he resumed. “From morning till night 
Sir William was engaged in talking 
with them, persuading and promising 
and exerting himself tirelessly to hold 
the gathering tempest in check. He was 
even then far from well; his old trouble 
had returned; he could scarcely drag 
himself up here to this room when night 
came. 

“By the 7th of July, we had a thou- 
sand Indians assembled here. The 
sachems and chiefs were earnestly 
pleading for the congress. Sir William 
was sick abed and suffering pitifully, 
but he refused to listen to Doctor Pier- 
son and rose, saying that the congress 
must not be delayed. 

“The weather was frightfully hot. 
The whole of the first day was occupied 
by the speeches of the war chiefs. 

“The next day was the Sabbath. Sir 
William lay abed all day, unable to see 
for the frightful pains in his head. Yet 
the following day, at half past nine in 
the morning, Sir William was at the 
fire, belts in hand.” 

“Yes?” I muttered, to urge him on as 
he paused. 

His voice husky, Mr. Duncan con- 
tinued: 

“Never, never, Mr. Cardigan, had 
anyone heard Sir William speak with 
such eloquence. Sick unto ‘death as he 
was, he stood there in the burning July 
sun, hour after hour, in the cause of 
peace. He spoke with all the fire of 
youth; his words held the savages’ 
grave and strained attention until the 
end.” 


R. DUNCAN paused again, staring 
at space as though to fix that last 
scene in his mind forever. 

“IT was commanding the escort,” he 
said. “My men saluted as the Indians 
left the congress. When the last chief 
had disappeared, I saw th..t Sir William 
was in distress, and ran to him. He 
lurched forward into my arms. I held 
him a moment. He tried to speak, but 
all he could say was, ‘Tell Michael I am 
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proud—of—him,’ and then fell back full 
weight. We got him to the Hall and 
laid him on the library couch. A gillie 
rode breakneck for Sir John who was 
at the old fort nine miles away. Mis- 
tress Molly had gone to Schenectady; 
there remained no one of his own kin 
here.” 

Mr. Duncan leaned forward, with 
his face in his hands. 

“Sir John came too late,” he said. 
“Sir William died utterly alone.” 


S I lay there I could hear the robins 

chirping outside, just as I had so 
often heard them from the schoolroom. 
Could this still be the same summer? 
Years and years seemed to have slipped 
away in these brief months between 
May and October. 

“Where is he buried?” I asked. 

“In the vault under the stone church 
he built in the village. When you can 
walk—we will go.” 

“T shall walk very soon now,” said I. 

After a moment I asked who had suc- 
ceeded Sir William. 

“In title and estate Sir John succeeds 
him,” said Mr. Duncan, “but the King 
has conferred the intendancy of Indian 
affairs on Colonel Guy Johnson.” 

“Is he as close a friend as ever of 
Colonel Butler and Joseph?” 

“Quite. Joseph Brant is a special 
deputy, too.” 

“Then God save our country,” I re- 
plied, and closed my eyes. 

“When Sir John returns from Boston 
you will hear the will read,” said Mr. 
Duncan presently. 

“When does he return?” I asked, op- 
ening my eyes. 

“To-morrow, we hope.” 

“Why did he go?” 

“I do not know,” said Mr. Duncan 
frankly. 

“Why did he take Miss Warren?” 

“I’m sure I do not know,” he an- 
swered, 

“Will she return with him?” 

“JT cannot say—but I suppose she 
will,” replied Mr. Duncan, looking curi- 
ously at me. 

“The doctor says she will not return 
with Sir John.” 

“Ah! 

“Why?” 

“Lord, lad, I don’t know!” he ex- 
claimed, amused. 

“Did Miss Warren see me while I 
was ill?” 


“Ay, that she did,” he cried. “She 


never left you; they could not drag her 
away to eat enough to keep a bird alive. 
And all the time Sir John was fuming 
and impatient to be off to Boston, but 
Miss Warren would not go until the doc- 
tor was able to promise on his sacred 
honor that you would recover com- 
pletely in mind and body.” 

“And then?” I muttered. 

“Why, then Sir John would no longer 
be denied, and she must needs journey 
with him to Boston.” 

“And she left no word for me?” 

“None with me. But I heard her ask 
Sir John how soon you would be able to 
read if she wrote you.” 

Presently—for I was becoming very 
tired—I asked about the two forest run- 
ners who had brought me hither, not 
mentioning their names for prudence’s 
sake. 

“T don’t know where they are,” said 
Mr. Duncan, rising to go. “The little, 
mild-spoken man disappeared the day 
that Sir John and Miss Warren left for 
Boston. The other, the big, swaggering 
fellow, abandoned by his running mate, 
hunted about the village for a week, 
swearing that there was foul play some- 
where, and that his comrade would 
never willingly have deserted him. Then 
our magistrate, Squire Bullock, was 
robbed on the King’s highway—ay, and 
roundly cursed for a Tory thief—by 
this same graceless giant who brought 
you here. They sought for him, but you 
know how those fellows travel. He may 
be in Quebec now, for aught I know— 
the impudent rascal.” 

After a moment I said, “Miss War- 
ren cared for me while I lay ill?” 

“Like a mother—or fond sister.” 

I closed my eyes partly. 

He looked down at me and pressed 
my hand. 

“T have tired you,” he said gently. 

“No, you have given me life,” I an- 
swered, smiling. 


Chapter Nineteen 


ONG before Sir John returned, I 
was dressed and making hourly es- 
says at walking, first in the house, 

then through the dooryard to the guard- 
house, where I would sit in the hot sun 
and breathe the full-throated October 
winds. My eyes grew clear and strong, 
my lean cheeks filled, my wasted limbs 
once more began to bear me with the 
old-time lightness and delight. 

On warm, spicy days Mr. Duncan and 


“In fact I've often seen them flip 
A coin—heads for the winner— 

To find which one was hungry and 
Which one had just had dinner. 


“Well one, he studied medicine; 

The other studied plumbing. 

At mending folks and mending pipes 
They both were up-and-coming. 


“And then, so everyone could keep 

The brothers separated, 

Plumb bought a pink shirt, Doc a blue— 
Thus they were designated. 


“Then one night James MacFizzle, he 
Took sick from drinking cider, 

And ’long towards midnight Jamie’s son 
Went after Doctor Snyder. 


“The twins, awakened, grabbed their shirts; 
Not sure what they were doin’, 

The doctor put the pink one on— 

The plumber got the blue one. 


O’Harra McSnort 
Tells Another 


By LeRoy W. Snell 


“The Snyder twins,” O’Harra said, 
“Look so like one another 

That neither one is always sure 
He's he and not the other. 


“They scratched their heads, ‘Now which is 
which ?” 

The puzzled brothers said. 

‘My shirt is pink,’ Doc pointed out, 

‘I’m going back to bed.’ 


“And so the plumbing Snyder stood 
Where Jamie Mac lay whining 

And wondered, should he splice his pipes 
Or give him a new lining? 


“Then, driving out the relatives, 

Assailed with perturbation, 

He rolled his sleeves up, grabbed his tools, 
And did an operation, 


“The job was neat—nobody would 
Have had the least suspicion . 
It was the plumber did the deed, 
And not his twin physician, 


“Had not the undertaker found 
A monkey wrench and chisel, 
A blowtorch and a union card 
Sewed up inside MacFizzle.” 
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I would seek the stone church, sitting 
silent for hours in the purple and ecrim- 
son rays of the stained window, watch- 
ing the golden dust-bands slanting on 
the tomb. 

The resentment of bitter grief had 
died out in my heart; sorrow had been 
purged of selfishness; I felt the calm 
presence of the dead at my elbow 
where’er I went. Strength and quiet 
came to me in voiceless communion. 

When the southwest sun hung gild- 
ing the clover, over miles of upland I 
passed, as I had roamed with him, 
twisting the bronzing sweet fern from 
its woody stem, touching the silken 
milkweed to set free its floss, halting, 
breast-deep in crimsoning sumach, to 
mark the headlong, whirling covey drive 
through the thorns into the purple 
dusk. 

Nor was I lonely at these times, for 
he walked with me always over the land 
he had known, and his voice was in the 
soft, mild winds he loved so well. 

With the memory of Silver Heels it 
was different. Every scented stem of 
sweet fern was redolent of her; every 
grass blade quivered for her; the winds 
called her all day long; the brooks whis- 
pered, “Where is Silver Heels?” 

Through our old playgrounds, in the 
orchard, on the stairs, through the 
darkened schoolroom I followed, haunt- 
ing the vanishing footsteps—gay, light, 
flying feet of the child I had loved so 
long, unknowing. 

Wistfulness, doubt, tenderness, and 
sadness came and went like sun spots 
on an April day. I waited with delic- 
ious dread for her return; I fretted, 
doubted, hoped, all in the same quick 
heartbeat. 

When the golden month drew near its 
end, I awoke one sun-drenched morning 
to hear the drums and pipes skirling 
the march of “Tryon County Men.” 

“Officer o’ the guard! Turn out the 
guard!” bawled the sentry under my 
window. 

As I looked out the drums came 
crashing past, and behind them tramped 
the kilted Highlanders with claymore 
blades shining in the sun. It was the 
new regiment organized by Sir John, 
picked men all, and fierce partisans of 
the King. Behind them came the reor- 
ganized battalion of yeomanry, now 
stripped clean of rebel suspects, and 
rechristened. “Johnson’s Greens.” I 
watched them swinging north into the 
purple hills for a month’s training. 

Ina short time, a knocking at my door 
brought a gillie with Colonel Guy 
Johnson’s compliments, and would I 
dress in my uniform to receive Sir John, 
who was expected for breakfast. 

My heart began to beat madly; could 
it be possible that Sir John had brought 
Silver Heels, after all? 

I dressed in my red uniform, tied my 
silver gorget, hung my sword, and drew 
on my spurred boots. I twisted a strip 
of crape in my hilt, shook out the black 
badge on my sleeve, and went down- 
stairs, very soberly, in the livery of the 
King I must one day desert. Perhaps I 
was now wearing it for the last time. 

As I reached the porch Mr. Duncan 
came hurrying past. 

“Sir John is in the village,” he said, 
returning my salute, “and he has:an es- 
cort of your regiment at his back.” 

“Where is Colonel Guy?” I asked, but 
at that moment he came out of the 
stable in full uniform, and Mr. Duncan 
and I joined him at salute. He barely 
noticed me, as usual, but gave his or- 
ders to Mr. Duncan and then looked 
across the fields towards the village. 

“Is’ Felicity with Sir John?” I in- 
quired. 

“No,” he answered, without turning. 

My throat swelled. Where was she, 
then? What did all this mean? 

“By the by,” observed Colonel Guy 
carelessly, “Sir John has chosen another 
aide-de-camp in your place. You, of 
course, will join your regiment at Al- 
bany.” 


I looked at him calmly, but he was 
again gazing out across the fields. So 
Sir John, who had never cared about 
me, had rid himself of me. This brought 
matters to a climax. Truly enough, I 
was now wearing my red uniform for 
the last time. 

I looked across the yellowish fields 
where, on the highway, a troop of horse 
were galloping toward the Hall. I 
watched them indifferently. Soon the 
horsemen came sweeping up past the 
ranks of presented firelocks and halted. 

And now I saw Sir John, in his major 
general’s uniform, slowly dismount, 
while a gillie held his stirrup. Alas! 
alas! that he must be known by men as 
the son of his great father!—this cold, 
slow man, with distrustful eyes and a 
mouth which to see was to watch. 

Sir John greeted Colonel Guy. Then, 
as I gave him the officers’ salute, he 
rendered it and offered his hand, asking 
me how I did. 

I reported myself quite recovered, 
and in turn inquired concerning his own 
health, the health of Aunt Molly, and 
of Silver Heels; to which he replied that 
Mistress Molly with Esk and Peter was 
in Quebec; that Felicity was well; that 
he himself suffered somewhat from in- 
digestion, but was otherwise in posses- 
sion of perfect health. 

He then presented me to several of- 
ficers of my own regiment, among them 
a very young cornet, who smiled at me 
in most friendly fashion. His name was 
Rodman Girdwood, and he swaggered 
when he walked; but so frankly did he 
ruffle it that I could not choose but like 
him and smile indulgence on his guile- 
less self-satisfaction. 

“They don’t like me,” he said confi- 
dentially as I took him to my own cham- 
ber so that he might remove the stains 
of travel. “They don’t like me because 
I talk too much at mess. I say what I 
think, and I say it loud, sir.” 

“What do you say—loud?” I asked 
smiling. 

“Oh, everything. I say it’s a shame 
to send British troops into Boston; I 
say it’s a double shame to close the port 
and starve the poor; I say that Tommy 
Gage is in a dirty business and I, for 
one, hope the Boston people will hold on 
until the British Parliament find their 
senses. Oh, I don’t care who hears me!” 
he said, throwing off his coat and sword 
and plunging into the water basin. 

“T trust I have not shocked your loy- 
alty, Mr. Cardigan,” he said, using a 
towel vigorously. 

“Oh, no,” I laughed. 

“JT don’t mean to be discourteous,” he 
added, smoothing his ruffled lace, “but 
sometimes I feel as though I must stand 
up on a hill and shout across the ocean 
to Parliament, ‘Don’t make fools of 
yourselves’!” 

I was laughing so heartily that he 
turned around in humorous surprise. 

“I am afraid you are one of those 
disrespectful patriots,” he said. “I never 
heard a Tory laugh at anything I said. 
Come, sir, pray repeat ‘God save the 
King’!” 

“God save”’—we began together, then 
ended—“our country!” 

I looked at him gravely. He too, had 
grown serious. Presently he held out 
his hand. I took it in silence. 

“Well, well,” he said, “I had little 
thought of finding a comrade in our new 
cornet.” 

“Nor I in the Border Horse,” said I 
quietly. 


E turned to the mirror and began 
retying his queue ribbon. After a 
twist or two the smile came back to his 
lips and the jauntiness to his carriage. 
“Tt’s all in a lifetime,” he said. “Lord, 
but I’m hungry, Cardigan!” 


“Come on, then,” I said. “We subal- 


terns must not keep our superiors, you 


know.” 

“They wouldn’t wait for us, anyway,” 
he said, following me downstairs to the 
breakfast room, into which already Sir 
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John and his suite were crowding. 

The breakfast was short and dreary. 
When it was ended, Colonel Guy John- 
son conducted his guests to the porch, 
where they made ready for the inspec- 
tion of our two stone blockhouses and 
the new artillery in the barracks. 

Supposing I was to follow, as I no 
longer remained aide-de-camp to the 
major general, I started off with Rod- 
man Girdwood, but was recalled by a 
soldier, who reported that Sir John 
awaited me in the library. 

Sir John was sitting at the great oak 
table as I entered, and he motioned me 
to a seat opposite. He held in his hands 
a bundle of papers, which he slowly 
turned over and over. 

He first informed me that he had se- 
lected another aide-de-camp, not be- 
cause he expected to find me unsatisfac- 
tory, but because in these troublesome 
times it was most desirable that young, 
inexperienced officers should join the 
colors as soon as possible. He expected 
me, he said, to return to Albany with 
the squadron that had served him as es- 
cort. 

To which I made no reply. 

He then spoke of the death of his 
father, of the responsibilities of his own 
position, and of his claim on me for 
obedience. He spoke of my mission to 
Cresap and the Cayugas as a mistake 
in policy; and I burned to hear him crit- 
icize Sir William’s acts. He asked me 
for my report, and I gave it to him, re- 
lating every circumstance of my meet- 
ing with the Cayugas, my peril, my res- 
cue, the fight at Cresap’s fort, the 
treachery of Dunmore, Greathouse, Con- 
nolly, and the others. 

He frowned, listening with lowered 
eyes. 

I told him how narrowly Silver Heels 
had escaped from Dunmore. Then I re- 
lated every circumstance in my rela- 
tions with Walter Butler, from my first 
open quarrel with him here at the Hall 
on through his deadly attack on me, and 
finally how he had fallen under my fury 
in Dunmore’s presence. 

Sir John’s face was expressionless. 
He deplored the matters mentioned, say- 
ing that loyal men must stand together. 
He pointed out that Dunmore was the 
Royal Governor of Virginia; that of- 
fending him was most unwise. He re- 
gretted the quarrel between such a zeal- 
ous loyalist as Walter Butler and my- 
self, but coolly informed me that he had 
heard from Butler, and that he was re- 
covering slowly from the breaking of 
an arm, collar bone, and many ribs. 


HIS calm acknowledgment that Sir 

John and my deadly enemy were in 
such intimacy set my blood boiling. His 
amazing complacency towards these 
men after the insults offered his own 
kin took my breath. 

It was, he said, my duty to lay aside 
all rancor against Lord Dunmore and 
Captain Butler. This was not the time 
to settle personal differences. Later, he 
could see no objection to my calling 
out Walter Butler or demanding repa- 
ration from Lord Dunmore, if I found 
it necessary. 

I was slowly beginning to hate Sir 
John. 

But I was contented to hear that 
Walter Butler lived; for, though no 
man on earth deserved death more than 
he, I had not wished to slay any man in 
such a manner. I could wait, for I 
never doubted that he must one day die 
by my hand. 

Sir John now spoke of the will left 
by Sir William. He held a copy in his 
hand and opened it. 

“You know,” he said, “that my father 
has invested your small fortune most 
fortunately. The income is ample for 
a young man, and on the decease of your 
uncle, Sir Terence, you will come into 
his title and estate in Ireland. This 
should make you wealthy. Sir William, 
however, saw fit to provide for you 
further.” 
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(Continued from page 51) 

He turned the pages of the document 
slowly, frowning. 

“Where is my own money?” I asked. 
Sir John passed me a letter, sealed, 
which he said would recommend me to 
Peter Weaver, the lawyer in Albany 
who administered my fortune until I 
became of legal age. Then he resumed 
his study of the will. 

He searched out the first clause that 
referred to me and read it aloud in his 
cold, passionless voice: 


“Item. To my dearly beloved 
kinsman and ward, Michael Cardi- 
gan, I give and bequeath the sum of 
three thousand pounds, York cur- 
rency, to him or the survivor of 
him. Also my own horse Warlock.” 
Sir John turned several pages, found 

another clause, and read: 


“To the aforesaid Michael Car- 
digan I devise and bequeath that 
lot of land which I purchased from 
Jelles Fonda, in the Kennyetto Pat- 
ent; also two hundred acres of land 
adjoining thereto, to be laid out in 
a compact body between the sugar 
bush and the Kennyetto Creek; also 
four thousand acres in the Royal 
Grant, next to the Mohawk River, 
where is the best place for salmon 
fishing; also that strip of land 
from the falls or carrying place to 
Lot No. 1, opposite to the hunting 
lodge of Colonel John Butler, where 
woodcocks, snipes, and wild ducks 
are accustomed to be shot by me, 
within the limits and including all 
the game land I bought from Peter 
Weaver.” 


Sir John folded the paper and handed 
it to me, saying, “It is strange that Sir 
William thought fit to bequeath you 
such a vast property.” 

“What provision was made for Fe- 
licity?” I asked quietly. 

“She might have had three thousand 
pounds and’a thousand acres adjoining 
yours in the Kennyetto Patent,” replied 
Sir John coldly. “But under present 
circumstances — ahem — she receives 
nothing.” 

I thought a moment. In the hallway 
I heard the officers returning with Col- 
onel Guy Johnson. 

“Where is Felicity?” I asked sud- 
denly. 

“She is near Boston,” he said, frown- 
ing. “Her lawyer is Thomas Foxcroft 
in Queen Street.” 

“When will she return here?” 

“She will not return.” 

“What!” I cried, springing to my feet. 
Sir John eyed me sullenly. 

“T beg you will conduct in modera- 
tion,” he said. 

“Then tell me what you have done 
with my cousin Felicity!” 

“She is not your cousin, or any kin 
to you or to us,” he said coldly. “I have 
had some correspondence with Sir Peter 
Warren which, I may say, does not con- 
cern you. Enough that Felicity is not 
his niece, nor any kin whatever to him, 
to us, or to you. Further than that I 
have nothing to say, except that the 
young woman is now with her own kin, 
and will remain there. Better for you,” 
he added grimly, “and better for us if 
you had not meddled with what did not 
concern you, and had allowed Lord Dun- 
more to wed her.” 

“Dunmore! Wed Felicity!” I burst 
out. 

“Why not? Such as Felicity may feel 
highly honored by the regard of his 
Lordship.” 


IR JOHN’S contemptuous tone as he 

spoke Felicity’s name, his utter disre- 
gard of all I had told him about Dun- 
more, set me trembling in every limb, I 
sprang up, furious. 

“Dunmore is a scoundrel!” I stam- 
mered. “A black scoundrel! An infa- 
mous, treacherous murderer! How dare 
you—” 

“You will control your temper here at 
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least,” he said, pointing to the card 
room, where Colonel Guy Johnson and 
the Border officers were staring at us 
through the open doors. 

“No, I will not!” I cried. “I care not 
who hears me! And I say shame on you 
for your heartlessness! Shame on you, 
for your callous, merciless judgment, 
you bloodless hypocrite!” 

“Silence!” he said, turning livid. 
“You leave this house to-night for your 
regiment.” 

“T leave it in no service that tolerates 
such blackguards as Dunmore or such 
cold-blooded beasts as you!” I retorted, 
tearing my sword from my belt. Then I 
stepped forward, and, looking him 
straight in the eyes, slammed my 
sheathed sword down on the table be- 
fore him. 

“You, your Governors, and your King 
are too poor to buy the sword I would 
wear,” I said, between my teeth. 

“Are you mad?” he muttered, star- 
ing. 

I laughed. 

“Not I,” I said gayly, “but the pack 
o’ fools who curse my country with their 
folly, like that withered, half-witted 
Governor of Virginia, like that pompous 
ass in Boston, like you yourself, sir, 
though heaven knows it chokes to say it 
of your father’s son!” 

“Major Benning,” cried Sir John, 
“you will place that lunatic under ar- 
rest!” 

My major started, then took a step to- 
wards me. 

“Try it!” said I, all the evil in me on 
fire. “Go to the devil, sir!—where your 
own business is doubtless stewing. 
Hands off, sir!—or I throw you through 
the window!” 

“Good gad!” muttered Benning. “The 
lad’s gone stark!” 

“But I still shoot straight,” I said, 
picking up Sir William’s favorite rifle 
and handling it most carelessly. 

“Mind what you are about!” cried 
Sir John furiously. “That piece is 
charged!” 

“IT am happy to know it,” I replied, 
dropping it into the hollow of my arm 
so he could look down the black muzzle. 

And I walked out of the room and up 
the stairs to my own little chamber, 
there to remove from my body the liv- 
ery of my King, never again to resume 
it. 

I spent the day in packing together 
all articles that were rightly mine, 
bought with my own money or given me 
by Sir William. I made two bundles of 


my property, done. neatly in blankets. 

Then I hailed a gillie from the or- 
chard, bidding him saddle Warlock with 
a dragoon’s saddle, and place forage for 
three days in the saddle bags. After 
that I dressed me once more in new 
buckskins, this to save the wear of 
travel on my better clothing, of which 
I did take but one suit, my silver-gray 
velvet, cut with French elegance. 

Now, as I looked from the windows, I 
could see Sir John, Colonel Guy, and 
their guests, mounting to ride to the 
village, doubtless in order that they 
should be shown Sir William’s last rest- 
ing place. So I, being free of the house, 
wandered through it from cellar to at- 
tic, because it was to be my last hour in 
the only home I had ever known. 

I strayed through the silent, sunny 
rooms, touching the walls with aching 
heart, and bidding each threshold adieu. 
Ghosts walked with me through the 
dimmed sunbeams; far in the house, 
faintest familiar sounds seemed to stir, 
half-heard whispers, the echo of laugh- 
ter, a dear voice calling from above. 

But I could not linger overlong lis- 
tening to those murmurs of the past, 
for the gillie came to announce that 
Warlock waited. I bade him carry my 
two packets down, and followed myself 
with Sir William’s long rifle, and other- 
wise completely equipped with hatchet, 
knife, powder and ball, flint and tinder, 
and a small stewpan. 

With these Warlock was laden like a 
pack horse, leaving room in the saddle 
for me. The gillie held my stirrup; I 
mounted and, with tears blinding me, 
turned my horse’s head south on the Al- 
bany post road. 

Mr. Duncan, standing near the sta- 
bles, gazed at me in astonishment. 

“Ho!” he called out. “More wood-run- 
ning, Mr. Cardigan? Faith, the scalp 
trade must be paying in these humming 
days of peace!” 

I tried to smile and gave him my 
hand. 

“It’s good-by forever,” I said, chok- 
ing. “I cannot use the same roof that 
shelters my kinsman, Sir John John- 
son.” 

He looked at me very gravely, asking 
me where I meant to go. 

“To Boston,” I replied. “I have af- 
fairs with one Thomas Foxcroft.” 

There was a silence, he still holding 
my hand as though to draw me back. 

“Why to Boston?” he repeated, 
gently. 

“To wed Miss Warren,” I replied. 
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He stared, then caught my hand in 
both of his. 

“God bless her!” he said. “I give you 
joy, lad! She’s the sweetest of them 
all in County Tryon!” 

“And in all the world beside!” I mut- 
tered, huskily. 


M* journey to Albany was slow, easy, 
and uneventful. Once arrived 
there, I had no great difficulty in find- 
ing Peter Weaver. He informed me 
that my uncle, Sir Terence Cardigan, 
was dying o’ drink in Ireland, and 
wished me to go to him. I politely de- 
clined, and told him why. He was a 
pleasant, kindly man, a gentleman in 
bearing and a courteous friend; I felt 
no reluctance in giving him confidential 
information about my private affairs. 

While in Albany I bought a ring of 
plain gold to fit halfways on my little 
finger, judging Silver Heels’ finger to 
be of that roundness. 

I stayed but one day in the town. At 
dawn of the following morning, War- 
lock and I took the Boston road; and 
how the dear fellow did gallop, though 
he carried but a buckskin dragoon with- 
out company or colors or commission to 
bear arms! 

The first two days of my travel were 
almost without incident, lovely, calm 
October days through which sunlit 
clouds sailed out of the west, and the 
wild ducks drifted southward like float- 
ing banners in the sky. 

On the third day Warlock cast both 
hind shoes, and I was obliged to lead 
him very carefully, mile after mile, un- 
til, towards sundown, I entered a little 
village, where in a smithy a forge red- 
dened the fading daylight. 

The smith, a gruff man, gave me news 
of Boston. He said that the Port Bill 
was starving the poor and driving all 
decent people towards open rebellion. As 
for himself, he declared that he meant 
to march at the first drumbeat. 

At that, I held out my hand. He gave 
me a brawny, blackened fist to shake, 
and then I rode away in the dusk. 

To make up for the delay in traveling 
afoot all day, I determined to keep on 
until midnight, Warlock being fit and 
ready without effort; so I munched a 
quarter of bread and .trotted on. 

The moon came up, but was soon 
frosted by silvery shoals of clouds. Then 
a great black bank pushed up from the 
west, covering moon and stars in som- 
ber gloom, touched now and again by 
the dull flicker of lightning. 

After a while, far away, the low mut- 
tering of thunder sounded. Soon the 
dark silence around turned into sound; 
a low, monotonous murmur filled my 
ears. It rained. 

Hoping to find shelter, I urged War- 
lock forward towards two spots of light 
which might come from windows very 
far away, or from the lamps of a post 
chaise near at hand. 

Reining in, I was beginning to wonder 
which it might be, when my horse 
reared violently, and at the same mo- 
ment I knew that somebody had seized 
his bridle. 

“Stand and deliver!” came a calm 
voice from the darkness. I already had 
my rifle raised, but my thumb on the 
pan gave me warning that the priming 
was soaking wet. 

“Dismount,” came the voice. 

I felt for the bridle, which had been 
jerked from my hands; it was gone. I 
gave one furious glance at the lights 
ahead, which I now saw came from a 
post chaise standing in the road close 
by. Could I summon help from that? 
Or had the chaise also been stopped as 
I was now? Certainly I had run on a 
nest of highwaymen. 

“How many have you?” I asked, chok- 
ing with indignation. “I'll give three 
of you merry gentlemen a chance at me 
if you will allow me one dry priming!” 


(To ‘be continued in the February 
number of THE AMERICAN Boy.) 
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A Message to the Camel Corps Continued from page 8) 


evidently, the Emir commanded his 
chain of scouts scattered over the Iguidi. 
His main command was probably back 
under El Hank, waiting for the signal to 
move out when the great salt caravan 
coming down from Tindouf should be 
sighted. The very band that Gene’s 
battalion would be fighting in a day or 
two! 


Cs and Tex were bundled roughly 
off their camels as the patrol came 
to a halt, and were carried into the tent 
and laid unceremoniously on the rich 
carpet. Before them, in a European 
chair, sat a large stout man, black as a 
negro, with a curly black beard covering 
nearly all his chin and face. He was 
clad all in white, and behind him stood 
two Sudanese negro guards, also in 
white, with keen swords 
naked in their hands and 
their black faces looking 
down disdainfully on the 
prisoners. 

“O, Emir Abdullah el 
Fasi,” began the sheikh of 
the patrol, “here are two 
that we have taken. This 
one says he is a Yetti. The 
other calls himself 
an accursed Berber.” 

The speech was 
brief and to the 
point. Evidently the 
Emir was a man who 
loved not words. His 
burning, coal-black 
eyes lowered from 
his officer to glance 
once at Tex, then fix 
themselves on Gene. 

“Mercy, Shadow 
of Allah!” croaked 
Gene abjectly, real- 
izing that he must 
say something in 
keeping with his 
part as a Yetti 
clansman. “Thy ser- 
vant begs permis- 
sion to pass through 
to Taudeni.” 

“After the usual 
tribute,” said the 
Emir briefly and 
turned his attention 
to Tex. Gene realized 


— pe oo 
NUISANCE 
CURTIS— 


“The kind of a bird who'd 
borrow your watch, lose it, 
and charge you fifty cents 
an hour to look for it.” 


He’s on the job again, 
next month, in 


“THE SHERITON 
BASKET BALL-UP” 


Le By George F. Pierrot 


ficial who would perform the palm-slit- 
ting ceremony, they would not have long 
to wait after he got here! Gene knew 
that their one effort to escape must be 
made now. There were only three men 
in the tent, he noted, as he cast a glance 
about. Their hands and feet were tied. 
They had but one weapon—Tex’s asp. 
Gene’s heart sank. By what possible 
ruse could they get their hands loose? 

The Emir stared down at them with 
black, basilisk eyes. He had evidently 
decided that Tex was the important one 
of this pair. He was bigger and burlier 
than Gene; with his blue eyes and red 
hair he was obviously the man that a 
Roumi officer would entrust with an im- 
portant mission. 

“Ye are spies in my territory,” he 
said harshly to Gene. “By Allah, your 
lives are forfeit! But, lis- 
ten well, Roumi: I will re- 
mit the punishment of the 
salt for him”—he indicat- 
ed Tex—“if he will tell me 
for what reason ye have 
come into my coun- 
try. It is a boon to be per- 
mitted to die, with us,” he 
suggested suavely. “Come! 
Ye shall wander free 
in the desert, just as 
ye are—and Allah 
may be merciful, 
who knows!” 

The Emir smiled. 
He could be charm- 
ing when offering 
bribes. But like a 
flash Gene saw his 
chance and took it. 

“Alas, he speaks 
no Arabic, Ya 
Emir!” he said, “and 
I know not the or- 
der he carries. Yet, 
if he could write it 
down for Your Ex- 
cellency, thy servant 
will write under it in 
Arabie script what 
the order purports. 
Then shall we go 
free?” 

The Emir grinned. 
These two soldiers 
eared nothing of 
their order if yield- 


with relief that his 
poor accent had 
aroused no suspicion. The Yetti were 
not well known to the Eglab. 

“And what are you doing in the dunes, 
Berber?” the Emir asked Tex with the 
impersonal questioning of a judge. 

Poor Tex! He didn’t even understand 
the question. He opened his mouth and 
shut it again. The chieftain leaned for- 
ward and stared hard at him. 

“Hast no tongue, Berber?” he barked 
angrily, after a tense, waiting pause. 

Tex looked uncertainly over at Gene. 
“What's that guy want?” he mumbled 
in English, evidently with the idea that 
it would pass for Berber since the Emir 
probably knew neither. Indeed Tex was 
about at the end of his rope. He had to 
say something! 

But the Emir knew enough Berber to 
know that this wasn’t it. His eyes nar- 
rowed. 

“Roumil” he exclaimed and looked 
suspiciously from Tex to Gene. A tor- 
rent of Arabic poured from him. Gene 
could only guess at it, but he knew from 
the oft-repeated “Roumi” that the chief 
knew Tex was a white man. He at- 
tempted to reply to the chief’s accusa- 
tions. The Emir cut him short. A wave 
of his hand under the white sleeve dis- 
posed of them both in a single gesture. 

“Let their hands be put in the salt— 
both of them!” he pronounced judgment. 
foo my barber to be ready when I call 

im? 

The captain of the patrol hastened 

out. As the Emir’s barber was the of- 


ing it up meant free- 
dom. He would send 
them into the desert. One of his pa- 
trols would pick them up and bring 
them before him again. A pleasant 
game—and on their next visit they could 
suffer the punishment of the salt. 

“Good!” he exclaimed, and reached in 
his robes for the brass pen case and ink 
well that caids in authority always 
carry, Gene was meanwhile telling Tex, 
ostensibly, what was required of them. 

“They want you to write down our or- 
der to Captain Laperrine, Tex. You 
don’t know it, but write anything. Iam 
to copy it in Arabic. That leaves both 
our hands free, and there are only three 
of them. Think up something to do with 
that snake of yours.” 

“Yeah?” Tex grinned. 
that li’l worm to me! 
start?” : 

The Emir thought that they were jub- 
ilant over their release and smiled be- 
nignly as he spread out a piece of parch- 
ment on his brass writing tablet. He 
motioned to one of the slaves to cut 
Tex’s thongs. 

At the stroke of the sword, Tex 
brought his hands out from behind 
his back and wrung them happily to re- 
store circulation. Then he took the 
Emir’s pen and inscribed the following 
remarkable order: 

From Pierre Chavlet, Commandant, 
D_ Battalion, 2nd Reg’t, Foreign 
Legion. 
To L. V. Laperrine, Captain, Camel 
Corps. 


“You leave 
When do we 


Subject: Concentration order. 
Mary had a little lamb. 
(Signed) P. Chavlet, Commandant. 


The Emir looked on. He could make 
nothing of it, but it looked like an of- 
ficial order of a highly important na- 
ture. He motioned impatiently to the 
slave to cut Gene’s thongs. 

Gene went through the same glad 
pantomime as Tex. The latter stood 
with arms akimbo, hands on his belt. 
Gene guessed that Tex’s right hand was 
working on that bandanna bundle. 

Gene knelt before the Emir with the 
brass tablet on his knee. Slowly he 
scratched the Arabic characters from 
right to left. The Emir gave an ejacu- 
lation of absorbed attention as the Com- 
mandant’s title appeared.. “Légion 
Etrangére!” he breathed out heavily. 
This was important to him! 

And then Tex said, softly, as if mak- 
ing a correction: “Let’s go, Gene!” 

Gene whirled on the slave behind him 
like a sudden flash of light and swung a 
terrific right to the jaw. The man 
staggered, dropped his scimitar. Gene 
caught it up off the carpet and turned 
to face the other slave, who was spring- 
ing forward. He parried a blow and by 
sheer savagery forced the slave to the 
tent wall. At that instant the Emir 
loosed a mortal yell of terror. Tex had 
him by the beard, now. And, a scant 
inch in front of his black nose, hissed 
the adder, its white mouth wide open. 
It was Death, venomous and writhing, 
held firmly in Tex’s fingers. 

The Emir shrieked out orders for his 
slaves to stop in their tracks. He dared 
not even struggle! The little asp was 
furious, straining to swallow the world, 
and would bite the first flesh he could 
reach with his jaws. 

For a second the tense tableau held, 
then Gene yelped: “Hold him right 
there, Tex! I'll attend to these two.” 

A cut across the knuckles disarmed 
the second slave. Gene sawed free his 
and Tex’s feet, and moved on the slaves 
with the thongs. They submitted sul- 
lenly. The Emir’s quivering hands, his 
terrified eyes, bade them urgently to 
make no resistance, lest he die! Gene 
tied them up, then bound and gagged the 
Emir, and they were masters of the tent. 

“O. K. so far,” chuckled Tex. “What 
do we do now?” 


ENE looked around the tent. A large 
flag hung on a pole in one corner. It 
came to him that when the Emir’s slaves 
went out on business for their master, 
they carried his standard as insignia of 
authority. No one dared molest them 
then or stop them. It was a common 
thing in Morocco to see a slave canter- 
ing along the road with his sheikh’s flag. 
“Strip those slaves, Tex,” he ordered. 
“We'll put on their outfits. Maybe that 
patrol left our camels outside. Let’s 
hustle.” 

Tex and Gene removed the robes with- 
out unbinding the slaves, by slitting the 
sleeves. Then they donned the resplen- 
dent white garments and presently they 


came out of the tent, bearing the Emir’s 
standard. The camels were there. They 
were the Emir’s property and no orders 
had been given for their disposal. Pick- 
ets outside viewed them respectfully 
from a distance and wondered who was 
going to be arrested now. 

The two mounted the captured camels 
and rode off southward through the 
dunes, side by side, that green and yel- 
low flag fluttering above them. They 
passed the captain of the patrol that had 
captured them, standing outside a tent. 

“The barber’s tent,” Gene murmured. 

Patrols saluted the flag as they passed, 
called them by name, begged them to 
witness that the desert was being well 
guarded. Disdainfully the two guards 
rode on, turbans erect, the white folds 
of muslin swathing their necks, the 
gaudy flounces of padded armor cover- 
ing their chests and thighs, a drapery of 
white down to their feet. The flag said 
that they bore an important message 
from the Emir to some patrol to the 
south. They were not to be approached, 
save by men salaaming humbly, with 
beards on the sand! 

They did have a message. But they 
delivered it a day later to Captain Lap- 
errine at Bir el Mzereb. An excited 
patrol of the Camel Corps had ridden 
down upon them under the high cliffs 
of El Hank and after a tense moment 
when it had seemed that the patrol 
would shoot, they had been taken to 
headquarters. 

And then they were among friends in 
the big camp of the Camel Corps. Black 
Senegalese troopers in khaki with red 
fezzes, Arab sharpshooters of the 
Chaamba tribe, each of whom owned his 
own mehari and drew pay from the 
French government. Gene and Tex told 
their story to the captain. 

“Tiens!” he exclaimed when Gene fin- 
ished. “But it was not bad, my sergeant! 
And you two have actually been in the 
Emir’s tent!” He looked at them, mar- 
veling. “And left him tied there!” 

He threw back his head and laughed. 

That same day, the Camel Corps 
marched north along the flat alkaline 
wastes under El Hank. It met the Le- 
gion and together they defeated the 
Eglab in a grim scrap at Abou Yakoub. 

And a second time Gene and Tex met 
the Emir. He was the prisoner, this 
time, and Chavlet pleasantly introduced 
his dependable young sergeant, and Tex. 

“Allow me to present, Your Excel- 
lency, two Legion soldiers. I believe you 
once before entertained them in your 
tent, and planned for them the punish- 
ment of the salt.” 

The commandant smiled as he ushered 
Tex and Gene before The Presence. His 
‘Excellency glowered at Gene. He was 
a bad loser. But his eyes filled with 
haunting fear and uneasiness as he 
looked at Tex. That Legionnaire with 
the bad blue eyes and the red hair 
might have another snake in his pocket! 
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munition—the last of the Foreign 
Legion series. 
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We Tangled With a Cyclone 


REMEMBER those airplane crashes in the 
memorable motion pictures, “Wings” and 
“Lilac Time”? They were real! And in most 
of them, Dick Grace was at the stick. The 
marvel is that he lived to tell about them. 
But due to his nerve and luck, he did live 
through them. Now, in a series of articles, 
he’s telling AMERI- 
cAN Boy readers 
about some of his 
most gripping air 
thrills in flights of 
all kinds. Herewith 
is the first of the 
series. 

—THE EpiTors 


« OME on, get 
in. , It looks 
like rain,” I 


said impatiently to 
my mechanic. 

I glanced = sky- 
ward once more. 
Deep black clouds 
hung in the background, 
clouds that I didn’t like. 
At the bottom it seemed 
as if they had been cut 
off by a knife, so sharply 
defined were they. And 
no less well-defined were 
their uppermost peaks, 
but instead of a dense 
black, the summits of 
those sky crags were a 
chalky white. 

“Tt’s a risky flight,” . 


ventured the “mech.” 
“Looks like an electric 
storm.” 

“Or hail,’ I inter- 


posed, “which is just as 
bad. But we’ve got to 
get there. Due at five, 
you know, and it’s two 
o’clock now. Jump in.” 

He did, and we were off. Both of us 
knew that it was going to be a test—a 
disagreeable one. And I knew that my 
mechanic didn’t enjoy the prospect, even 
though he did place unusual confidence 
in me as a pilot. As for myself, I 
could think of many things I’d rather 
have done than try to run traffic 
through those foreign aerial cities un- 
der such conditions. 

The air trail I had to follow to reach 
my destination stretched obliquely 
away from the bank of clouds behind 
me, and as the air currents were driv- 
ing the masses towards me, I knew that 
I had almost a three-quarter wind on 


He wears this grin when he 
takes a ship up for a crash, 


A wartime cloud battle! 

Dick's in the checkered 

blane, playing the German 
ace. 


my tail. Perhaps with 
its help I might be 
able to outrun the 
storm. 

But I noticed that I 
needed more and 
more rudder to keep 
the ship on its course. 
The wind was evi- 
dently rising. My me- 
chanic turned his face 
to me, pointed to the 
clouds, to the rudder, 
then to the ground. He wanted us to go 
back to the field and land to wait there 
until the storm was over. 

It was too late. We'd been in the air 
almost an hour, and had made almost 
a hundred miles. 

Hardly had I smiled to him with a 
negative shake of my head when the 
wind increased to such velocity that I 
had to use every bit of rudder and some 
aileron to keep her on my scheduled 
course. 

I looked back over my shoulder with 
just a little apprehension. The great 
black rolling mass was sweeping down 
on us. So thick and solid did it seem 


Spinning in! One 
second later this ship 
was a mess of wreck- 
age—and Dick was 
still living. 


that for a moment I 
actually thought it 
would break us into 
pieces if it hit our 
ship. 

Our altitude at 
the time was about 
five thousand feet, and if I judged the 
highest tops of those airbergs right, I’d 
have to climb about three thousand feet 
higher, before I had the storm under me. 

Up went the nose of the ship at an 
angle that had us sitting well back in 
our seats. The motor roared encour- 
agingly, and it was with satisfaction 
that I watched the altimeter register 
fifty-four, six, eight! 

Then the storm struck. The clouds 
overcame us. It was night. - 

I couldn’t even see my mechanic in 
the front cockpit. It was so dark that 
it was some time before I realized that 
he was leaning over the cowling trying 


to find me. Then suddenly I saw his 
head close to mine. He was shaking it 
vigorously. I don’t know whether I 


smiled or not. 

In the darkness the exhausts flung 
out their long tongues of flame, accen- 
tuating the utter blackness of this day 
of night. 

Up went the nose of the ship, the pro- 
peller cutting through the heavy murk, 
the motor whining discontentedly. Six- 
ty-two hundred. If I could only get 
that other two thousand! 

But it wasn’t to be. There was a loud 
report behind us. The sky screamed— 
blinded us for a second. Lightning had 
struck dangerously close to us—so close 
that the concussion of the disturbed air 


Dick Grace flew this ship into the ground for a complete smash. 


You saw it in “Lilac Time.” 


currents sent us rolling, turning, twist- 
ing into the dreaded tail spin. Instinc- 
tively I dived the ship. In a few mo- 
ments I had her once more on a level 
keel. 

I wasn’t smiling now. 

Again I glanced at the luminous al- 
timeter. We had lost eight hundred 
feet in the spin. 


i este. without warning, came a sec- 
ond staggering explosion. So violent 
was it that even above the roar of the 
motor it seemed as if the whole heavens 
were torn apart. This time it had evi- 
dently struck much closer, for the ship 
seemed to be blown through the air for 
a few seconds before 
again responding to 
controls. 

Once again a spin. 
This time, after bring- 
ing it out, I left it in the 
dive. There was no fun 
in being chased by 
lightning. 

But the lower strata 
were little better. Two 
thousand five hundred 
feet, and I couldn’t distinguish the front 
cockpit! We were passing through a 
mixture of rain and sleet. I welcomed 
this, because I thought that it must be 
the aftermath of the wind and light- 
ning. 

Again I was mistaken. The wind in- 
creased. I lifted my goggles in the hope 
of seeing something. I blinked rapidly 
to assure myself that I still had eyes. 
They were quite useless, 


Then the real storm broke. Rain fell 


in sheets. The water drenched us, the 
ship, and the motor. Could we ever get 
out of it? It seemed unlikely. There 


was no doubt about it, this was the 
worst storm I had ever seen, and I was 
actually in the wild center of it. While 
this realization slowly penetrated my 
numbed brain, those white air peaks let 
loose. 

At first I thought someone must have 
hit me on the head with a hammer, or 
that a section of the cowling had torn 
loose and struck me as it flew past. It 
was merely a warning of what was to 
follow. 

In a few seconds hailstones were 
pelting us with the force of bullets. I 
gasped and ducked my head down into 
the cockpit. It was all over now. No 
man could get through this sort of thing 
alive. 

When I wiped my eyes enough to 
glance at the altimeter, I received an- 
other-shock. Only nine hundred feet 
from the ground, and falling all the 
time! I knew then that the hail must 
be tearing and puncturing the linen. 
Soon there would be no lift at all left 
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in the water-soaked wings, and we 
would plunge to death. 

I jerked my head from under the 
cowling and headed the ship into the 
wind. Then I opened the motor wide, 
for I knew that we’d descend fast 
enough, even with all of our power. 
Once more I ventured a glance at the 
indicator. Four hundred feet, if the al- 
timeter was right! In vain I tried to 
peer over the side; it was useless. 

Rain. Hail. Blackness. 

I hoped I wouldn’t hit a house, or a 
tree. I tried to imagine ways of bring- 
ing down a crippled ship, but no amount 
of imagining seemed to offer any solu- 
tion in the present crisis. 

Slowly I lifted the 
nose of the ship, still 
keeping the motor wide, 
and in this position I 
waited. It would be the 
only way to crash. 

Of asuddenthe 
wheels seemed to drag. 
They had not struck 
anything, yet the nose 
of the ship started to 
lunge forward. I had no 
time now to look down, but I knew the 
ground was only feet away. 

I cut the motor entirely, even the 
switch, and drew back on the stick. We 
hit rather hard and bounced viciously 
into the air. Now I had the stick in my 
belly. Then the wheels and tail seemed 
to swish through tall grass, and we 
landed. 

Even as I sat in the back cockpit, I 
reached over the side and plucked a 
handful of—green oats! It was they 
that had saved us—that had given me 
warning that the earth was but three 
feet under my landing gear! 

Both of us crawled out and hid under 
the fuselage until the storm subsided. 
When it was over and we once more 
crept out into the open and looked at 
the ship, we both gasped. The linen was 
practically in shreds. 

“Well,” said Al, the mechanic, “that 
finishes me.” 

“Finishes?” I questioned. 

“You heard me. I’m through with fly- 
ing for good.” 

I didn’t laugh. Not far away was a 
farmhouse that had a telephone. 

“Hello,” I said after getting my party, 
“Dick Grace talking. We won’t be able 
to make the flight to-day. Struck a bad 
storm, and— What’s that? Tornado? 
You mean—you mean cyclone! Wiped 
out the city of St. Cloud! People killed! 
Sure, we were up in it. Just landed. 
Damaged, but safe—and plenty lucky.” 

I went back to Al. He didn’t change 
his expression one bit when I told him. 
Nor did he change his viewpoint on fly- 
ing as long as I knew him. 
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Boys from 30 states. Athletics for every boy, Gym- 
i hole golf course, 150-1 
nceton, Summer session. 
Roger W. Swetland, LL.D., 


a 


for College 


65th year. Booklet. 
Headmaster, Box {-Z, Hightstown, N. 


MID-YEAR ENTRIES 
Second Term opens January 6. Entries being made now, 
Kiski can offer you every help with your studies. Besides the 
usual faculty, there is & headmaster for every. 40 boys.” He 
Works with his particular boys, advises them, helps them.” The 
*Kiski fescribes the system. Write for it. 


KISKIMINETAS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


KISKI 
P AGE MILITARY 


ACADEMY 


A QUALITY school for little boys, And 
Page is designed wholly to serve their 


needs, atrons give sympathetic 
motherly attention, Modified mili- 
tary. The largest school of its kind 


in America, Catalog. 


| MANLIUS || 
The Collegiate Institute 


Major Robert A. Gibbs, Headmaster 
1218 Cochran Ave., Los Pane tw AALS Covet ng Re Tees Ane lesy Cala Cal, 
FOUNDED 1869 
Sound academic, military and physical 
training. Prospectus: General William 

Verbeck, Pres., Box 151 , Manlius, 
Boys’ School Cee 1854, 4 year preparatory and 2 
years Junior College. ilitary training, Healthful c' lie 
mate of Piedmont section. Modern equipment and 
ation at lowest cost. $500 includes uniforms. Address 


Col. G. F. Mcallister, A. M., Box B, Mt. Pleasant, N. O. 
BORDENTOWN Muay 


Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficient 
faculty, small classes, individual attention. Boys taught 


how udy. R.O.'T. 0. 48th year. Catalogue. 
Col. T. D. Landon,’ ox 0-18, Bordentown-on-the- 
Delaware, 


Rate 


CARSON LONG 


$500 
94th 
How to learn, how to labor, how to live 


year 
A Military School, 5th Grade to College. References requi 
Location 28 miles northwest of Harrisburg. Individual instruct 
Enjoying now its greatest years. 


Box 20, New Bloomfield. Pa. 


ke Winnepesaukee, N. H. 40th yr. 
np with a long and enviable record. 

6-16. Three divisions. Doctor and Nurse. 
Golf instruction mat all trips. apged Boat. 


Extras. Booklet. Roys, 334 » West 
ENTWORTH NMauivary 
ACADEMY 
43 miles from Kansas City, Malf-century 
training American youth. All spor sta- 
dium, High School. Junior College. Col, 
S. Sellers, 161 18th St., Lexington, Mo. 
Kemper Military School F3yy¢4 


Trains for leadership by a comprehensive s} 
athletic, military and general activities that re: 
boy. An Honor System that builds character. 
School and_ Junior College. For catalogue 
734 Third St., Boonville, Mo. 


High 
address 


High School and Junior Colle 


Col. 
D. C. Pearson 
Superintendent 
Box N, Roswell, New Mexico 


Shattuck School eee Reebatee ATL 


athletics—8 coaches. 
16 buildings. 240acres, Business Course. Summer 
School. 69th year. yopenin 


for a few students after 
Christmas holiday: catalog 


address 
C.W. NEWHALL, Headmaster, Box B, 


Faribault, Minn. 


“The School that stresses Scholarship” 


BEVERLY S¢#90t, For Boys 


Non-Sectaria: ilitay 
For boys, (from 6 to 18) whose parents have Rant alerts 
gress and physical welfare genuinely at heart. Catalog on request. 


368 South Virgil Ave. Tel, DU. 1485 Los Angeles, California 


SAN RAFAEL WMiiitary 


“One of California's finest private schools’ 
(non-sectarian | 

One hour from San Francisco. Primary, @ 

Junior College. Fully accredited. Division ‘A’ 

Calif. Catalog. A» Le Stewart, Supt., Box 8X, San Ralacl, Cal. 


A Ina 
Clean Mind Sound Body 
HicHesr standards of s ip and character with 
wholesome outdoor venreation, College preparation. Bust- 
‘ses, Military. Rev. C. H. Young, §.T.D., Rector. 
ddress The Adjutant, Howe, Indiana. 


RE 


BOYS ENTER COLLEGE without 
examinations on our_certificate. 

Also business courses. ,Boys taught 
“HOW TO STUDY, Friendly 
teachers. 5istyear. Allathletics. Ey- 
ery boy ona team. 8 fireproof build- 
ingsin hill country. Character first. 


‘ FREE CATALOG. Address Box B, 


WE STERN 


U LVER MILITARY 


(On Lake Maxinkuekee) 
Prepares for any college. 
equipment. Catalog. The Registrar, Culver, Ind. 


Small clas Unsurpassed 
Lake Forest Academy 


Accredited College Preparatory School for Boys 
On Lake—hour north of Chicago. Builds character. 
in athletics, Every boy on a team, Catalog. 
W. RICHARDS, Headmaster, Box 149, Lake Forest, Ill. 


Li 


MORGAN PARK 


College Preparatory. Separate grade school. 
enced man teacher for every twelve cadets. 
25-acre campus. 
ih year. Catalog. 
Morgan’ Park, Chicago, 1 


MILITARY 


ACADEMY 
Experi- 
Supervised 


athletics for each boy 
. Summer Camp. 
Abells, Supt., Box 831 


MIAMI MILITARY INSTITUTE 


IN THE valley of the Great Miami River, 14 miles from 
Dayton, Strong courses, small classes, intensive applica- 
tion prepare thorough 
ings. 45th year under 


ge, Fire-proof build- 
head. Catalog. COL. 


present 
ORVON GRAFF BROWN, Box 510, Germantown, Ohio 


Militarp 


St. Johws Academp 


The American Rugby. Eminently fitted for training Amer- 
ican boys. Thorough scholastic and military instruction. 
Lake Region. Catalog. Box 21-A, Delafield, Wis. 


OHIO “iti 


96th year. High location, Lower school for younger boys. 
New athletic field. Address: A, M. Henshaw, Supt., 


Box 28, College Hill, Cincinnati, O! 

CHICAGO TECR pa COLLEGE 
DRAFTING ELECTRICITY 
ARCHITECTURE ENGINEERING 


26th year—2 yr, Diploma—3 yr.B. S. Degree Courses, Also 

Short Courses. Day or Evening. Earn while you learn. 

Enter any time. Free employment bureau. Athletics. Suc- 

cessful graduates everywhere. Free 80 page ‘‘Blue Book.” 

Address the President, Dept. A-97, Chicago Tech. Bldg., 
118 E. 26th St., Chicago, Ill. 


TELEGRAPHY 


(Morse and Wireless) and RAILWAY ACCOUNTING, taught 
thoroughly. Big salaries; tremendous dem Oldest, largest 
sch by Telegraph, Railway, Radio, and Government 
Denses low. opportunities to ean large portion. Catalox 
BODGE INSTITUTE, State St, Valparalso” Ind 


gaa 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


CONDENSED course complete in | year. Theory and prac- 
tice. Mathematics, Mechanical Drawing. Students construct 
motors, install wiring, teat machinery. Catalog on request. 
Bliss Electrical School, 201 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. C. 

live wire boy is looking for- 


EVERY RED BLOODED, t.."\5 ih? une sg 


must choose a trade or profession. Get the Bradley Polytechnic’s 
catalogue on Watchwork, Jewelry and Engraving, a good trade 
and your services always in demand. Address 
BRADLEY HOROLOGICAL 
Dept. B, Peoria, II. 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page | book on Stammering and 
Stuttering, ‘Its Cause and Cure.”” i tells how I 
cured myself after stammering 20 y1 N. Bogue, 
Biv TH Banas NN No eee eee Bidg., 1147 N. tll. st Ri wdiatapeiee 


T can teach you to speak normally. 
Send for free booklet telling how. 
SAMUEL Y. ROBBINS 
419 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Farn HAPPINESS, 

HEALTH and 8UO- 

OESS. Stammering 
z permaneatly cor- 


method.” 
sfor 


sci ti 
Let Ameri 
most Speech Insti 
tute help you 

Old—Ralinble Dapet dablen a5 years of successful 


‘hing. 15,000 happy and satisfied graduates. Write today 
fornew and valuable information, 30 successful yeare, 


LEWIS INSTITUTE 
12984 Woodward Detroit, Mich. 


56 


THE “AERO” PACKET FREE! 


12 DIFFERENT AIRMAIL STAMPS 

40 DIFFERENT BRITISH COLONIALS 
Actually contains, Scarce Airmails depicting 
planes, etc. British Colonials from Gwalior, 
Jamaica, Sets from New Zealand and Australasia, 
stamps from Deccan, Straits, I. N. States, and 
solendid African, Ceylonese and Canadian Sets. 
Just send de (stamps) for postage requesting 
approvals. 

LISBURN & TOWNSE! 


COIN COLLECTING 


is a worth-while hobby, closely 
allied to history and art. For 
up-to-date news and articles of absorbing interest, read 
THE NUMISMATIST, only American monthly on the 
subject. Six months’ Trial Subscription, together 
with ten specimens Austrian war money for only $1. 
No free sample copies. Write now! 
American Numismatic Assoclation 
95 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Liverpool, England. 


Suite A, 


FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 


vite hoseee’ 
jugosiavia (nude 


PIKES PEAK STAI 
IMPORTANT: If you act right now, we will also include f 
‘mp, perforation gauge, and # small package of hin 


is, Colo. 
H 


GIVEN! watermark Deeocto 


Fine packet of 55 diff. Briti 
(gphinx) Newfoundlind (scenery) 

fal sot of 3 Greece Red Cross, ent. 2c. 
Watermark detector and fine pair STAMP 


including Exypt 
animale, map stamps 


licants. 
mn with each order! Send your dime today! 
HIGHLAND STAMP CO... 62 WOODCLIFFE ROAD, 
WTON HIGHLANDS, MASS. 


MYSTIC’S ‘‘QUEER COUNTRY’? PACKET!! 


Contains scarce stamps from the following strange lands: 


San Marino Hyderabad North Borneo Tanganyiki 
Antioquia” Ieeland Nyassa Trinidad Tobago 
Jono. bind St. Thomas Prince Ubangi, 
vprus enya Uganda XK, Roumelia ipper Volta 
Fit Islands Lebanon fam Wallis Futuna 
Gwalior fonaco Sierre Leone Alaouites 


Get this wonderful packet of ‘*freak countries’ and make your 
friends enviousl Prize only 100 to approval applicants: Write TODAY, 
MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY, (Dept. 1) CAMDE! YORK 


BOYS: SENSATIONAL S¢ OFFER! 2,672 
trom amaigeciSpabe on atethr' Sepa ise Tei 


packot 20 di Humeary cat b0sr | perf wa 
i aA . wer ise eer ees = pear i Zour oe pben! P 

big Fob pontnaidl for only 
he ie ice SERVIER AGE RO ALSe™ °° SpPleante for my fa- 
7» Ind. 


D. M. W: 605 Pierce St. Gi 
RARE CONGO AIRMAIL! 


(Also 5 other airmail sta 


Arlington Sta,, Baltimore, Md. 
STAMPS FREE! 2%, citze 


une 
Large Album, 20c; Illustrated Al- 
bum $1; List FREE. 50% approval 


1 0 0 sheets sent with each order. 


A, B. QUAKER STAMP COMPANY, . Toledo, Ohio 


100 Varieties Africa, Ceylon, Brazil, 
Cuba, Mexico. etc., 10c 
1000 mixed 40c. c 

1000 “hinges 15¢." 
Fine Album for 3500 stamps 75c. 
I buy collections. Approval sheets with every order. 
C. STEGMAN, 5941 Cote ante Ave., ST, LOUIS, MO. 
APPROVAL SHEETS, 50% DISCOUNT 
Sent anywhere The American Boy goes. 
FREDERICK B. DRIVER 
1430 SO. PENN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
12 large showy picture stamps, also 12 different 
British Colonies for a request for my popular ap- 
Bre ou at 50% discount, None better. Postage 2c. 
F. QUINN, 1113 W. NEVADA ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
URPRISE PACKET—including BORNEO. 
QONnGgo, wary A LRG & PRENOH 8 
et cyproval_ a 
3 daa Riemall ser 8 Ue 
E. A. MOSELEY, 4521 Parkview St. Louls, 
Est. 1905, Large Stock U. 8. & Foreign Stamps. 
BRITISH COLONIALS FREE {.i.:.i.02° wigeria, 
Zanzibar, Nigeria, 
Gold Coast, Hyderabad, Travancore, Malay 
tius, and other good British Colonials sent free to all 
applicants for our famous Hampshire Approval Selec- 
tions. | 2c stamp postage. Please do not remit in coin, 
Lightbown’s Stamp Co., Southsea, England 
Different 10¢ To Approval Ap- 
plicants Only. 50 Port. Colonies 
10c ; 50 Danzig 10c; Postage 2c. 1000 
English Hinges 10c. Complete 
Line of Albums and Sets. 
Kansas City Stamp Co., Lee Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
A complete set of 9 var. air mail, 5 beautiful picture 
stamps and 100 other foreign stamps all for 5c coin to 
collectors who ask for our approval sheets. Prices on 
approvals X, 4, %, le, ete. Lowest prices and best quality. 
Keigwin Stamp Co., A.B. Fernandina, Florida 
20 different fine U. S. 
U.S. FREE itanps Gine copies) it 
m1 send Postage and request_ approval selections that 
are different. $1.00 Canada Postage Stamp (value 2c) 


included if you write at once. 


L.W. HUDSON, Drawer 118A, Plainfield, N.J. 
Another Barrel of Stamps Mess foreign, 


25c per 1000 or $1.00 per pound: eee) 
Approvals sent to all purchasere,, Plenty U. 8. from Jo 


up. Hinges 1 ‘or 25. 
B. ELMER, Depeas 192 Wash. St., BOSTON, MASS. 


55c MOZAMBIQUE SET FREE 


Send 12c for wonderful aT pecech OF of: 16 different_ stamps 
from Inhambane, imane, .. Thomas, uae 


including elephant design, catalowing 5c. Also 
Loma Stamp Co., 4231 42nd "St, ‘San’ "Diego, Calif. 
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Stamps in the Day’s News 


By Kent B. Stiles 


Reading from left to right: Australian Commonwealth—The stamp which com- 
memorates raising of British flag in Western Australia in 1829, Japan—Of series 


commemorating replacement of the Great Shrines of Ise. 


Rhodes—Of set com- 


memorating visit of Italy’s king and queen to the Aegean Islands, which include 


Rhodes. 


} [ings ithe: ninety now dawn- 
ing, is the ninety-first calendar 
year since the earliest postage 

stamp appeared. Great Britain issued 

its famous 1-penny black, May 6, 1840, 

and in the nine decades since, some 80,- 

000 major and minor varieties of pos- 

tal paper have been distributed, more 

than one-fifth in the last ten years. No 
collector owns one copy of each kind, 
and probably none ever will, largely be- 
cause the cost would be prohibitive. 

Will the tenth decade of the first cen- 

tury see another deluge of 20,000 dif- 

ferent stamps—2,000 of them a year? 

Probably not. Fewer than 1,700 dif- 
ferent stamps appeared in 1926, fewer 
than 1,500 in 1927, fewer than 1,700 in 
1928; and the indications are that 1929’s 
total, when it is calculated, will not ex- 
ceed 1,500. Moreover, the decade now 
closing includes some of the post-war 
years, when the world was readjusting 
itself geographically, and the high aver- 
age of 2,000 stamps a year was due to 
the fact that in 1920 alone more than 
8,100 varieties were distributed, while 
in 1921 and 1922 the number exceeded 
2,400. If peace is maintained during the 
coming ten years, it is likely that new 
stamps will not average more than 1,500 
varieties a year. 

It will be several months yet before 
definite figures for 1929 will be avail- 
able but already it can be announced 
that the year has broken all records for 
new air mail adhesives. Up to mid-No- 
vember, more than twenty-five govern- 
ments had issued about 150 officially 
recognized “flying machine” stamps. In 
1928 there were only 142, and that was 
then the high mark. Abyssinia, Aus- 
tralia, Canal Zone, Curacao, Ecuador, 
Guatemala, Libia, Nicaragua, Panama, 
and Paraguay are the countries that put 
forth aero-postal paper for the first time 
last year. 


A “Red” soldier of Russia. 


Looking Ahead 


IEERING into the immediate future, 

one finds dates and events that more 
or less definitely assure the coming of 
certain stamps in 1930. Let us see what 
the year may be expected to bring: 

United States. The Massachusetts 
Bay Colony was founded in 1630, and 
the Postmaster General has been im- 
portuned to issue tercentenary commem- 
oratives. Charleston, S. C., was founded 
in 1680, and Representative McMillan 
of South Carolina has introduced in 
Congress a bill for a 2c stamp that if 
sanctioned, will appear next summer to 
recall the 250th anniversary of the set- 
tlement of what was once Charles 
Town, after King Charles II of Eng- 
land. 

Algeria. In 1830 France began the 
conquest of this African land, and Al- 
geria will issue a commemorative. 

Austria. In 1830 was born the late 
Francis Joseph, emperor, and special 
stamps with his portrait are anticipated. 

Belgium. This tiny kingdom attained 
its independence in 1830, and promised 
commemoratives will present portraits 
of Leopold I, Leopold II, King Albert, 


Of the Soviet land’s new regular series. 


and Queen Elizabeth. Moreover, a phil- 
atelic exhibition will be held at Ant- 
werp in July and special stamps will 
bear the city’s coat-of-arms. 

Cuba. Three centuries ago the Uni- 
versity of Havana was established. A 
national highway will be opened this 
year. The Centro-American Olympic 
Games will be staged at Havana. All 
three events are expected to be recalled 
philatelically. 

France. In November an air mail ex- 
hibition will be held at Paris, and one 
or more commemoratives are expected. 
Meanwhile a special adhesive to mark 
the century of rule in Algeria is prom- 
ised. 

Germany. June 30 has been set as 
the date for final evacuation of the 
Rhineland by the Allied troops that have 
been there since the World War, and in 
September an international philatelic 
exhibition will take place. 

Iceland. In 1830 the local Parlia- 
ment, called the Althing, was founded, 
and millennium commemoratives will 
appear. 

Italy. Publius Vergilius Maro—Ver- 
gil, Roman poet— was born in 70 B. C., 
which was 2,000 years ago. If the ex- 
pected stamps materialize, the event 
commemorated will be the earliest one 
associated with philately. 

Lithuania. Here will be nationally 
celebrated the fifth centenary of the ac- 
tivities of Grand Duke Vytautas, the 
Lithuanian national hero. ° 

Norway. Olaf II, viking and king, 
died in 1030. He it was who enforced 
acceptance of Christianity in Norway, 
and to-day he is called St. Olaf. 

Uruguay. A century ago this repub- 
lic was formally constituted, two years 
after declaring its independence from 
Spanish rule. 

Vatican City. Stamps are expected in 
commemoration of the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the priesthood of Pope Pius. 

And in addition it may be anticipated 
that the new year will bring an entire 
new series of United States regular 
stamps. 


Recent Issues 


TS replacement of the Great Shrines 
of Ise takes place every twenty years 
in Japan. Recently this ancient religious 
rule was observed with a national cele- 
bration. The Shrines of Ise province 
are visited by 700,000 worshipers each 
year. This time the government issued 
commemorative stamps. 

The final and highest denomination, 
10 lire gray-green, has been added ,to 
Italy’s Monte Cassino issue. The stamps 
show St. Benedict—with cross, halo and 
Bible+who established the Benedictine 
order and in 529 founded the Monte 
Cassino monastery, between Naples and 
Rome. 

Stamps of the series Rhodes issued to 
commemorate a visit by Italy’s king and 
queen have now reached the United 
States, and the 5-centesimi is pictured 
herewith. It shows a windmill of the 
days of the Knights Hospitalers. 

Australian Commonwealth’s 1%- 


January, 1930 


EE! ARGEST STAMP 
N THE WORLD 


it 65 different stamps from 
aoe Syria tes Ieciading dying 6 


Jamaica, Moram- 
eautiful women, ships, 
‘animal stampa, for only 


ma der 


maps, savages, aitplane, scenes, 

$689 approval applicants, et ies fa World ‘Bare ¢ ‘China 
eeral Deliv yen abso 

SUPPLY TIMITED SEND YOUR be TODA ve ace order 


WESTERN PHILATELISTS, pitt Harper Ave., a1, CHICAGO 


Complete Stamp Outfit 


Album; 60 Different Forei 
ALL Blampe: Pack of Stantn Hingest Pertore 
tion Gauge; Hints to Collec jig Tus 
trated Price List, to approval 
W. W, BETTS, Box 5, Clearfi 


100 Different Foreign Stamps from { Including 
100 Different Foreign Countries | 4°7'c%: A* 


4 J Australia, 
Europe, West Indies. ete. for ONLY 20 CENTS. 
FREE with each order, our pamphlet which tells‘ ‘How to Make 
a Stamp Collection Properly,’’ together with our price list of 
albums, supplies, and hundreds of bargains in sets, packets, etc. 
Queen City Stamp & Coin Co.,Room 31,604 Race St.,Cineinnati,O. 
BOYS Beterttanns. melading eha. 
cants. If you will write at once we will 

include a stamp album, perforation gauge and a big bar- 
gia! list, withent extra charge. Stamp Albums léc, 50c. 
aces § spaces $2.60 and $3.60, U. 8. $1.15, 

Hill Btarap Co., 12 Leonard Se, Waltham, Mase. 


MAGNANIMOUS PACKET! 


Over 100 beauties from world wide includes 

scarce triangle, cannibals, wild animals, 

birds, rulers, strange scenes, strong men, 

a aaa e only locto approval 

yplicants. It's a circus! Write NOW!! 

0.K. STAMP ©0., Dept-1, 69 Genesce Ste. Utlen, NY. 


100 Different Stamps Free 


to applicants for our Popular Approvals. Send 
2c for return postage. 


CHRISTENSEN STAMP CO. 
1657 14th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


STAMPS Beene Bey) cy Stamp Dic- 


Coupons, Ze. Stamp Album, over 500 
dates. names of countries, etc., 3¢. Biggerones. 14c, 
1.35, $2.45. Illustrated world catalog (3 books) for 20c. 
Stamp Guide 10c. Direct importers; album manufacturers. 
A. BULLARD & CO.. 446 Tremont St.. Dept.12, BOSTON. MASS. 


CANADA AIRMAIL STAMP FREE! 


if you ask for approvals and send 15e for 25 diff. air- 
mails or 30 diff. Canada and Nfid.; both packets only 
. We list 300 countries in our dime packets. 

ee Special Bargains—500 diff. 25¢; 1000 diff. 
2000 diff. $2.50. Victoria Stamp Co., London, I1, Canada. 


FR E 100 ALL DIFFERENT 


stamps to applicants for 
Universal Approvals. Postage 2c. 


BADGER STAMP CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


All Diff. Stamps (?"y",%2"7) 9c 
Price lists and approval sheets with every order. 
500 diff. 32 1000 diff. 79c — 2000 diff. $2.75 
= (4000 spaces) 70c 1000 hinges 10c 


JOHNSON STAMP CO.,(AB) Phillips Building, Jamestewn, N.Y. 
THE SIZZLE BUG PACKET 


ABSOLUTELY DIFFERENT—We will send the 
SIZZLE BUG packet FREE to introduce our famous 
app) This swell packet contains Airmail, tri 
: ey imal = ae EO, ree'with 

ce li proval applicants. neice 
“ lage: Write taday an ft the Sizzi 
1 St., Kansas City, 


911.1021 Mia 


Packet 108 stamps including Tchad, 


for new ap- 


FREE Canada (15 Varz)erecer 


lc, 2c and 8c approvals, and also my 50% discount. 
CHAS. W. SCHMIDT 
P. 0. Box 4832, Frankford Sta., Philadelphia, Penna. 


ine Polish-. ‘Austrian Silver Coin, 
before 1700, re 1600, 
0c" 10 aiff. money, ber 5 ai 
coins, 50c; Fine old Roman sil\ in, 
bg; Gold ‘Dollar. 4 
iaste. list, 4e~ 162 pp Coin Book 66c 


ELDER CORPN. 8 W. 37th ST. NEW YORK 


COVERTCO QUALITY PACKETS 


200 different stamps 10c, 50 Portugal 150, 50 Portugus 
Col. l5e, 20 pbb. 10c, 50 French Col. 10c, 20 Czecho. 


slovakia 10c, jifferent stamps %5c, and our big 60% 
dis. approval sb 


COVERT STAMP to. “12 E,&B, BLOG., ROCHESTER, W. Y. 


CAT. VALUE —— RECENT 

NICARAGUA SURCHARGES NICARAGUA SURCHARGES 
[St 

0b Hinva EGS Album to hold. 1162 stamps, 20e. 50% approval 


jeets sent with each order. 
A.B. MIAMI STAMP COMPANY, FOSTORIA, OHIO 
Diff. Stamps, Hinges 
100 2xh pertoration Gauge FREE 
to approval applicants. Don't pass this up. Send 2 cents to 
cover postage. 1000 varieties, an excellent lot, $1.00, 


JAY-DEE STAMP EXCHANGE 
2310 Spruce Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


oe 
VALUABLE PREMIUM Sieger" Oh Se" Uitferent 
RARE WAURIMUS REVENUE, Iraq, Gudea Tisidad. Tobago, 
Johore, Gold Coast, Travancore, Grange Ri iver Colony, 

Se to approval ‘applicantal 


VIKING STAMP CO. 


P, 0. Box 63A, © Sheepshead Bay Station, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ol CONFEDERATE STATES °.” 
a sos ate 


ot erat ‘Stamp Co., 49 Van Horn St.,W. Springfield, Mass. 


COINS ,ssoxrs 
ASSORTMENT 
U. S. Large Pennies, including nearly all dates. 


Send for complete list today. 
G. M. NEWELL, Trumansburg, New York 


$1O°° for 2 St 


A choice assortment of 500 all different stamps guaranteed to cat- 
alog over $10.00 offered to spproval applicants for only 2c. 


Edgewood Stamp Co., Dept. A Miliord, Conn. 


pence, to commemorate the raising of 
the British flag in Western Australia in 
1829, has at last appeared. It is one of 
the most beautiful stamps ever issued. 
Its central design is a swan. 

Mozambique recently, put forth a pub- 
lica assistencia (public assistance, or 
charity) adhesive, 40 centavos claret 
and ultramarine. Use of the stamp was 
compulsory on mail for eight days. 

Russia has issued an entire new regu- 
lar series, with peasants, factory girls, 
artisans, “Red” soldiers, etc., as the de- 
signs, 

For Beginners 


IONTINUING the chats intended 

primarily for you chaps who are for 
the first time taking an interest in phil- 
ately, let’s turn to the subject of “pack- 
ets.” 

A packet is an envelope containing 
stamps. It may be either a “mixed” 
packet or a “variety” packet. 

A mixed packet is one that contains 
a general mixture of duplicates. When 
two stamps are alike, they are called 
duplicates. 

A variety packet is one that contains 
no duplicates. All the stamps in it are 
different. They are varieties. 

In November, in explaining what ap- 
proval sheets are, we suggested that the 
beginner purchase a variety packet be- 
fore he buys stamps from approval 
sheets. Here is the reason why. 
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Preparing an approval sheet means 
that someone must affix the stamps and 
mark, under each stamp, the selling 
price. The labor and time must be paid 
for. Naturally the dealer is in business 
to make at least a small profit on his 
stamps; so, on approval sheets, the 
stamps are apt to be priced just a lit- 
tle bit higher, to cover the expense. 

Thus an approval sheet might con- 
tain fifty stamps priced at 2 cents each, 
or $1 for the fifty. 

With variety packets it is different. 
The clerk simply makes certain that 
there are 100 or 500 or 1,000 (or what- 
ever the alloted number may be) dif- 
ferent stamps in the envelope; and so 
the dealer is able to sell the stamps at 
a lower price. 

Obviously it is economical for the be- 
ginner-collector to buy, at the start, a 
variety packet. It should be as large 
as his immediate pocketbook can afford. 
Some dealers sell as many as 1,000 dif- 
ferent stamps, in a packet, for $1. The 
same thousand varieties would cost the 
collector considerably more if he bought 
the stamps individually from approval 
sheets. 

So, to begin with, buy a variety packet 
—one with 5,000 varieties, if you feel 


ANOTHER “‘Long Story Complete in This 
Issue’? will be published in the March issue 
and there will be others regularly thereafter. 


you care to spend the necessary amount. 

Then, after you have placed the 1,000 
or 2,000 or 5,000 varieties in their 
proper “blank spaces” in your album, it 
becomes advisable to purchase stamps in 
forms of “sets.” 

What is a “set?” Why should “sets” 
be purchased—after the first packet has 
been obtained—before buying from ap- 
proval sheets? Presently we will an- 
swer these questions. 

Meanwhile just a word about mixed 
packets. In the writer’s opinion, based 
on experience as a beginner years ago, 
it is a waste of money for the philatelic 
newcomer to buy a mixed packet. Gen- 
erally, though not always, the mixed 
packet contains trash. It may contain 
1,000 stamps but only 40 or 50 of them 
may be varieties, in which case the bal- 
ance would be duplicates. And, as a gen- 
eral rule, what duplicates!—torn or 
creased or heavily canceled specimens, 
more often attached to paper; stamps 
which, because of their poor condition, 
are without any philatelic value what- 
ever and which are not even good for 
trading purposes. Also the usual mix- 
ture contains cut-square postal cards 
and State revenues and foreign fiscal 
labels, not one of which can be found 
listed in Scott’s catalog for the very 
good reason that it is not a postage 
stamp. 

It is a good rule to avoid mixed 
packets! 


Shopping the Grand Stand (Continued from page 15) 


look upon a man in the same line as so 
much poison. They go on the theory of 
hide what you know and try to deceive 
the other fellow.” 

“T never believed in a dog-eat-dog 
policy,” Mr. Pomeroy said mildly. “If 
a man comes to me for information I 
give it to him honestly. Why not? Lit- 
tle tricks never win you very much. 
Service and value are the touchstones. 
If you give these you get your share of 
the business.” He gave Mr. Doy a 
bright, friendly nod. “Brown,” he said 
again. “The majority of our customers 
have selected browns.” 

“Any particular browns?” 

“No, just so long as it is brown. Solid 
colors, brown mixtures, brown with a 
modest stripe.” 

Mr. Doy and Mr. Pomeroy walked 
toward the door, talking shop as though 
they were old friends. Vests would be 
cut high. Trousers would run to cuffs. 
Bill scarcely heard them. They had come 
to Amsley for information, and they 
had it. The world looked brighter. 

“Nothing more to worry about,” he 
said happily when they got outside. 

“I’m not sure of that yet,” said Mr. 
Doy. 

Bill’s face fell. 
eroy strung us?” 

“No, no. A fine gentleman, Bill; he 
told us the truth. But it can happen 
that one shop will run contrary to the 
current. We'll check up at Ives and 
Horner’s.” 

An unctuous man came forward to 
meet them. 

“Will I go wrong on a brown?” Mr, 
Doy asked without preamble. 

“Tf you do,” the man chuckled, “about 
seventy per cent of our customers will 
go wrong, too.” 

“As strong as that on browns?” Mr. 
Doy whistled. “That’s quite a pro- 
nounced style trend, isn’t it? I came 
down from Marshall’s to shop the game, 
but it was all summer clothing. I’m 
trying to check up—” 

“Sorry.” The face of the merchant 
froze. “Our business secrets are our 
own; we don’t share them. Good day, 
sir. 

“Good day.” Mr. Doy walked out 
humming. 

Bill searched his face. “It’s all right 
now, isn’t it?” 


“You mean Mr. Pom- 


“Looks like it, Bill, but let’s scout 
around and see if we can’t find a couple 
more tailors.” 


4 Maeet found only one more shop of 
any size. Its proprietor, though not 
so friendly as Mr. Pomeroy, was ready 
to admit that he thought brown was the 
season’s color. 

“Very promising,” Mr. Doy told Bill 
as they left the shop. “But we'll check 
up on Monday in some New York City 
tailor shops, too. Some that are patron- 
ized by the most particular men, the 
sort who come out to these games. Let 
’em wear their summer suits to a foot- 
ball game if they want to, Bill—as long 
as you’re so good at getting substitute 
ideas for scouting.” 

Bill was somewhat uncomfortable at 
being praised for a mere suggestion. 

“You’d have got that tailor-shop idea 
yourself if you’d been sitting opposite 
Mr. Pomeroy’s sign,” he argued. “And 
you sure are putting it through to a 
finish.” 

“We've got to put it through that 
way, haven’t we?” Mr. Doy demanded. 

He said no more in the way of direct 
praise, but Bill was pleasantly aware 
that he had spoken not as buyer to stock 
clerk but as man to man. 

The game was over, the throng was 
coming down toward the heart of the 
town, and in the distance a band tooted. 
The buyer snapped his fingers in time 
to the music. “By Tuesday morning at 
the latest I can begin to write my or- 
ders. Marshall’s has its eye on the men’s 
wear target all right. I'll sleep to- 
night.” 

The Amsley station was bedlam. Mr. 
Doy kept out of the crowd. Four 
specials rolled in and pulled out before 
their train appeared. They found seats 
in a day coach. 

“There was quite a difference between 
Pomeroy’s and Ives and Horner’s,” 
mused Bill, thoughtfully reflecting on 
the day’s experiences. 

“Pomeroy’s has broken away from the 
old idea of doing business with the 
shades down and a knife up your 
sleeve,” said the buyer. “To-day sales- 
men sell their own goods; years ago 
they knocked the other fellow’s. You'll 
hear Marshall’s praise Marshall’s, but 
you'll never hear them fire a shot at 


Blake’s. After all, Bill, it’s the goods 
you sell and the price you charge that 
tells the story.” 

The goods you sell! Bill tingled. 
Marshall’s would have goods to sell. Mr. 
American Man had not yet begun to 
buy for the winter, but Marshall’s knew 
even now what he would purchase. It 
was practically certain. Seven out of 
ten men probably had no idea what they 
would wear with the coming of cold 
weather, but Marshall’s knew. Brown. 

Almost unconscious of what he did he 
took a pencil from his pocket and began 
to write upon the check pad. 


THIS WILL BE A BROWN 
WINTER 


Up-to-the-minute style says it in 
browns. Trim browns, snappy 
browns, rugged browns, quiet 
browns—we have them all. Browns 
that set you up and mark you out 
as well-dressed. Browns that— 


Bill, stuck for a word, stared at the 
pencil. Mr. Doy leaned across his shoul- 
der. 

“What’s that?” he asked, and took 
the pad and read it. “You’re not plan- 
ning a crack at advertising?” 

“No, sir. Just wanted to put it on 
paper—” 

“Stick to selling,” said the buyer. “It’s 
your line.” He folded the sheet, though, 
and put it in his pocket. “I'll send this 
up to the ad department. It may give 
them an idea.” 

Bill tingled again. 

The night came down. Signal lights 
blinked at them out of the darkness. 
They rattled through the Communipaw 
yards and drew into the Jersey City 
terminal. Mr. Doy stood up and 
stretched. 

“Home again, Bill. Well, we didn’t 
see much of the game, did we?” 

“Game?” Bill blinked. “Oh! 
Amsley game.” 

“Forgot all about it, eh?” The buyer 
chuckled. 

“Yes, I did,” Bill admitted. “Got 
sort of wrapped up in our own game. 
It’s a pretty good one.” 

“Not bad,” said his business captain, 
with a lilt in his voice. “And, Bill, I 
think we’re going to make a touch- 
down.” 


The 


By) 
Stanley Gibbons’ U.S. List 


At last we offer a fully illustrated and descriptive price listofU. 8. 
and B. N. A. stamps—this handsomely bound volume has no less 
than 435 illustrations, including grills and secret marks; proofs, 
center line and arrow blocks, and telegraph stamps are illustrated 
and priced. An indispensable aid to the identification of all U. S. 
stamps. Post free 50c. ‘‘Junior"’ Specialist Blank loose leaf Album, 
50 Pages, $1.99. ‘Oriel’ Blank Album. The World's Finest $16. 
1930 LATEST 22-page list of U. 8. and B. N. A. Free on request. 


STANLEY GIBBONS, Inc., 38-A Park Row, New York City, N.Y. 


25:U.S. GIVEN 


to every purchaser of beautiful set of Morocco Airmail 
Stamps, offered at cost price of 10¢ only to applicants 
for Park's Personal Service Approvals, 

Boston, Mass. 


PARK STAMP CO. 589 Beacon St. 


CXMan AIR MAIL TRIANGLE 
and 22 different stamps, including 10 
AIRMAIL, 12 UNITED STATES (carly 


7 issues, commemoratives, etc.) and 10 
VA CANADA all for 5c. Approvals and big 
Z\ Mlustrated price list sent with each 
order, Write today! 
Yate Curhan StampCo. Gloucester, Mass, 
FREE 25 Different French Colonies 


to approval applicants. State 
size of collection and enclose 2c postage. 


RAYMOND M. BEALL 
1209 Park Road, N. W. Washington, D. C. 


DIFF. STAMPS 10c; 1000 Hinges 10c; 25 
diff. Turkey 15¢; 50 ‘diff, Portugal 15¢; 25 
diff. Wurtenberg 10c; 25 diff. Japan 10c; 
25 diff. Oceanica 10c; 20 diff. “Luxemburg 
15e; 25 diff. Danzig 10c; 25 diff. Finland 
0c; 20 diff. Norway 10c; 1000 mixed stamps 25c, 
R. H. Carlton, 382 W. So. Temple, Salt Lake, Utah. 


Bie STAMP nme FREE 


of Stamps, Sets, Packets, etc., all me 2c ae 
i ‘TORONTO, CANADA 


oul 
rock of hgh 


laying ability, I turkey eggs. 
HELPFUL CATALOG FREE 

See our 42 page catalog well illustrated in 

colors, with helpful information on proper 
feeding and care of chicks. Write today. 

J. W. Ossege Hatchery, Dept. I Ottawa, Ohio 


19) BREEDS SruttsrczsenBunered 

, northern raised a Dl be 
velonche Hinchey eat Se 
R. F. NEUBERT Co., Box 875 5 Mankato, Minn. 


in one month, 

telling how to breed and profit by new fast sales 
method, Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 
201 H St., Melrose Highlands, Mass. 


fonee Comics 


Learn by quick easy method! 
fens course by Ret fail $3 
Send 10c for folder vit 
REENE STUDIO, 1753 W. 46 St..Los ANGELES. 


For Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
For the Home or School Room, 
Dialogs, Speakers, Monologs, 
Juvenile jo Flags ang and a Songs, Bl 


Recitationt Dalle, 


How toStareaPlay., Make-up.” Catslogas FREE. 
T.S. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 59 CHICAGO 


Gy FREE CATALOG con) 
(CLASS BINS 

SOMETHING DITERENTE | IN COMPLETE 
WITH SEORRATE DATE GUARO CHAIN 2 COLORS 


cn 
Hy Senimesuien a5" eossD 
S| Sven euate 


rat Arts Co.INC. 345 Po Portland ve Rochester 


MOULDS 


For Making Toy Soldiers, 
Indtans, Cowboys Animalsete 


With one mould you can make yy. HUNDREDS OF 
CASTINGS, Whole Armies. ‘Outfits: | including material 
for castil enamel paints and everything complete 
$4.50. qnough for any boy to make and great fun 
5. 
imitations —tesiet. om 
illustrations of dozens of see you can make. 
MAKE-A-TOY COMPANY 
Dept. A, 


we WOODWORKING 
(~, SHOP 


FOR INCOME OR HOBBY 


eayine 


1696 Boston Road, New York City 


e, Disc 
Drill Chuc! 


Paw teikheris cualy converte ta) 
useful and valuablearticles. Manor 
j. boy willenjoy Workace.Simply plug 

i intoelectriclightsocket.$9.00down 
ill bring it. Send nowfor offer. 


J.D. WALLACE & CO. 
2826 W. Adams St., Chicago 
11 W. 42nd St., New York 
268 Market'Street, 
San Francisco 


Workace cere WOODWORKER 
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a Newsboy 
became Soloist 


with SOUSA 


Ree T.(“Dick”) Stross began his 
musical career at the age of 12 asa 
member of the Daily News Band, Chicago. 
His rise to fame was rapid. Ina few years he 
was playing brilliantly in America’s finest 
bands and orchestras. As cornet soloist 
with Sousa he won special distinction. 


Now he sends this message to Ameri- 
can Youth: “Attend good concerts. Play 
in good bands and orchestras. Buy the 
best instrument on the market—a Conn.” 


It*°s Easy to Learn on a Conn 
Join a band. It nie bring you cree chances 
to'travel and make money, real fun and perhaps a 
profitable life-time career. To insure quick prog- 
ress start on a Conn. Easiest to blow. Easiest to 
finger. Easiest to play in perfect tune. Many ex- 
clusive features. Yet they cost no more. 

Free Trial, Easy Payments on any 
Conn. Write for special offer and Free Book on 
ue favorite instrument. Interesting facts on 
istory, place in band, opportunities for money 
making. Latest models illustrated in full colors. 
Mention instrument which interests you. 


C.G. CONN, Lid., 102 Conn Bldg. 
Elkhart, Indiana 


FREE 


Know scientific 


Frank Gotch and Farmer Burns 
offer you a wonderful cantor temty, yraaily fice is 
easily an and quickly learn 

pre now for, 


Learn atHome by 


Be a taxidermist. — 
Mail to mount _ BIRDS, ANI- 
MALS, GAME HEADS, FISH. 
Wonderful fascinating new art. 

crets revealed. Easily, quickly learned BY 


‘TS- 
MEN save ORT tO ironies: BIG PROFITS 
for spare fi your mounted speck 
mens nd mount for Fete att = 
business of your own. leman ig! 
Vien Learn from old reliable school, 


years’ experience. 
@ Beatty, illustrated 


F oe dozens of photos 


of mounted specimens. , Yours for the asking 
B— Write Today. Taxidermy is a 
NECESSITY for sportsmen and nature love 
MIVESTIGAT IS. Get this wonderful 
FREE BOOK_ NOW —no obligations. Writel 


Gene”, 
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E-TONNIBIA i 


But How Temporary! 


If happiness exists, 
T’ve found it— 

A half a mince pie 
With a boy around it. 


Assistants 


Father (who served in the big scrap) : 
“And that, my son, is the story of my 
experiences in the World War.” 

Son: “But, Papa, what was the rest 
of the army used for?” 


A Benedict’s Position 


Teacher: “What do you mean by 
saying that Benedict Arnold was a jani- 
tor?” 

Bright Student: “The book says that 
after his exile he spent the rest of his 
life in abasement.” 


Protecting Dad 


Stern Father (to son departing for 
boarding school): “Now, don’t let me 
hear any bad reports about you!” 

Son: “I'll try hard, Dad. But you 
know how those things leak out.” 


Try the Icebox 
First Cannibal (running into camp) : 
“Ts I late fo’ dinna’?” 
Second Cannibal: 
body’s eaten.” 


“You is; every- 


Putting a Kick in Shakespeare 


Teacher: “What did Juliet say when 
she met Romeo in the balcony?” 

Pupil: “ ‘Couldn’t you get seats in the 
orchestra?’ ” 


Spartan Simplicity 


Book Agent (to farmer) : “You ought 
to buy an encyclopedia, now that your 
boy is going to school.” 

Farmer: “Not on your life. Let him 
walk, the same as I did.” 


Not Especially 


Don: “Was your grandfather in com- 
fortable circumstances when he died?” 

Mary: “No, I guess not, he was under 
a freight train.” 


Gresew, 


er 


The silver-voiced tenor broadcasts a 
program in the Slumber Hour. 


Just a Simple Melody 


“You wouldn’t think,” said the Missi- 
sippi youth, “that my musical talent was 
the means of saving my life.” 

“No,” remarked his friend, “I would 
not. Tell me how it happened.” 

“Well, there was a big flood in my 
home town and when the water struck 
our house, Father got on a bed and 
floated down stream.” 

“And you?” 

“TI accompanied him on the piano.” 


Another Scot 


Did you hear about the Scotchman 
who went down to the Black Sea to fill 
his fountain pen? 


ETICHLERS 


January, 1930 


Advanced Harmony 


“Now,” said the leader of the Brush- 
ville band, “we'll play ‘The Stars and 
Stripes Forever’!” 

“Gosh!” exclaimed the cornet player, 
“T’ve just played that!” 


Try Chloroform 
Subject: “Have I the right expres- 
sion?” 
Photographer: “Perfectly natural, 
sir.” 


Subject: “Then be quick, it hurts my 
face.” 


She Waxed Petulant 


A young lady entered the stationery 
store and asked for a pound tin of floor 
wax. 

“I’m sorry, miss,” said the clerk, “all 
we carry is sealing-wax.” 

“Don’t be silly,” she snapped. “Who’d 
want to wax a ceiling?” 


A Dog’s Life in Dog Days 

A Chanute ice cream manufacturer 
advertised that he would give a cone 
free to every boy who called at the 
plant and brought along his dog. 

One dog was reported near collapse 
after assisting all the boys in one neigh- 
borhood to obtain their cones. 


Never Repaid 


“Ah, my boy, I owe a great deal to 
one woman.” 

“Your mother?” 

“No, my landlady.” 


Headin’ Home 


“This train is for Dallas and points 
east!” bawled the announcer. 

“T want one that goes to Kansas City 
and I don’t care which way it points,” 
snapped the old lady 
in the bonnet. 


No Place to Be 


Two tramps met 
in a village. 

“What are you 
doing here?” asked 
one. 


Contents for January 


Cover Drawing by Paul Bransom 


Like His Dad 
And then there is 
the sad story of the 
stellar halfback, son 
of the absent-mind- 


“Looking for 
work.” 


“Then clear out 
quick. THere’s plen- 
ty to be had.” 

Naturally 


“Johnny, what is 
a cannibal?” 

“T aon’t know.” 

“Well, if you ate 
your father and 
mother, what would 
that make you?” 

“An orphan.” 


Easily Remedied 
“IT snore so loud I 
wake myself, 
It’s hopeless I 
presume.” 
“No, just a simple 
case,” said Doc, 
“Sleep in another 
room,” 
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On Your Toes!— 
Franklin M. Reck 
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Alexander Klemin . 
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We Tangled with a Cyclone— 
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In the Morning Mail 


Stamps in the Day’s News— 
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ed professor, who 
carried the left end 
around the ball. 


Give Dad Credit 


Teacher (looking 
over Teddy’s home- 
work): “I don’t see 
how it’s possible for 
a single person to 
make so many mis- 
takes.” 

Teddy (proudly) : 
“It isn’t a single 
person, teacher. 
Father helped me.” 


Flat Wallets 


“T just made a tall 
man short.” 

“Marvelous. 
d’ya do it?” 

“IT borrowed five 
smackers from him.” 


How 
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Si 


--- because Sonny is 14 today 


Son, I know you were disappointed at Christmas not to get the bike you Write for FREE Book 


Athletes, coaches and doctors recommend 


have wanted so long; but I thought it would be a bigger surprise to you on 
cycling for health and strength. See their 


your birthday. When I was fourteen my Dad gave me a bicycle and I want to pictures and read what they say in this 
a . a . is handsome book. Just mail a postal asking 
do the same by you. My bike was my very best pal. It took me everywhere. foc “EER AS ER EI LE va Flop pita Daye. 


Kept me out-of-doors. Developed my muscles and wind. The best exercise I 


ever had to keep me in trim and prepare me for the athletic teams at school and The Cycle Trades 


of America 


college. Every boy has a right to a bike. And a girl has, too, for that matter. Span See 
Fisk Building 

A dandy bike can now be had for less than half what Dad 250 West 57th Street 
had to pay for one not nearly so good, when he was a boy. New York City 


Your local DEALER will show latest models 
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WIRE DOORBELES -MAKE: MONEY 


THIS BLUE PRINT SHOWS YOU HOW SIMPLE IT IS 
WHEN YOU USE EVEREADY DRY BATTERIES 


PUSH BUTTON 1S 
PAS Y lOc CONNECT 3.10 fUsh 


SAE 2. aS 
BUTTON = 2. TE 
“RK PUSHES SPRING ‘CAND ie 


MAKES CONNECTION WITH 
“B’ CAUSING BELL TO RING 


WIRE BATTERIES AS SHOWN 


(IN SERIES) FOR BEST RESULTS 


LIGHT THAT REALLY LASTS! 


There’s bright, bright daylight here! Enough 
jammed into these little Eveready Flashlight Bat- 
teries to last your flashlight for months and 
months. Watch ’em send a streak of light secamper- 
ing down the darkest road with the press of a 
thumb. Simply great for battery-operated clocks. 


POWER FOR A THOUSAND JOBS 

And how these packages of compressed power love 
doorbells and buzzers! Eveready Dry Cells have 
an electrical punch that’ll start the laziest motors. 
Can’t be beat for any dry cell job . . . they spit 
sparks so long you’ll swear they never wear out. 


FOR YOUR RADIO 


No room for drones in this Eveready Layerbilt 
“B” Battery! Every inch is honey—no comb— 


THREE EVEREADY pry CELLS 
SUPPLY LONG LASTING 
POWER FOR DOORBELLS 
AND BUZZERS 


in the new Layerbilt principle. All the flat little 
cells snuggle together. Work together. Round 
cells waste space. When you get an Eveready 
Layerbilt you’re buying ALL energy—no waste! 


Mail the coupon below and receive your free copy of our 
new book on airplanes with complete ins! ms on how 
to build a Model Airplane Laboratory! Sen: today! 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPAN® INC. 
General Offices: New York, N. Y. 
Branches: Chicago Ki City New York San Francisco 
Unit of Union Carbide UCC} lund’ Ce: bow! Corperaiion 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc., New York 


se send me immediately your NEW illustrated pit 
a Model Airplane Test Caborat want 1 
ie ‘test eae ‘winning airplanes, and make my aes fly longer and [wide 


a aa a eS 
ovmany Eveready Flashlight Batteries do family use a 
wie buys the batteries in your family? athe ther) Mo jer C) * unit 


(Fill in the shove information pes pas the booklet will be sent te 
you, FREE, at o 


SCAN COURTSEY OF 
EXCITER 


